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PREFACE 


When on the 7th May, 1990 the Government of India 


announced the appointment of a Committee 'to review the National 
Policy on Education (NPE), 1986', there were people who asked why 
this hurry in instituting a review even before the expiry of the 
stipulated period of five years. 


The question is legitimate. But the reasons 


influenced the decision of the Government have been given in 
resolution of the Government itself. It says: 


"Despite efforts at social and economic 
development since attainment of independence, a 
majority of our people continue to remain 
deprived of education. It is also a matter of 
grave concern that our people comprise 50 per cent 
of the world's illiterate, and large sections of 
children have to go without acceptable level 
of primary education. Government accords the 
highest priority to education both as a human 
right and as the means for bringing about a 
transformation towards a more humane and 
enlightened society. There is need to make 
education an effective instrument for securing a 
status of equality for women, and persons 
belonging to the backward classes and 
minorities. Moreover, it is essential to give 
a work and employment orientation to 
education and to exclude from it the elitist 
aberrations which have become the glaring 
characteristic of the educational scene. 
Educational institutions are increasingly being 
influenced by casteism communalism and 
obscurantism and it is necessary to lay special 
emphasis on struggle against this phenomenon 
and to move towards a genuinely egalitarian 
and secular social order. The National Policy on 
Education (NPE), 1986, needs to be reviewed 
tc evolve a framework which would enable the 
country to move towards this perspective 
of education." 


Obviously, the basic concerns mentioned here are: 


one, 


two, 


three, 


four, 


* provision of education of a minimum quality to 


children; 
removal of illiteracy; 


struggle against petty parochial passions 
prejudice; 


social transformation towards equality; 


that 
the i 


all 


and 


five, orientation of education to work and employment. 


These concerns are not new except the Right to Work now 
being sought to be enshrined in the Constitution. They were 
there when The Challenge of Education was written in 1985, and 
The National Policy on Education formulated in 1986. While The 
Challenge of Education felt that 'the present scenario is an 
indication of the failure of the education systen', the 
Policy On Education stressed the need 'to make education a 
forceful tool' for its two roles ‘combative and positive’. 
During the four years since 1986 the situation has grown much 
worse. Everywhere there is economic discontent, cultural decay, 
and social disintegration. The youth are in revolt. Violence 
is fast becoming a way of life. But, in spite of concerns 
expressed from time to time, not much success has attended 
our feeble efforts to arrest the descent downhill. The nation 
is faced today with a crisis of many dimensions. Its very 
survival is threatened. In the total crisis of the nation, along 
with Politics, Business, and Religion, Education has its full 
share. Why it has failed to play the role that every 
Commission or Committee appointed since independence has assigned 
to it is the first question. 


One fundamental reason for failure has been that 
while we go on making radical protestations, our education to 
this day continues to be governed by the same assumptions, goals 
and values that governed it in the days of the British Raj. The 
British believed in the 'downward filtration theory' under which 
education and culture would inevitably flow from the classes to 
the masses. They kept the common people away from education, and 
education away from life. But things have not much changed since 
they left. Even today the principal beneficiaries of our 
education are the upper and middle classes. To them also we give 
a wrong education. Our formal system remains confined to 
the four walls of a school or college. It is tied down to 
textbooks and examinations. Even then the books are unreadable 
and the examinations totally unreliable. The courses of 
study are so framed that the students are not equipped with any 
productive skills. Whatever education they receive cuts them off 
from their natural and social environment. They become aliens to 
their own community. They lose faith in life itself. What 
Jayaprakashji wrote in 1978 still holds true. According to him 
‘it also converts them into a parasitic class which 
perpetuates and even intensifies the poverty of the masses. The 
system has failed to promote individual growth. It also becomes 
more of a hindrance than a help to bring about an egalitarian 
transformation'. If this. be true, can we say that we have 
basically departed from the Macaulay tradition? And, if this is 
what our education has done to us, one may well ask, is not no 


_ education better than bad education? 


The other important reason is that our education has 
been a routine sectoral activity left to the initiative and 
judgement of specialists at the desk, controlled and guided 
by those far removed from where people live and work. The 
whole system is so completely centralised that little, if any, 
initiative is left to people even at State or district levels. 
Education co-related to life has to be linked to clearly 
defined social objectives and comprehensive strategies. But 
the whole approach of government activities is sectoral, so much 
so that the different policies of the Government such as 
educational, agricultural, industrial, forest, water, or even a 
policy for scheduled castes and tribes, do not refer to 


each other, and are often even mutually contradictory. They 
are, in fact, designed to attain objectives internal to their 
respective sectors, and not to any fundamental social 
objectives. The result is that the only option left is 


expansion without proper thought to quality or relevance. So, 
our education has expanded without thought to quality or 
relevance. 


One may admit that for this situation education alone is 
not responsible. During the last forty-three years we have 
pursued a model of economic development that has led to the 
creation of two Indias - one of the rich, the other of the poor. 


A new privileged class has come into being. It holds 
monopoly over political and economic power and sources of 
wealth. It controls culture and education. It is firmly 


established everywhere. It is this class whose interests our 
education is made to serve. The result is that as in economy so 
in education, two parallel systems have come into being - one for 
the rich, the other for the poor. No wonder, a divided education 
finds itself totally devitalised, and incapable of meeting the 
challenges of independent India's national life. To the rise and 
growth of this class, holding sway over the whole range of 
national affairs, can be traced most of the ills we are faced 
with - the erosion of social and moral values, weakening of 
democracy, the partisan character of our development, corruption 
and a number of other elitist aberrations. It is responsible for 
the impoverishment of the nation's very soul. It is, therefore, 
time the nation, most of all education, took serious note of 
this phenomenon, and guarded against further damage to national 
life. 


It is clear that the present system of education, in 
terms of education for the people, has outlived its utility, 
whatever it ever had. But before we have a new pattern of 
education we must have a new model of development. In a 
country like ours, with vast areas of backwardness, economic, 
social, educational, development, democracy, and education have 
to go together. They have to be woven together in an integrated 
programme of transformation and reconstruction. Peaceful trans- 
formation is an organic process in which economy and education 
cannot work in isolation with each other. Take for example 
the Right to Work. Even if it is enshrined in the 
Constitution, it is the economy alone that can create 


opportunities of employment; education can only empower people 
for work. This is the principal reason why, despite growing 
unemployment, vocational education has not become popular. 
Economy failed to create jobs, so vocational training became 
meaningless. If people have to be equipped for self-employment 
there must be a national policy to decentralise processes of 
production, guarantee wages and incomes, safeguard the interests 
of the small producers against the onslaught of centralised 
industry and metropolitan economy, and ensure growth with equity. 
Similarly if education has to make worthwhile contribution to 
national unity, it must be accompanied by a programme of 
strengthening local communities down to village or muhalla 
levels. It is at those levels that people have to learn 
to live and work together. Real stable unity can be achieved 
only through a process of cooperation and sharing. The lessons 
and values of co-existence are not learnt through exhortations. 
So also, strengthening of local communities is linked with the 
development of a common or neighbourhood school system. . Life at 
the community level is inter-related. It cannot be cut up into 
compartments. Similarly the education of harijans, adivasis, or 
other backward communities must go along with such measures to 
end poverty as land-reforms, cheap housing, and village 
industrialisation so that in a plan of agro-industrial rural 
economy a dependable means of livelihood could be guaranteed to 
every family. A struggle against poverty is fundamentally a 
struggle against ignorance and injustice. It includes a struggle 
against parochial passions, inequity, ill-health and illiteracy. 
For the poor development, democracy, and education should mean 
emancipation. 


Once the fact of the inter-relatedness of our life and 
its problems is recognised, the need for developing a holistic 
and participatory approach becomes clear, not only in education, 
but in development and democracy also. Participation must go 
beyond government departments and reach the people in 
villages and muhallas. While there should be understanding 
and coordination among departments, there should be active 
participation among the people themselves. The NPE '86, and 
before it the Kothari Commission, have repeatedly referred to 
development and democracy in relation to education. The problem 
is how to inter-relate them into a programme and deliver it to 
the people as a package. 


Let us take an example. The way to do it would be to 
treat the village itself as a unit for an integrated programme of 
education, democracy, and development. The Panchayati Raj Bill, 
1990 proposes that each village will have a Gramsabha composed 
of all the adults in the village, male and female. It will have 
wide powers and functions. As a representative of the village 
this Gramsabha may be asked to prepare a plan of development 
including education for the village with its own priorities. As 
part of the village plan, each family will have its own small 
plan. The Gramsabha will make sure that its whole village plan 
provides for each family a dependable means of livelihood - land 
for agriculture, cattle for dairying, tools for crafts, or other 
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means of gainful employment. The Gramsabha itself will be 
responsible for implementing the plan. As for resources, the 
funds available for all the different development and education 
schemes - there is quite a number of them - may be pooled and 
placed at the disposal of the Gramsabha which may form its own 
committees to look after different activities. 


Inspite of 'narrow’domestic walls' separating people 
the village is an organic whole. When its Gramsabha as a 
planning and implementing body starts functioning it will 
provide an object lesson in participatory, face-to-face, 
democracy. In the discharge of its responsibilities it will 
soon know how to agree inspite of differences, how to quarrel and 
resolve conflicts, and how to mobilise resources for common good, 
and so on. People will also learn from experience that virtues 
like tolerance, honesty and openness are not only good but useful 
too. As the work progresses and development mindedness grows and 
problems arise the village people will realise that without 
education and training progress is not possible. Writing the 
muster roll, keeping records, handling money, measuring dug 
earth, calculating wages, repairing the pumping set or 
implements, protecting crops, increasing the yield of milk, 
first-aid to simple injuries, and a lot of other problems will 
create a situation in which there will be a compelling demand 
tor know-how, for information, for literacy, functional and 
general, and training in a number of skills. 


It will be a challenging situation. Our present-day 
administrators and teachers are not equipped to meet it. They 
have thought that the village itself could become a school for 
which all the intellectual and productive resources available 
in the village itself and its neighbourhood would have to be 
mobilised. In a village becoming a school those who are 
educated will teach; those who have skill will train; those 
who have experience will guide and enlighten. The engineer, the 
doctor, the accountant, the mechanic, the social worker and 
others, retired or serving, will have their place in a scheme of 
education that a situation like this demands. It will be 
participatory education for life through life. It will be fully 
co-related to productive work, and natural and social 
environment. Otherwise it will be no education at all. 


One may ask, how will the children be educated? They 
will be formally educated in the regular village school which may 
be called a Gramshala. The children will work with their parents 
according to their capacity. In the afternoon or in the morning 
as convenient, they will attend their Gramshala for two to three 
hours for formal and graded education. The Gramshala will hold 
separate classes for youngmen and adults in the evening. For an 
hour the adults may discuss their common problems. Another hour 
may be devoted to literacy or something else. The nearest 
middle or high school will be equipped with a science laboratory 
and a workshop for special courses in subjects like mechanical 
skills, functioning of the Gramsabha and Panchayat, development 
planning, Anthyodaya, mobilization and use of resources, 
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accounting, and number of other related subjects. 


India lives in its villages. That is the great mantra 
that Gandhiji gave us. It is there that our producers live, 
voters live, the poor and the illiterate live. Leis “the 
villages that hold the key to the country's problems. So vision 
of future India can be greater than to rebuild its half-a-million 
villages. The irony is that in terms of the teeming millions 
inhabiting these villages our development, our democracy, and our 
education have all become irrelevant. But once we decide to 
approach them in the right spirit they are bound to respond, and 
rise to end their suffering. It may be that in the first phase 
selected homogeneous SC/ST and other backward villages may have 
to be taken up. In case whole villages do not come forward in 
the beginning, then mutual-aid teams may have to be formed. 
Naturally in the whole process of rebuilding villages education 
will have the most vital part to play, because it alone can 
prepare people's minds to receive new ideas, and accept new 
tools, new relationships, and new forms of organisation. 


When, in 1937, Gandhiji presented his Scheme of 
education he called it NAI TALIM, New Education. He knew that a 
new India would need a new education. His Nai Talim was 
education transformed to build a new social order based on truth 
and non-violence. If we do want our education to become a 
‘forceful tool' for social transformation there is no way except 
to adopt the essential features of Nai Talim with such 
adaptations as may be necessary to meet contemporary needs. One 
obvious need is to arrest the almost complete erosion of social 
and moral values. Truth and non-violence are everlasting 
spiritual values that we have inherited from our past, but when 
applied to real life, they come closest to the values of modern 
science and democracy. There are sure indications in the world 
of thought that sooner than later ground: may be prepared for an 
integration between science (truth) and spirituality (unity of 
life). Democracy (non-violence) may be a link between the two. 
That may well lay the foundations of a new culture, far different 
from the one in which we are living. For a brighter India of 
tomorrow we need a new culture which combines the best in both 
science and spirituality. Let our transformed education show the 


way. 


Participatory education, participatory development, and 
participatory democracy will be possible only when we decide upon 
a policy of planned decentralisation. Decentralisation does not 
mean merely devolution of certain functions from the centre to 
lower levels of administration. It is, in fact, concerned with 
the role of the State vis-a-vis the civil society. It involves a 
clear shift of power from the former to the latter. There is no 
denying that during the last forty years there have been failures 
both in centralisation and decentralisation as forms of 
governance. But ina democracy people have, after all, to be 
trusted. The future lies with them. If democracy has to live, 
it is their power that has to be developed, and not of the 
State. For this the necessary objective conditions have to 


be created. To ensure social justice and other democratic 
values local communities have to be strengthened, and their 
social processes regenerated. They must be left free to decide 
and run the whole show of local life. One great advantage of 
doing so will be that local conflicts - there is no end to them 
- will become more manageable. Centralisation has proved 
divisive, and if persisted in, it will create more divisions, 
and will ultimately break up our society, and destroy the 
unity of the country. Less of state and more of civil society is 
the answer to many of our political, social and moral ills. We 
have trusted the voter and he has not betrayed democracy. Let 
us trust the citizen, and he will not betray the values of a 
civil and humane society. We have spent forty-three years on 
building the state, let. us now start building the nation. In 
this process education must attain primacy. It must become 
Power. Education as Power is too important to be left to 
specialists alone. 


In the body of the report, under decentralisation, we 
have suggested the formation of Educational Complexes. The fact 
is that all the agencies working in rural areas ~ the panchayats 
and gramasabhas, voluntary organisations, the educational 
institutions and government departments, as also enlightened 
citizens in the greater cause of building the nation. It should 
not be difficult to do so at the level of the local community. 


Our people have so far depended upon the State alone to 
bring about the needed educational and social transformation. 
The result has been far from happy. The experience of the 
past forty-three years has shown that the State in India 
still represents, by and large, the haves and the upper and 
middle classes and that the representatives of the weaker 
sections play only a minor role therein. This has led to 
growing alienation between the masses and the elite in all 
spheres of national life. That explains why there is resistance 
to all changes that would affect the position of the 
privileged classes, e.g. the introduction of the common school 
system or increase in fees, or again emphasis on elementary 
education in preference to secondary and higher education. 
The contradictions produced by the politico-economic and 
educational systems are too glaring. The situation is fast 
becoming explosive, and if not reversed in time, the 
consequences will be tragic. 


No more will a patch here or a patch there will do. 
The need of the hour is a people's movement for a New 
Education, not for a few put for all. The present entrenched 
system is not likely to respond except under the relentless 
pressure of public opinion and peaceful people's action. 
In this report we have tried to draw as clearly as we could, 
in the limited time allowed, the outlines of a system of 
national education related to our genius, present needs, and 
future progress. In doing so we have widened the horizons of 
education. The three key-points in our thinking have been 
universalisation, vocationalisation and decentralisation. We have 


drawn upon the great tradition of India, the experiences and 
experiments of pioneers in our own country and abroad, and great 
thinkers like Gandhi, Tagore, and others. 


All the basic reforms recommended in this report cannot 
be introduced at once. So, the reforms may be divided into 
three categories - immediate, intermediate, and ultimate. 
There are still questions that require fuller consideration. A 
thousand practical details have to be worked out. Innovations 
will have to be made, and extensive experiments carried out. But 
a beginning in the right direction brooks no delay, and a 
total transformation of our education system should be brought 
about in a period not longer than ten years. The 1990s are going 
to be crucial for us as a nation. What we do in the next ten 
years will determine how we shall face the challenge of the next 
century. 


We have taken what may be called a holistic view of 
education. We hold that in all the stages of education the same 
values should permeate. Each stage should be complete in itself. 
The present system in which the lower stage is a preparation for 
the higher should be given up. This will be easy to do if 
degrees are delinked from jobs, and there is only one stream of 
education including both vocational and general. Universal 
education upto the matriculation standard plus a sound 
grounding in a vocation is a goal we should work for. But 
for the present we have decided to lay stress on elementary 
education upto class VIII. This is the minimum level 
every boy and girl in India should be enabled to attain. 


For the ideas expressed in this preface, I alone am 
responsible. My perceptions and experiences are primarily of a 
social worker, which I have been ever since I left college 
teaching in 1954 to join village service especially in the field 
of rural education. But the report itself is the result of the 
collective labours of the Committee. Its members have worked as 
a team and worked out agreed decisions. We have differed in 
argument, sometimes vehemently, but have always ended in complete 
agreement. 


Let me end with an appeal to all our countrymen who 
have the nation's best interests at heart, be they 
administrators, teachers, social workers, students or just 
citizens. The nation is in peril. In its introduction the New 
Education Policy of 1986 rightly says, "There are moments in 
history when a new direction has to be given to an age-old 
process". This is a truth of great significance. I have no doubt 
that if each one of us realises the significance of this 
truth, even partially, and contributes his mite we shall 
overcome the crisis much sooner than we imagine. The future 
belongs to those that dare and act. 


NEW DELHI (RAMAMURTTI) 
December 26, 1990 
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CHAPTER 1 


METHODOLOGY AND PROCEDURES 


Tebal The Committee to review the National Policy on 
Education (NPE), 1986 was formed on 7th November, 1990 as per 
Government Resolution No. F.1-6/90-PN(D.I) with Acharya Ramamurti 
as Chairman and sixteen others as Members. The terms of 
reference were: 


= to review the National Policy on Education, 1986 and 
its implementation; 


z to make recommendations regarding the revision of the 
Policy; and 


- to recommend action necessary for implementation of the 
revised Policy within a time frame. 


dine Full text of the resolution is presented in Appendix-I. 
DQ: As the Government Resolution envisaged that the 


Committee would devise its own procedure, it set for itself the 
following modalities: 


* Transaction of business through Sub-Committees; 

* Scrutiny of background documents obtained from 
Government; 

* Consultation with Bureau Heads of the Department of 


Education dealing with various specialised areas; 


* Scrutiny of citizens' perceptions; 
* Conduct of field/case studies; 
* Drawal of academic support from specialists co- 


opted/associated with Sub-Committees; and 
* Formulation of perspective for review of education 
policy, receiving responses thereto from interest 
groups and interactions with them. 
T22 In specific terms - 

The following six Sub-Committees were constituted by 
the Committee for considering various subjects (Particulars of 
the composition of the Sub-Committees are presented in 
Appendix-IT) :- 

Sub-Committee I : Access, Equity and Universalisation. 


Sub-Committee II : Education and Right to Work. 


Sub-Committee III : Quality and Standards in Education. 


‘Sub-Committee IV National Unity, Value Education and 


Character Building. 


Sub-Committee V : Resources and Management 
Sub-Committee VI : Rural Education. 
oie ee ‘The main Committee and its Sub-Committees held twenty- 


seven meetings. (Twenty meetings of Sub-Committees and seven 
meetings of the main Committee). 


1.2.4 The National Front Manifesto (Lok Sabha Elections, 
1989) and the Eighth Five Year Plan Approach document approved by 
the National Development Council (NDC) and Cabinet were kept in 
view. 


EAE Statement of background documents obtained from 
Government and referred to is furnished in Appendix-III. 


Lii2s6 ‘Specific papers in regard to implementation of NPE, 
1986 and relevant issues were obtained from the various Bureau 
Heads of the Department of Education and the status of policy 
implementation reviewed including thorough presentations made by 
them. A list of these papers - GP series - is presented in 
Appendix-IVv. 


BESAR Special analytical papers were obtained from resource 
organisations under the Department of Education and reviewed. A 
list of these papers - GOP series - is presented in Appendix-V. 


1.2.8 Special papers on various aspects of education were 
obtained from experts, academics, etc. and reviewed. List of 
these papers - NGP series - is presented in Appendix-VI. 


1:29 All the suggestions in regard to review of Education 
Policy from individuals and organisations were scrutinized, 
computerised and got circulated amongst the members of the 
Committee to facilitate their work in the Sub-Committee meetings 


as well as those of the main Committee. These suggestions are 
contained in five volumes of the document entitled "Citizens' 
Perceptions" presented in Annexure I. The Table below gives 


particulars of the number of letters (citizens' perceptions) 
received from various quarters. 


Table 1 


REVIEW OF NATIONAL POLICY ON EDUCATION, 1986 


Number of letters received (citizens! perceptions) 


S.No. Sources No. of letters 
ens SUG fs CT O Se a ie ae lenin 
Ze Other individuals 250 
33 Seminar proceedings 4 
4. Organisations 62 
S; Institutions 4 
6. Newspaper articles 11 
Total.. 355 ee 
1.2.10 A further break-up of the number of suggestions 


received (arranged subject-wise) from the above six sources is 
presented in the Table below: 
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Table 2 
REVIEW OF NATIONAL POLICY ON EDUCATION, 1986 


Statement showing number of suggestions : Theme-wise 


Subject SOURCES Total 
oo ko ie epee ee 
Goals oe agucation = NMG pc ge 
Current Problems 2 47 0 17 te) 6 72 
Planning and Management 27 248 14 116 2 3 410 
Structure of Education 5 56 0 7 1 (0) 69 
Content and Curriculum 13 176 13 51 1 4 258 
Language in Education 6 123 2 33 1 4 169 
Evaluation and Examination 1 42 3 14 0 (0) 60 


School Edu. - Elementary 


and Secondary 18 106 5 35 0 5 169 
University & Higher 10 97 7 10 1 0 125 
Education 

Technical & Management 2 28 0 8 0 0 38 
Education 

Non-Formal Education. 10 37 fe) 22 0 (0) 69 
Teachers 6 91 14 20 0 0 131 
Education and Employment 2 85 7 42 0 2 138 
Social Justice 10 34 3 20 (0) 4 71 
Resources 2 32 4 19 (0) 0 57 
Rural Education 1 28 24 18 0 4 75 
Total 119 1285 96 440 7 34 1981 
A - VIPs B - Other Individuals C - Seminar proceedings 
D - Organisations E - Institutions F - Newspaper articles 
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TZL The following is a graphic presentation of the source- 
wise number and percentage of suggestions received: 


(64.9%) 


Individuals (0) 


(2.1%) 


ZN Others 4i 


(22.2%) 


Organisations 440 


(4.8%) 
Seminar proceedings 96 


122.12 Theme-wise analysis of the number of suggestions is 
presented in the following graph: 


NATIONAL POLICY ON EDUCATION 


Themewise no. of suggestions 


No. of Suggestions 
00 


Goals of Education 

Current Problems 

Planning and Managerent 
Structure of Education 

Content and Curriculua 
Language’in Education 
Evaluation and Exaaination 
School edu - Elementary & Scndy 
University and Higher Education 
40 Technica) and Hanagenent 

44 Non-Fornal Education 

42. Teachers 

43 Education and Employment 

44 Social Justice 

15 Resources 

46 Rural Education 


O ONO a woe 


NICNET 


Lie 2513 The Committee interacted with the Committee of Experts 
b 


recommendations of the Gujaral Committee for Promotion of Urdu. 
It also had special interactions with the then members of the 
Planning Commission Dr. Rajni Kothari, Shri Lc Jain and Shri J 
D Sethi as also the. Education Secretary, Shri Anil Bordia and 
Chairman of the UGC, Dr. Yashpal. 


1.2.14 A field study of 28 Navodaya Vidyalayas in the States 
of Gujarat, Jammu & Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh made by 49 experienced field functionaries was conducted, 


certain other States as well. Yet another field study on non- 
formal education was also organised in the States of Maharashtra 
and Madhya Pradesh. 


De 27005) Six studies were commissioned Particulars of which are 
given in Appendix VII. 


1.2.16 Study reports on different aspects of Education and 
reports on experiences of other countries on crucial subjects 
were received. Particular mention may be made in this context of 
‘Responsibility skills: "Lessons for Success" - Elementary School 
Curriculum! prepared by Thamas Jefferson Center, Pasadena, 


A Day: Creating a School Climate of Responsibility! Prepared by 
Thamas Jefferson Center, U.S.A., Information Material of Chicago 
Foundation for Education, U.S.A., 'A New Decade of Moral 
Education' - a report of the Regional Workshop on Moral Education 
held in Tokyo on 18-31 January, 1990, ‘Improving Linkages Between 
Research and Educational Reform - Report of the Regional Seminar 
on Educational Research in Asia and the Pacific held in Tokyo on 
18 Oct. - 2 Nov. 1989, 


1.2.17 Based on the reports of the Sub-Committees, Government 
and non-Government Papers, Citizens! Perceptions, Special 


entitled "Towards an Enlightened ana Humane Society : A 
Perspective Paper on Education" th English and Hindi and mailed 
the same to about 2,700 respondents, seeking their comments. 
| The categories of people and organisations to whom the Paper was 
mailed included all Members of Parliament, other political 
leaders, editors of newspapers, Education Ministers of States, 
Secretaries and Directors of Education in State Governments, 
Secretaries to the Government of India, Vice-Chancellors, Heads 
of Academics in Central and State Resource Institutions, 
teachers! organisations, award-winning teachers, students and 
| youth organisations, voluntary organisations (organisations 
engaged in activities, welfare programmes, minority 
organisations, private educational institutions), industry 
organisations and trade unions, besides prominent members of the 
public. 


l 
| 


12-48 All the responses received were computerised into five 
volumes of "Responses to a Perspective Paper on Education" 


presented in Annexure II and circulated amongst the members of 
the Committee. 


1.2.19 Based on the Perspective Paper, a series of 
seminars/workshops were also organised in aifferent parts of 
India. A statement containing particulars of these 


seminars/workshops is furnished in Appendix-VIII. The suggestions 
that emerged therein were duly incorporated in the document of 
responses referred to above. 


Lo 2020 With reference to the perspective Paper on Education, 


419 responses were received as per information furnished in the 
following Table: 


Table 3 
REVIEW OF NATIONAL POLICY ON EDUCATION, 1986 


statement showing number of responses to 
‘A Perspective Paper on Education’ 


Sl.No. Sources No. of letters 
none ncea oo pras onanellora and Resource | 113 i ae 
Organisations 

2. MPs and Political Leaders 6 

3. Teachers and Teachers' Organisations 77 

4. Students and Students! Youth Organisations 27 

5. State Governments 19 

6. News Paper Editors/Articles 35 

7. Seminars/Workshops s 20 

8. Voluntary organisations, Important people 115 

9, Central Government Departments 3 

10. Industrialists and Trade Unions 4 


Total 419 


D221 Particulars of the number of comments received from 
the above 10 sources (arranged subject-wise) are presented in 
the Table below: r 


Table 4 
REVIEW OF NATIONAL POLICY ON EDUCATION, 1986 


Number of comments on A Perspective Paper on 
Education : Theme-wise 


S1.No. Number 
‘a; General d ee a ee 
2. Goals, Roles and Values 116 

3. Right to Education 35 

4. Elementary Education and Universalisation 251 

5. Secondary Education and Vocationalisation 194 

6. Higher Education (General and Technical) 137 

7. Equity and Diversity (Navodaya Vidyalayas) 221 

8. Adult and Continuing Education 90 

9. Content and Curriculum 179 

10. Examination Reforms 125 

11. Decentralisation of Management 163 

12. Languages 159 

13. Teachers and Students 159 

14. Resources (Centrally Sponsored Schemes) 139 
Loita Wed chet 1 ER 2760 


1.2.22 The distribution of the number of respondents source- 


wise, is presented in the following graph: 


ma 


l. Academic, Vice-Chancellor: 
Resource Organisations 

2. MPs and Political Leaders 

3. Teachers and Teachers' 
Organisations 

4, Students and Students 
Youth Organisations 

5. State Governments 

6. News Paper Editors and 
Articles in News Papers 

7. Seminars and Workshops 

8. Voluntary Organisations 
and Important People 

9. Central Government 
Department 

10. Industrialists and 
Trade Unions 
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1.2.23 The numbers of respondents and comments, theme-wise, are 
presented in the following graph: 
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1.2.24 Keeping in view the responses received on the 
Perspective Paper on Education, the Committee held seven national 
level interaction meetings with the various interest groups at) 
IIT, New Delhi between October 25th and November 7th, 1990.) 
Particulars of those who attended these interaction meetings may 
be seen in Annexure-I to the Volume-III of 'Responses'. These 
interest groups were the following: | 


* Students and youth organisations. 
j 
* Teachers' organisations including award winning 
teachers. ! 
* Voluntary organisations and specialist groups of | 
women, etc. 
* Academics and representatives of resource 
organisations. 
* Ministers, Secretaries and Directors of Educatidil 


from the States and Concerned Ministers and 
functionaries in the Central Government. . 


* Industry representatives and trade unions. 
* MPs, political parties and editors of newspapers. — 
Ì 
1.2.25 Both for the purpose of preparing the Perspective Paper 


on Education and for the Final Report, the Committee constituted 
a Drafting Committee with the following composition: 


(i) Dr. C N R Rao 
(ii) Dr. Anil Sadgopal 
(iii) Father T V Kunnunkal 
(iv) Shri S Gopalan 
1.2.26 Acharya Ramamurti in his capacity as Chairman of the 
full Committee participated in several meetings of the Drafting 
Committee. Dr. Vidya Niwas Misra was also, towards the later 


stages of Committee's work, invited to participate in the work of 
the Drafting Committee. 


15222 A three-member Academic cell was constituted to provide 


academic assistance to the Drafting Committee (see Appendix - IX 
for composition). 


1.2.28 The Drafting Committee also received help, in the 
preparation of certain chapters, from the experts mentioned in 
Appendix - X l 
| 
| 
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Ania According to the Resolution constituting the Committee, 
it was to complete its work on the 6th of November, 19°° 
However, there was a brief slippage in the schedule of the 
Comittee on account of the interactions with interest groups 
originally scheduled for the end of September, 1990 having to be 
postponed in the then existing situation in Delhi. This was duly 
reported to the Government. The Government also took note of it. 


Basle, With the change in Government, mid-way through the 
Committee's work, the Chairman of the Committee addressed a 
letter to the new Minister for Human Resource Development on 22nd 
November, 1990 and sought confirmation about whether the 
Committee could go ahead with its work. The Chairman, along with 
Dr. Anil Sadgopal and Member-Secretary also called on the Hon'ble 
Minister subsequently on the 23rd of November, 1990. The Hon'ble 
Minister replied to the Chairman on 23rd November, 1990, 
confirming that the Committee could complete its work and present 
its report by the middle of December, 1990. 


2450 Earlier on, in July, 1990, the Government had requested 
the Committee to furnish an interim report on the respective 
roles of the Central and State Governments and the related 
question of Centrally Sponsored Schemes. The Committee took the 
view that it might not be appropriate to submit any interim 
report prior to interactions with all the interest groups and 
accordingly this was brought to the notice of Government. 
Government took note of it. 


14 5.0 The drafting Committee had a series of sittings from 
December 13, 1990 and prepared the final report of the Committee. 
The Committee approved this on 26th December, 1990 for 
presentation to Government. 
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CHAPTER 2 


APPROACH 


ye hee A The approach of the Committee in reviewing the National 
Policy on Education, 1986 and its implementation has been guided 
by the following principal concerns:- 


* Equity and social justice. 

* Decentralisation of educational management at all 
levels. 

* Establishment of a participative educational order. 

* Inculcation of values indispensable for creation of an 
enlightened and humane society. 

* Empowerment for work 

2. ate The above concerns have been built into the 


recommendations of the Committee as underlying and all pervasive 
perceptions so as to realise the Constitutional and cultural 
goals of education. 


Byes In order to achieve equity and social justice and 
thereby remove elitist aberrations, education has been viewed by 
the Committee in the overall context of social, economic, 
regional and gender based disparities. For example, any effort at 
vocationalising education will carry no meaning unless, 
concurrently, the Government lays down an appropriate Income and 
Wages Policy. Likewise, national policies concerning removal of 
economic disparities such as for land reforms, employment, health 
and nutrition etc. have to be concurrently established/reviewed. 
Of course, it is not for this Committee to give recommendations 
in regard to policies concerning other major sectors. However, 
mention is made of this only to bring home the point that an 
educational order based on considerations of equity and social 
justice cannot autonomously come about without interlinkages with 
these policies. 


2.2ias A very vital component of the overall strategy for 
securing equity and social justice in education is the 
development of the Common School System. The Committee is fully 
aware that this is no new innovation but has been with us for 
over quarter of a century since the report of the Education 
Commission, 1964-66 and the essential point is that this has just 
remained a concept and its non-implementation has only 
contributed to the accentuation of the existing educational 
disparities. Concrete steps for translating this concept into 
action have to be taken. In order to achieve this objective, the 
existing Government, Local Body and Government-aided schools 
have to be transformed through quality improvement into genuine 
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neighbourhood schools. Private schools also should be similarly 
transformed in course of time by making them freely accessible. 


26253) It is particularly in the context of the need for 
establishing the Common School System that some of the members 
of the Committee have found it difficult to go along with the 
Navodaya Vidyalaya Scheme. It is, inter-alia, for this reason 
that the Committee as a whole has advocated against establishment 
of more Navodaya Vidyalayas, not to speak of the inequity in 
nurturing talent only in a few. It is on account of the 
unfairness in judging a scheme for the implementation of which 
adequate resources as orginally envisaged were not provided, and 
of the need for a fair and total review of the scheme that the 
Committee has made alternative recommendations on its future. 
The Committee, of course, has also taken into account the 
practical difficulties in abruptly discontinuing a scheme which 
involves about 50,000 students and 3,000 teachers. 


2.2.4 The rural areas in general, and the tribal areas in 
particular, have suffered in terms of resources, personnel and 
infrastructure facilities. This phenomenon of regional 
disparities in educational development has acquired a major 
political dimension in the current Indian scene. It is reflected 
in the regional and sub-regional movements. Therefore, the need 
of the hour is planning for, and implementation of, educational 
development programmes in terms of disaggregated targets and, 
area, community and gender specific activities. This would mean 
concrete programmes being established on ground for the 
disadvantaged groups - SCs and Tribes, women, the educationaly 
backward minorities and the handicapped with appropriate 
budgeting for the same. No doubt, there have been special 
component plans for the SCs and sub-plans -for the Tribes. But 
these plans have largely remained exercises on Paper, not 
concretely provided for in the budget documents. The consequence 
has been that these plans have not had any impact on the 
educational standards of the SCs and STs in terms of enrolment, 
retention and reduction in drop out rates. Excepting for the 
implementation of a small Scheme, "The Integrated Education for 
the Disabled", the handicapped do not significantly feature in 
the educational programmes of the Centre or the States. The 
Programmes for the educationally backward minorities have not 
been significant, having been construed as the almost exclusive 
domain of the States. 


2028 In order to promote participation of the girls and 
women in education at all levels, there is need for an integrated 
approach in designing and implementing the Schemes that would 
address all the factors that inhibit their education. Mere 
implementation of disaggregated schemes such as Opening of Non- 
formal Education Centres for Girls, Adult Education Centres for 
Women etc. by themselves are not adequate. In this context 
special mention may be made of inter-action of Early Childhood 
Care and Education (ECCE) with primary education. Education of 
women is not to be construed of a question of mere access but of 
empowering them through education of all on equality of sexes. 
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2.2.6 The modifications suggested in the case of 
vocationalisation of School Education have been construed in the 
context of equity and social justice as well. The Scheme, as it 
is now implemented, though unintendedly, has come to be viewed by 
the students as well as the parents, as one meant for the less 
fortunate. It is also on account of this that a single stream of 
School education with vocational as well as non-vocational 
components of different mixes becomes relevant and important. 


2207. Examination reforms also have their justification from 
the point of view of equity and social justice. The Examination 
system tilts heavily in favour of the privileged who have access 
to certain facilities such as special teaching learning material, 
special coaching etc. It is, inter alia, to rectify this 
inequitable tilt that examination reforms have been suggested. 


22A One of the factors seriously inhibiting access for the 
rural students to Higher Education is the continuing sway of 
English. Hence, equity demands that Education in the media of 
regional languages is encouraged at all level. This would call 
not merely for political and academic commitment for the switch 
over to the regional languages media but a package of other 
measures including conscious efforts at organising tests for 
recruitments in the public and private services in the regional 
languages, at least options for taking university examinations in 
these languages and incentives for the same apart from production 


of appropriate teaching learning materials, reference literature 
etc. 


Paes el ` The fundamental justification for decentralised 
planning and management of education is the sheer size and 
diversity of the country. In the sphere of education, the size 
and diversity of the country get reflected in the magnitude of 
the population to be provided education, number of the 
educational institutions to be established from the primary to 
the university level, the number of languages in which delivery 
services have to be organised, the cultural and regional 
diversities which have to be linked to the content and process of 
education etc. Decentralisation is the only solution to these 
problems. There is need for decentralisation of educational 
planning and management all the way down at all levels, from the 
Centre to the States, from the States to the districts, from the 
districts to the blocks, from the blocks to the 
panchayats/villages and habitations. The Committee does realise 
that a further complexity is added to the dimensions of 
decentralisation by the uneven status of establishment of the 
Panchayat Raj system in the country. But this does not detract 
from the need for decentralisation. 


i 


AS Decentralisation in the university system would mean © 
autonomy for the universities and colleges as well as for the © 
respective faculties and individual teachers. Examination _ 
reforms including establishment of continuous, comprehensive 
internal evaluation cannot come about unless delegation of 
authority and decentralisation of functions becomes real down to 
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the level of teachers. Educational complexes recommended by the 
Committee are construed as an instrument of bringing about 


decentralisation. 


263%3 Side by side with emphasising decentralisation as the 
corner-stone of planning and implementation of educational 
programmes, the Committee would lay much store by convergence of 
services. already available through the parallel infrastructure 
created in several departments vitally connected with the 
Education. This would call for institutionalised coordination 
mechanisms to be evolved and to be set into operation as a rule 
of practice. 


2.4.0; The Committee has envisaged the concept of participative 
educational order as being relevant to every stage of education 
as only involvement through participation can bring about the 
environment for genuine reform. Important modalities 
contemplated in this regard are involvement of the colleges 
and universities in issues of regional development and 
improvement of school education; creation of school complexes, 
bringing about mutual coordination between primary schools, 
middle schools, high schools, colleges and universities (the 
universities affiliating themselves, as it were, with these 
complexes so that management of education becomes a job of the 
professional); forging education-industry interactions for the 
purpose of bringing about cost effective and practice oriented 
vocationalisation of school education; involvement of the village 
communities in working for the goal of universal elementary 
education; non-formalising the formal school system so that the 
system itself reaches out to the door-steps of those who are out 
of school, apart from being attractive to, and also be capable 
of, retaining them; assignment of meaningful role to genuine 
voluntary agencies engaged in educational development programmes; 
and, of course, the teacher being placed centre-stage in 
educational reform at all levels with careful attention devoted 
to their status, recruitment modalities, service conditions and 
training. 


2 e St NPE 1986 as a whole reflects that educational 
development was construed in the background of human resource 
development. In fact, the Policy called for new designs of human 
resource development for availing of the unprecedented 
opportunities that would be thrown up by the ensuing decades. In 
the view of the Committee, the human being is to be valued as 
more than a resource. Mere emphasis on the resource aspect has 
„overtones of utilitarian connotations. * 


* In order to de-emphasise the utilitarian over-tones of the 
expression Human Resource Development, the Committee is of 
the opinion that the nomenclature of the Ministry, namely, 
Ministry of Human Resource Development should be changed 
into Ministry of Education. The term Education is broad 
enough to encompass the aspects of Culture & Arts, Youth 
Affairs & Sports and Women & Child Development. 
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While utilitarian aspects are important, the human being has to 
be developed with accent on character building, dignity of labour 
and value to the society at the national and international. 
levels. 


275.2 In the view of the Committee value education is to be 
construed as a continuous process which is to be sustained | 
throughout the process of growth of the individual from 
childhood to adolescence, then to adulthood and so on. 
Inculcation of values has to be seen as distinct from the output 
of individual schemes and programmes of school regimen. The 
hidden curriculum, as distinct from the explicit ones obtaining 
in the class room situation, is much more important for the 
development of balanced personality amongst the students. It is 
also the role of value education to bring about integration of 
the hand, head and heart to ensure that education does not 
alienate the students from the family, community and life. One of 
the key roles of education should be creation of a work culture 
at all stages of education so that the individual develops into a 
socially and economically useful human being with respect for the 
welfare of all living beings (Sarva bhootha hitha). Above all 
else, critical appreciation and concern for the cultural and 
artistic heritage of the country has to be instilled amongst the 
students. It is this package of values which will help the 


creation and sustenance of an enlightened and humane society in 
the country. 


2.6.0 It has been clearly within the perception of the 
Committee that much of what is contained in its report has 
already been dealt with by different Commissions and Committees 
which were called upon to go into educational policy from time to 
time from the 19th century onwards. However, it is a fact that 
many of the ideas and concepts have remained as such without 
being translated into action and much impact has not been brought 
to bear upon the educational development of the country in the 
desired lines. The Committee's effort has, therefore, largely 


been one of advising on possible alternative modalities of 
implementation. 
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CHAPTER 3 


ROLES, GOALS AND VALUES IN EDUCATION 


3kg The goals of education have been defined again and 
again in different contexts. But it would seem appropriate to 
accept, as a frame of reference, the goal of education, as 
envisaged by the Father of the Nation, Gandhiji: " The goal of 
education is to establish a non-violent and non-exploitating 
social and economic order". Much reflection and wisdom had gone 
into this pithy statement, which is as relevant today as it was 
in his time or even more so. This is the purpose of education in 
a modern, democratic society, its long term goal. But can we 
define the role of education, more specifically and concretely, 
in terms of a process definition? 


352.10 Education is a process, a long drawn out one, indeed a 
life-long process of Learning to Be by Learning To Become. It 
cannot, therefore, be linked merely to what takes place in a 
school, over a fixed period of hours or years. In order to 
qualify as an important first step of a process and of a life- 
long process, it must equip the student with capabilities to 
continue to learn as well as to unlearn, seeing both learning and 
unlearning as important. Thus first or “beginning education' is 
only the initiation of the child into the world of Knowledge, of 
Attitudes and Values and of Skills. The “beginning education! 
must provide foundational knowledge (a mere heap of facts and 
data for memorisation, will not prove to be a foundation on which 
one can build later), a critical exploration into the 
perspectives and values of the community of people he lives and 
deals with, and the beginnings of a set of psycho-motor skills. 


37.310 The major goals and roles of education may be further 
elaborated seeing the same as a process of empowerment and of 
becoming, (for the individual, which, for the same reason, also 
becomes) an instrument for social change. To specify: 


a. Education must provide a techno-informative or a sound 
knowledge base, empowering the person through knowledge 
and on which one can build later on. 


b. Education must also provide opportunities to aquire 
skills, through engaging the students in a variety of 
processes and situations. These skills would be basic 
life skills, such as foundational skills in 
communication, computation, social skills and manual 
skills, which would enable the student to develop 
specific job orientted skills later. 


e? Education must further provide a climate for the 
nurture of values, both as a personalised set of values 
forming one's character and including necessarily 
social, cultural and national values, so as to have a 
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context and meaning for actions and decisions, and in 
order to enable the persons to act with conviction and 
commitment. 


d. Education must play an interventionist and catalytic 
role too for promoting national cohesion and unity by 
empowering the students to become agents of social 
change. 


3.4.0 Can education, a sub-system of the macro society, 
effectively influence the mass society? Seemingly difficult, 
almost impossible, to effect change from within the system. This 
is where the catalytic role (change from within) through 
intervention can make the difficult happen, the seemingly 
impossible, possible. How? Here are a few brief comments: 


a Present day curriculum is full of content, of techno- 
informative data, much of it neutral data, consisting of facts 
and figures, theories, inventions and laws etc. Several of these 
facts are also selected facts, namely some facts are selected in 
and others are selected out. To that extent, there is an open 
curriculum and an equally real hidden curriculum, the latter 
having as much or more influence on the students as the former. 
While one merely informs, the other effectively forms opinions, 
mind-sets, and values. 


345.2 To illustrate: In the presentation of the history of 
India's freedom struggle, facts are mentioned, leading one to 
conclude that independence was won, without the involvement of a 
large mass of the people of India, particularly of the common and 
deprived sections of society. Social Studies lessons studiously 
avoid any reference to the inequalities and unfair treatment that 
the SC/ST and other minorities have been facing in free India. 
The student does not learn, from the curriculum, of the 
educational, social and economic disparities. Structures of the 
Government, of the courts etc are given in great detail, but 
little provision for legal literacy, namely to appreciate one's 
rights and also of one's duties. In fact, the section on 
fundamental duties, in the constitution, is among the most unread 
chapters. Though a work culture is an urgent national need, the 
curriculum does not include any significant treat of it. A common 
myth is created that the national wealth and the GNP is the work 
of a handful of States, of a few scientists and of industrial and 
business classes of people, leaving out the major contribution to 
the national economy by the common masses. When dealing with 
preventive and curative aspects of health, the rich traditional 
knowledge and skills for effective cures and preventions hardly 
find a mention. Many more such examples could be cited. 


3,548 Such biased inclusions and exclusions form stereotypes 
and myths in the minds of the young. The prevalent attitude of 
not dicussing items of life and reality in the classroom, even in 
the upper classes, out of fear that this will arouse communal 
passions or begause they are seen as political and not 
educational (1) . i$ an aspect that needs a second look. Are we 
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educating for life and for reality or merely for award of marks 
and certificates? Our present day education, at school and even 
University levels, provides little scope for organised and 
regular reflection, and even less for experimental learning, 
without which internalisation will not take place. Such education 
remains superficial. 


3.5.4 Such internalisations will mean greater awareness and 
sensitization of the students and will prepare the way for action 
and decisions at the individual and community levels, by a group 
of informed citizens. Imitating the proverbial ostrich, which 
thinks that 'what I don't see, just isn't there' is not going to 
help in solving any of the problems. Far too little attention 
has been given to the third and fourth roles of education, namely 
the value education role and of being interventionist. Developing 
more appropriate curriculum, through new designs and planning of 
transaction methodologies will need urgent attention. 


3GS Education should pave the way for enhanced awareness, 
greater openness, and ability and courage to question, and 
toughness to search for solutions. In other words, initial 
education is to be a foundational experience, a starter for 
enabling the individual to enter effectively and creatively into 
the many tasks and challenges of life. It is not a tool box that 
s/he would carry through life, in the belief that all 
eventualities can be dealt with, with the aid of the tools in the 
box! That is why certificate or degree education can be so 
misleading (as it often has been) about the real role and 
purposes of education. One view is to see the goal of initial 
education as equipping one with basic minimum levels of 
knowledge, attitudes/values and skills to start one's life 
journey. It is quite another view to assume that first education, 
whether completed at the primary, secondary or even tertiary 
stage, will reach one to one's destination in life. 


B70 Education, as an instrument of development, must, 
therefore be also a truly freeing experience, a process of 
liberation. Liberation from what? In our Indian context, 
liberation from the numerous prejudices based on caste, gender, 
religion, region, language etc; from prejudices based on 
superstitious beliefs; from a variety of unfounded fears; and 
positively, freedom to explore, to investigate; freedom to accept 
truth, even when it goes against one's earlier notions and 
beliefs. In that frame of reference, the more educated a person 
is, the less prejudiced, the more open s/he should become, less 
fearful to stand by one's convictions and when need arises, make 
demands from oneself and from others as well as for them. This 
is what is meant by education becoming a freeing experience, an 
instrument of liberation. True education must humanise the 
person. Our forefathers experienced an effortless harmony 
between themselves, others and nature. Bhuthdaya or a feeling of 
universal compassion is one of the finest expressions of this 
mind-set of our ancestors and of our cultural heritage. 
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3.8.0 The indicator of educational effectiveness is to see 
the kind of competencies that the person has acquired and is 
capable of acquiring, in terms of knowledge, attitudes and 
skills. Education, in other words, must initiate a life-long 
process of developmental exploration, within its two dimensions, 
one of the self and the second of the community and the wider 
society. Nothing less is genuine education. 


Jo IL What is happening on the ground today is indeed a 
matter of real concern. Students acquire the necessary techno- 
informative package and want success and instant success at that. 
They are impatient to wait. In the cauldron of competition, few 
laws exsist and even these are not respected. As a result, there 
has been growing brutalisation of our society. Science and 
technology have made many seemingly impossible things possible. 
The human and the humane, have taken a back seat. We have 
accepted democracy in our country, not merely as a form of 


government, but also a value frame. The luminous words of the » 


preamble to the Constitution is the articulation of that value 


frame. We need to find practical answers to safeguard thel 


autonomy of the individual (one's democratic right), while also 
making him aware and responsive to the rights of others. 
| 


319.2 Already in 1961, Jawahar Lal Nehru convened the first] 


National Integration Conference. It welcomed the suggestion of 
Akhil Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh to launch a mass campaign for the 
following pledge to be signed by every adult Indian: | 


"I, as a citizen of India, affirm my faith in the 
universal principle of civilised society, namely | 
that every dispute between citizens, or groups, 
institutions or organisations of citizens, should be 
settled by peaceful means; and, in view of the 

growing danger to the integrity and unity of the 
country, I hearby pledge myself never to resort to 
physical violence in the case of any dispute, 

whether in my neighbourhood or in any other part of 
India" 


R903) Among the principal causes for our national unity not 
being strong has been the mixing of religion and politics, over- 
stress on regions and localities, leading to the adoption of the 
norm of ‘jobs for the sons of the soil only' and caste and 
religion-based tensions and riots. f 


3.9.4 In 1986, the National Integration Council laid down the 
basic principle: "Secularism is the bedrock of our nationhood. 
Every Indian has the right, sanctified by the Constitution, to 
pursue his religious beliefs and practices in full freedom. At 
the same time, tolerance and fraternal feelings are enjoined 
upon all communities". Back in 1937, the Zakir Husain 
Committee, appointed by the All India National Education) 
Conference, and presided over by Mahatma Gandhi, held up the 
ideal of development of a citizenship in an organised, civilised 
democratic and. cooperative community and recommended that 4 
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course in history, in civics and in current events, combined with 
a reverential study of the different religions of the world, 
showing how in essentials they meet in perfect harmony should be 
introduced. 


SPOSE The honesty of science, in search of what is true, must 
find its reflection in personal and collective lives, as against 
the large-scale hyprocrisy of double standards and norms. Can 
such transformation take place without touching the deeper self 
in us, the mind and the spirit of man, namely what is spiritual? 
We are not referring to the role and relevance of religions here, 
but to the legitimacy of the role and place of the spiritual in 
an age of science, and perhaps, especially in an age of science. 


3 el Education is a multi-dimensional process. While 
developing the individual, there must also be a stress on 
education contributing to assist the student towards attaining 
national goals and purposes. There is a widespread feeling, among 
a cross section of the people in India today that all is not well 
with our body politic and that education must contribute actively 
and positively to find a part of the solution. Currently, 
national unity and = secularism, scientific temper and 
modernisation, a work culture and work ethics, and above all a 
humane and caring society are among the pressing national goals. 
The Report on the National Commission on Teachers I (1983-85) 
mentions the following four national goals: 


- A United, secular India 

= A Modern Nation 

- A Productive people 

- A Humane and Caring Society. 


Spill ee There is enough attention paid to the development of 
the individual through education. The social dimension of 
education necessitates that education be essentially value-based. 
There cannot be an education that is neutral or of a uniform 
type. Hence there cannot be an educational process and 
objectives that would fit every people and every nation. 
Education has to be culturally coloured and enriched. We may view 
culture from three levels of depth: a) the superficial or 
external level gives a sense of identity to a community, group, 
region or nation. In our case, the different kinds of distinctive 
dresses, the way birth, marriage or death rites are performed by 
different groups, food preferences and preparations, celebration 
of festivals etc. fall into this category and level. b) at a 
deeper second level, the more substantive aspects of a culture 
and its achievements are to be found, such as the different dance 
forms, music traditions, art and architechture, literature, as 
well as planning, systems of management etc. c) at the third or 
deepest level lie the foundational values, world-views, 
perspectives, mind-sets, and the philosophy of a people about the 
way they view basic realities of life, relations and after life. 
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S221 03 The process of modernisation will necessarily bring 
about changes at level one and also, though more slowly, at level 
two. Both will be influenced and guided by the perceptions and 
changes at level three. That is why, acculturation is seen as 
basic and essential to education, in the Policy. There cannot be 
culture-free education. 


3.11.4 The growing malaise in modern education is that it is 
seen and practised merely or mainly as a means of acquiring 
techno-informative knowledge and skills, with little or no 
anchoring in the cultural roots of the country and its 
perspectives. We do not mean this in any narrow, parochial sense, 
namely education seen as a means of brain-washing the students, 
making them adopt fundamentalist positions, in the name of 
religion, region, language or caste or any other. But unless 
education helps the students to develop not only a personal 
identity but also a social and national identity (which 
essentially means a set of value perspectives and world views, 
linked to one's cultural traditions) education cannot be said to 
have fulfilled its essential role. 


Sf Bea A major task of reconstruction of the education system 
is to re-establish the links between education and life, and 
hence between the school and the community. The teachers, by and 
large, see themselves as responsible for teaching certain 
assigned subjects and to do certain other assigned tasks. They 
have little or no links with the concerns and situations of the 
community in which the school is placed and for the people, whose 
children they teach. This alienation has to be put an end to. We 
see the imperative need for every school to be, in the real 
sense, a Community School. 


oi PAA A Community School would mean that the school is not 
cnly teaching the children from the community or area that it 
serves but is organically linked with the community, has 
emotional attachment with it, and hence is actively involved with 
and extends itself into the life and concerns of the community. 
This linkage or bond will manifest itself in collaborating with 
the community for provision or support of various kinds of 
services. This kind of open-ended community and bridge building, 
breaking the traditional barriers, based on gender, group, caste, 
religion or language, is seen as an important role of education. 


371243 Such community schools did exist in some parts of the 
country, such as in Haryana, with the provision of hostels. In 
some tribal areas, "Ghotuls" still exist. These brought together 
the youth from the community, and involved themselves actively 
and in an organised fashion in outreach into the community, 
especially in times of special need. The Ghotul provided a 
structure for socialisation of the young, according to the 
community norms. Every school should develop into a community 
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school, so that it goes out to the community of people around and 
is involved actively with their concerns while the community also 
reaches into the school, using its resources and facilities for 
community purposes. 


ALGA What precisely will be the form of such extension work 
will depend on the quality of commitment and the competencies of 
the Head and teachers of the school and of the community that it 
is linked to. It may be related to agriculture, health, animal 
husbandry, population and family education, environment 
conservation or a variety of other developmental areas of 
interest to the particular community. For a competent and 
imaginative head, it may also mean an on-going provision of 
services to: the community by students who have been specially 
trained for technical jobs and for which the community would pay. 
The list would indeed be a long one. But whatever extension work 
is undertaken, it has to be relevant and should find a ready 
participation from the community. 


Be Lz The majority of our schools in the country, being 
situated in the rural sector, are already common schools and 
neighbourhood schools. The problem lies only with the minority of 
schools in the urban sector. But whether urban or rural, 
Government or private, the average school remains divorced from 
the community. There are already many rules and conditions for 
recognition and affiliation of a school. We suggest that one of 
the essential conditions be that the school would engage itself 
in meaningful and on-going developmental work with the community. 
Not as a bit of ritual SUPW or donating some money for this or 
that need but entering into a long-term partnership with the 
community and selectively involving itself with it. 


35266) This would be an effective way for all schools, whether 
urban or rural, Government or private, to become community 
schools and for the minority of urban schools to get involved in 
the concerns of the community around. This would pave the way for 
the minority of present urban schools and especially the English- 
medium aided and unaided schools to become neighbourhood schools, 
as a first step towards fully entering into ,a Common School 
System. The schools need not see this as a tragedy or a sure 
means of loss of present standards. We suspect that the measure 
for standards is largely based, today, on the very inadequate 
yardstick of public examination results. The more meaningfully a 
school can establish links with the community, by connecting 
subjects and curricula of the school with the situations and 
demands of the community, the greater will be the quality of 
learning that would result and hence the quality of education. A 
sea change would also occur in the attitudes of the urban school 
children, in the present English-medium schools. 


ala However, the fundamental problem in our system is 
caused, not by a minority of schools but by the majority of 
schools, namely by the two categories that are fully supported by 
public funds, the Government schools and the Local Body schools. 
These have, by and large, remained outside the purview of any 
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real educational audit, though they are required to submit many 
forms of how small amounts of money are spent. Abolition of the 
private schools, urged by several persons, will not solve the 
major educational problem, we feel. It can only be solved when 
the majority school sector finds it possible to substantively 
raise its present level of educational attainments and 
effectiveness. 


FELIE In a recent National Conference, organised by NIEPA, 
under Government initiative, in December, 1989, the topic of 
empowering the Heads of Secondary Schools was discussed and 
detailed recommendations were arrived at. It is strongly urged 
that the Government, both at the Central and State levels, take 
early decisions to introguce functional autonomy in the 
Government schools, within a clear frame of accountability and in 
a progressively phased manner, so that their quality can improve 
radically. Without such empowerment of the Head of the 
institution, it is not fair to demand that s/he adequately meets 
the many role expectations. Nor can the present neglect of the 
majority of students in the Government and Local Body, schools be 
allowed to continue. 


Ena This kind of transformation of the quality of 
education, once made available in the normal Government schools, 
will pave the way for the Common School System to become a 
reality and will end the present division of the count and its 
people, between those who have access to the privileged minority 
of schools, and patronised by the civil servants, those from the 
Armed Forces, from large industries and service sectors as well 
as the professions and business categories and the majority who 
can gain admission only in underprivileged ordinary or poor 
quality schools, which form the majority of schools. Quality of 
education thus makes a significant contribution to perpetuate the 
privileges enjoyed by a fairly small minority of the people. Some 
put the percentage at a small 3%, while a more fair percentage 
may be around 15-20. But even this is a totally unacceptable 

percentage, in our democratic set up. i 


3.2363 It is recognised that the middle class, in our country, | 
as in other countries, exercises a great deal of pivotal force in | 
decision-making. Educational policies have indeed taken a stance 

in favour of the majority, but in practice, no effective steps | 
have been taken to equalise opportunity, through provision of — 
education of comparable quality to all. The 86 Policy makes this 
remarkable statement of intent, but there is little evidence that 
action steps have kept up with policy intentions. i] 
3.14.0 Developing schools into truly community schools will be 
one way of giving effect to the interventionist and catalytic 
role of education. Community schools will become a major force to 

break down the present division of educational haves and 
havenots. It will also provide a context and climate for nurture 
of values, through organised reflection and decisions. The 

formation of the Educational Complex that the Committee has 

recommended will provide another buttress to attain national 
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goals and purposes. Vocationalisation of education, which has 
also been recommended, will have a base to operate from. 
Improvement of the quality of schools, evolution of neighbourhood 
schools and leading to the Common School System are also linked 
to the proper development of making every school a community 
school. That is why we consider this a key recommendation. 


3.15.0 The NPE was clear on the essential role of education as 
an acculturating process. It also saw and emphasised the role of 
development of human resource through education and training. The 
Committee views man as more than a mere resource, an economic 
commodity, and have stressed the human and have put the accent on 
the cultural and spiritual, as on science and technology for the 
total education of the total person. The Committee is in basic 
agreement with the 1986 Policy perspective and thrust but have 
elaborated on certain key result areas,which have not received 
adequate ground level priority, such as re-design of curriculum 
and methodologies and a machinery for effective implementation. 


Si G0 This, the Committee feels, remains the great unfinished 
task 
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CHAPTER 4 


EQUITY, SOCIAL JUSTICE AND EDUCATION 


fection A: Education and Women's Equality ' E 


464.01 The evaluation of policy in relation to women's” 
education needs necessarily to be made in the larger context of 
the socio-cultural reality in which women live;' and the 
educational situation that is sought to be addressed and 


subsequently redressed. 
ji 


4.1.2 At the time of the formulation: of NPE 1986, the 
existing data on the state of education (Government Reports and 
the Census of India 1981) clearly indicated the following trendi 
in the educational situation of women. The NPE/POA also make 
reference to some of these. | 


= The rate of illiteracy among women is 75% as: compared) 
to 53 % for men. Illiterate women predominate in 
villages and particulrly among the under-privileged) 
sections of society. The illiteracy rate is as high as 
90.1% among SC women and 92% R; | 
among ST women (Census, 1981). ' . | 


- Regional disparities in the state of women's literacy 
are also pronounced. While illiteracy among women in 
Kerala is 34%, it is as high as 89% in, Rajasthan and 
86% in Bihar. y 

- While about 42% of boys in the age-group of ‘6-14 years, 
at an all-India level are not attending schools, almost} 
62% of the girls in the same age group do not go to 
schools. This gender disparity is further accentuated 
if one views the rural population separately. About | 
47% of the rural boys in this age group do, not attend 
school. In contrast, the proportion of rural girls 
outside the ambit of formal education is as high as 
70%. Even in the urban areas, more than one-third of 

the girls are outside the school system. 


- While 70% of non-enrolled children are girls, the 
majority come from rural areas. Enrolment rates arè 
poorest among girl children who belong to communities 
which suffer from social and economic discrimination 
i.e., the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other 
educationally backward communities. 


- Although precise data are not available, it is widely 
acknowledged that the percentage of girls belonging t0 
certain minority communities going to schools may be 4 
low, as in the case of SC/ST girls, if not lower. 
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- # While the drop out rate of both male and female school 
children increases with the stage of education, it is 
more acute among girls at each stage. Here again, 
dimensions such as the urban-rural, socio-economic 
status and ethnic background are important. 


- . The representation of women in higher education is as 
low as 31%. Data show that, of all the women enrolled 
in higher education, 55% are in arts courses and only 
20% in science courses. Women also tend to join lower 
professional courses as compared to higher professional 
courses. For example only 6% of students enrolled for 
engineering courses are women. 


z The proportion of women amongst teachers engaged at 
Primary, Middle and High/Higher Secondary levels in 
1987788 E yas aS *ehOWuLass 26 9ty 32:2 %4 and 31.2% 
respectively. 


m It is recognised that women are poorly represented at 
higher . levels of the decision-making process in the 
education system, though information on this issue is 
yet to be compiled. 


The Status of. Women in Indian Society - Implications for 
Education 
4.203 Research available on the education of women in India 


points to a number of socio-cultural and economic factors that 
influence the participation of women in the system of education 
and have a bearing on the above-mentioned trends. 


4.1.4 The prevailing cultural norms of gender behaviour and 
the perceived “domestic' and reproductive roles of women tend to 
adversely affect the education of girls. Negative attitudes 
towards sending girls to school, prejudices against retaining 
them in school, restrictions on mobility especially after 
puberty, early marriage, pressures to enter ~womanly' courses 
etc. are known to affect the nature of participation of women in 
education. These are reflections of the patriarchal values and 
attitudes which are dominant in society. The effect of gender 
bias varies in different social and economic groups and is 
particularly harsh on communities which suffer discrimination and 
those in certain minority groups. Among poor families, the 
economic role of the girl child and her responsibilities in the 
household are obstacles to schooling. The gender bias existing 
in society has a direct bearing on many aspects of the education 
system. These include inadequate facilities for girls' education 
at different stages, unequal access to non-traditional’ courses, 
gender stereo-types in both the ‘official' and ~hidden' 
curriculum, negative attitudes of teachers and administrators, 
and poor representation of women in positions of authority and 
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decision-making. Education policy must, therefore, address) 
itself to the larger socio-economic and cultural context that 
affects education of girls. 


A515 At the same time, it must be recognised that poor 
enrolments and large drop-out rates among girl children are not 
a result of social, economic and cultural factors alone, but are 
also the product of the policy and its priorities. For example,) 
it is policy which determines the nature of the available 
educational facilities, their coverage and quality. This in the 
above context can either accentuate existing problems of girls! 
education or facilitate their participation. 


NPE/POA Stipulations 


4.1.6 Referring to women's education, the NPE clearly states 
that education will “play a positive, interventionist role in the 
empowerment of women .... foster the development of new values 
through redesigned curricula, textbooks, the training and 
orientation of teachers, decision-makers and administrators...'. 
The thrust of the policy lies in intervening within the education 
system, as is also evident from the policy parameters listed in 
the POA. The socio-economic and cultural constraints that lie 
outside the school system and have a direct bearing on girls 
education are not adequately addressed. The larger context off 


society among whom girls enrolment is the lowest, do not seem to 
have informed strategy enunciation. The NPE seemingly construes 
education alone as “an agent of basic change in the status of 
women'. The concern for ‘support services', such as water, 
fuel, fodder, child-care and hostel facilities, has not been 
adequately operationalised in the POA. This is also reflected i 

the POA's acceptance (without question) of the official norms) 
regarding the distnace at which schooling should be available in) 
rural areas. For instance, the official norms of 1 km. and 3 km.) 
as ‘walking distance', at which primary and middle schools 


respectively are to be made available may still not be suitable 
for girls. 


4.1.7 Further, even if education is to play an interventionist 
role, it is crucial that a gender perspective is reflected 
throughout the policy*. This implies that all dimensions of the 
education policy should reflect a “well-conceived edge in favour 
of women' in order to “neutralise the accumulated distortions of 
the past'. There is, however, a gap between the policy statement 


must also play "se, an active role in promoting the new 
values of „equality in the division of roles, rights and 
responsibilities between men and women in every sphere". | 
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and the POA. Other than the part where the focus is on 
“Education for Women's Eguality', the education of the female 
half' of the population receives only scattered references in the 
POA. The POA as a whole does not reflect a holistic treatment of 
women's education in all its aspects. 
4.1.8 In the discussion that follows, the Committee reviews 
the NPE and POA in the context of women's education and makes 
recommendations with regards to the following dimensions* : 

=- Access to education and quality of learning, 

= Content of education and gender bias, 

- Vocational education, 

oS Training of teachers and other educational personnel 

= Research and development of Women's Studies, 

= Representation of women in the educational hierarchy, 

s Empowerment of women, 


- Adult education, 


- Resources, and 


Management. 


Access to Education and Quality of Learning 


4.1.9 The education of children in general and the girl child 
in particular, has to be viewed within the larger context of 
development. In addition to the socio-economic and cultural 


factors referred to earlier, the education of girls is in a very 
real sense linked to the availability of water, fuel,. fodder and 
child-care facilities to individual families. As much as 29 per 
cent of the entire time of a girl~child in rural areas is spent 
in the collection of fuel and 20% in fetching water. Care of 
siblings also accounts for a significant proportion of a girl's 
time. This is particularly so in poor rural families. For 
instance, it was observed that in eastern UP, 30% of the 
household burden and 20% of the agricultural work is shared by 
girl children. 


* Many of these concerns are relevant for school children in 
general. However, this chapter focuses specifically on the 
education of girls. 


pal 


a) Water, Fuel,and Fodder 


4.1.10 The release of the girl-child for schooling thus 
requires an improvement in the access of house-holds to water, 
fuel and fodder, and this should invariably inform the Policy. 
Further, it should also stress that efforts in the direction of 
social forestry, drinking water supply and greening of village 
common lands should be viewed not merely as “eliminating 
drudgery from women's lives' (POA, Para 12) but as necessary 
inputs to improve girls' access to and retention in schools. In 
the POA, the mention of support services appears to have no 
operational link with the Primary School. 


a 


Recommendations 


i) There is a crucial link between the easy access to water, 
fuel and fodder and schooling of girls. This understanding 
needs to be explicitly reflected in the policy of Government 
and be concretised in operational designs. 


ii) `Local Area Planning', as envisaged in the “Approach to the 
Eighth Five Year Plan' document, must take into account the 
above linkage while planning for programmes relating to 
forestry, drinking water and greening of common lands. 


iii) The Department of Education should coordinate with the other 
concerned departments and secure adequate resource 
allocation for the above mentioned programmes based on 
parameters which indicate the status of girls' education in 
a given habitation/village. For instance, priority needs to 
be given to the habitations/villages having enrolment and 
retention rates for girls in schools below the average rates 
of the States. P 


iv) To achieve the above purpose, planning for educational 
development of any given region would have to be necessarily 
conducted at the Block or sub-Block level. This task would 
be facilitated if it is undertaken through the proposed 
Educational Complexes in which there will be Block-level 
representatives of the various agencies/departments 


concerned with social welfare and development, along with 


teachers, Anganwadi workers, and representatives of poor 
women's groups and Panchayati Raj institutions. 


v) Teachers, Anganwadi workers, village-level functionaries of 
other departments, and representatives of women's groups and 
community-level organisations should play an important role 
in making micro-level information available to the 


Educational Complex for prioritisation of action in this 
regard. 


eee 
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b) Early Childhood Care and Education (ECCE 


Ashe E As already emphasised in the chapter on ECCE, easy 
access to organised and holistic early child care is crucial if 
families, especially among the under-privileged, are expected to 
relieve girl children of this responsibility and spare them for 
schooling. Without providing full-fledged day care services, 
particularly for the 0-3 age group, no school programme can hope 
to become accessible to older girls in the 6-14 age group. 
Although both the NPE and POA do mention the need for early 
child-care facilities, the crititicality of the link between this 
support service and the access and retention of girls in schools 
is not adequately stressed. The POA chapter on “Education for 
Women's Equality' makes no specific reference to its link with 
the need for child care for the 0-3 age group. While a passing 
reference is made to early childhood education as a ‘support 
service, no attempt is made at strategy enunciation in this 
regard. In the POA on ECCE, this matter receives a hesitant 
reference, “Girls in these groups (under-privileged) may require 
support services like child care, sometimes in very small units" 
(Para: 7j: 


4.1.12 Apart from older siblings, women teachers may also 
require child-care facilities to enable them to attend schools 
regularly. The POA doesn't refer to this aspect. 


4.1.13 Detailed recommendations for providing ECCE services, 
especially to the under-privileged sections of society, have 
already been discussed (see the chapter on ECCE). In the 
context of women's education, the Committee re-emphasises the 
following aspects: 


PAE SEAMA T A LER re Ae araa, Vaen EE 
Recommendations 


i) The policy framework on women's education must bring out 
the criticality of the link between ECCE and girls' 
accessibility to elementary education. 


čij Comprehensive and effective ECCE services should be 
provided in proximity to every primary and middle school 
and be programmatically linked with elementary education. 


iii) Priority should be given to child-care programmes catering 
to the 0-3 age group, particularly among the under- 
privileged sections of society. 


iv) The timings of the ECCE centres should include the school 


hours so that the girls in the 6-14 age group are relieved 
from the responsibility of sibling care. 
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v) While the Anganwadis (ICDS) should continue to be given 
importance, other models which are sensitive to local needs 
should also be encouraged. 


vi) The management of Anganwadis and other ECCE programmes 
should be decentralised and be made participative, as 
recommended in the chapter on ECCE. 


vii) In order that child-care facilities and pre-school and 
primary education of girls are prioritised in the village 
and the community, the Anganwadi workers and poor women's 
groups should be represented on the Village Education 
Committees. 


c) The Availability of Schooling 


4.1.14 The POA states that there will be a shift in emphasis 
from enrolment to retention in elementary education (Chapter II, 
Para 13) While retention in schools needs to be emphasised, 
concerted drives aimed at increasing enrolment of girls, 
especially those from under-privileged social groups, must 
continue. 


yea Weta Hay The availability of facilities for schooling within easy 
reach is crucial for access to and retention of girls in schools. 
At present, 48.6% of the habitations representing about one-fifth 
of the country's rural population do not have Primary Schools. 
These include habitations which have population of more than 300 
persons and hence according to the official norms should have 
already been provided with primary schooling. Although almost 
95% of the rural population according to official figures are 
served by a primary school either within or up to a “walking 
distance' of 1 kn., this should not give rise to grounds for 
complacency as far as girls' education is concerned. rt. is 
necessary to recognise that the involvement of girls in sibling 
care and domestic chores and other socio-cultural constraints may 
make even 1 km. beyond ‘walking distance' for them. These 
factors become more important when it comes to middle schooling 
where access to education is poorer than at the primary stage. 
Only 13.3% of habitations have middle schools. The poor 
availability of middle schooling may be a major constraint in the 
retention of girls in schools. Parental fears at sending girls 
outside the village particularly with the approach of puberty 
cannot be dismissed. Girls belonging to SC, ST and other 
discriminated social groups are particularly vulnerable. In 
other words the ‘socio-cultural threshold' beyond which girls 
have to venture to receive education makes easy availability of 
schooling of critical importance, The official target of 
providing a middle school within 3 kms of the habitation, hence, 
will not ensure accessibility of upper primary education to all 
girl children. (see Table 1). 
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Girls' Access to Education : 


TABLE 1 


An Overview 


‘actors which 
rill facilitate 
jirls' education 


< LINKING 
EARLY CHILD- 
HOOD CARE 
AND EDUCATI- 
ON (ECCE) 


I. PROVIDING 
EASIER ACC- 
ESS TO WAT- 
ER, FUEL 
AND FODDER 
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Prepares girls in i) 
in the 0-6 age group 
for Primary Schools. 


Relieves older 

girls from the 
responsibility ii) 
of sibling care. 


Positive impact 
of ECCE's child- 
centred approaches 
on the learning 


environment in iii) 
school. 
Enables women 


teacher also to 
avail of day 

care facilities for 
their children and 
attend school 
regularly. 


Relieves girl 
children 

from the responsibi- 
lity of gathering 
fodder and fuel and 
fetching water from 
distant sources. 
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Locate ECCE centres 

in proximity to the 
Primary School and 
adjust their timings to 
include school hours. 


Teacher Training 
programmes and 
redesigning of curri- 
cula for Classes I- 
III should incorporate 
ECCE approaches. 


Co-ordination between 
Anganwadi worker and 
school teacher. 


(see chapter on ECCE 
for further details) 


Make water, fuel and 
fodder easily accessi- 
ble, ona priority 
basis, to those habi- 
tations or communities 
whose enrolment and 
retention rates for 
girls in schools are 
below the state 
average 


Factors which 
will facilitate 
girls' education 


III. PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS 
WITHIN 
HABITAT- 


IONS 


The 1 km. official 


norm for walking 


distance' is inappro- 
priate from the stand- 


point of girls 
due to their 
involvement in 
activities of the 
household within 
and outside the 
home. 


Primary School 
within easy access 
may enable parents 
to spare children 
for schooling. 


Security for very 
small girls 
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ii) 


iii) 


Provide each habita 
tion with a popu 
lation of 300 or no 
with at least one 

Primary School by 


year 2000 (t 
implies an additi 
1.22 lakh schools 


per 1986 data). In 
meantime, each 
these unserved habi 
tion may be linked 
to the nearest 
Primary School thro 
a para-school' ( 
the chapter on Univ 
salisation 
details). 
i 


A network of r 
schools',linked tot 
nearest Primary Sc 
should be started si 
that all unserved 
tations with popula 
of less than 300 wol 
be served by at 1 
one para-school' 
the end of the Eigh 
Plan. 3 


Habitations 

enrolment and 
retention rates ! 
girls below the Sta 
average must be giv 
priority. 


navi 


ctors which 
11 facilitate 
rls' education 


(especi- 
ally for 
girls) 
WITHIN 
WASY 
ACCESS, 
i.e., 
within 

1 kn. 


NON-FORM- o 


ALISING 
THE 

SCHOOL 

o Making 
the formal 
school less 
rigid 


The present norm i) 
of 3 kms. for ‘walking 
distance' places the 
Middle School beyond 
the reach of rural 
girls who carry heavy 
household responsibi- 
lities at this age. 
Hence, proximity of 
the school is important 
for girls. 


Very real problem ii) 
of security and appre- 
hension of parents in 
this regard* 


Restrictions rela- 
ting to puberty 


regarding mobility, 
interaction with 
men. 

iii) 
The rigidity i) 


of the formal school 
in terms of the 
school hours and 
the school cale- 
nder is a dete- 
rrent to the 
enrolment and 


ii) 


Provide each habita- 
tion with a population 
of 500 or more with at 
least one Middle 
School by the year 
2000 (about 2.5 lakh 
additional schools as 
per 1986 data). In the 
meantime, each such 


habitation may be 
served by a `para- 
school', linked to the 


nearest Middle School. 


For unserved habita- 
tions with a popula- 
tion of less than 500 
each, a network of 
“para-school' linked 
to the nearest Middle 
School, should be 
started, such that 
every child has 
access to a 
Middle School' 
1 kn. of 
residence by the end 
of the Eighth Plan. 


` para- 
within 


Priority should be 
given to habitations 
where enrolment and 
retention rates for 
girls are below the 
State average. 


Shortening and stagge- 
ring of school hours, 
particularly for girls 
and working children. 


Flexible timings of 
the school and 
matching the school 


| The CWDS document states that even 3 kms. is a distance that 
makes parents apprehensive of sending girls in this age group 


to schools. 
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Factors which 
will facilitate 
girls' education 


Reasons 


o Involve- 
ment of 
village 
Education 
Committees 
formalising 
the school. 


See the chapter on Universalisation of Elementary Education Í 


o 


retention of girls 
involved in acti- 
activities within and 
outside the home. 
The rigidity of iii) 
the curricula and 
the formal 

learning environ- 
ment discourages 
children from the 
school. 


Children who shift 
place of residence 
during seasonal 
migration cannot 
avail of formal 
schooling. 


details regarding “para teachers'. 
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iv) 


v) 


and cultural festivals 
would be necessary. 


Recruit para- 
teachers' (e.g. 
Karmis) from within 
the habitation to 
organise ` para: 
schools' (linked to 
the Primary/Middle 
School), thereby 


enabling the school to 
“reach out'* 


above, | 
educational needs will 


The Educationa 
Complex and th 
Village Educatiot 


Committees will be il 


effectively 
the school', 
recruit 

teachers' 
identify teachers wht 
can be persuaded t 
help in this proces 


To meet the needs 
working children, drop 
outs,children of sea 
sonal migrants, stré 
children etc. ,creativ 
and non-formal ee 
e.g. the ECCE approat 
should be designed. 


“ 


Factors which 
will facilitate 
girls" education 


Reasons 


OTHER 
MEASURES 
TO ATTRACT 
GIRLS TO 
SCHOOLS 


VI. 


VII. SECONDARY 
and HIGHER 
SECONDARY 


SCHOOLS 


o Better 
transport 
facilities. 


o Increase 
in the 
number of 
schools 
for “girls: 


vi) 

o Girls engaged in i) 
wage labour may 
require “opportunity 
cost' in order to 
be able to attend ii) 
school regularly. 

o Older girls and iii) 
their parents are often 
uncomfortable with ; 
male teachers. iv) 

o Poor transport i) 


facilities, parti- 
cularly in rural 

areas, contribute to 
inaccessibility of 
schools. This is 
especially true for 
girls who are discour- 
aged,to use the bicycle 
or return late in the 
evening. 


o Parents are often 


Recommendations 
Legal measures be 
adopted to! make 


employers send their 
child workers to schools 
to be especially set up 
for the purpose?*. 


Provide scholarships 
to deserving girls from 
under-privileged groups. 


Provide uniforms, 
textbooks etc.to all 
girls. 


the number 
teachers. 


Increase 
of women 


Complaints regarding 
sexual abuse of girls 
in school should be 
taken seriously. 


Educational Complexes 
should mobilise, on 
rental, public bus 
transport facility or 
private transport (tempo, 
mini buses, rickshaws, 
etc.). Rental should 
be paid by the 
parents. Bus timings in 
rural areas should be 
coordinated, as far as 
possible, with school 
hours. This will benefit 
students as well as 
teachers. Innovative 
methods need to be 
evolved to 


k In the view of the Committee the practice of child labour is 
a product of the inequitous economic system and should be 


discontinued. 


However, 


as long as the practice continues 


these children cannot be denied the basic right to education. 
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Factors which 
will facilitate 
girls' education 


hesitant to educate 


o Residential 
facilities 
for girls 
near Seco- 
ndary and 
Higher 
Secondary o 
Schools. 


VIII.HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


o Increasing 


older girl children 
if schools are co- 
educational or 
teachers are male. 


Some parents may 

be prepared to send 
girls for schooling 
if hostel facili- 
ties are avai- 
lable. The element 
of security is 
important. 


ii) 


Women teachers will 
find it convenient, 
if hostel faci- 
lities are 


EAA) 
available. 


iv) 


o There is need to 
expand facilities 


for higher education, 
especially in subject 


enable girl children 
to attend schools 
greater distances. 
suggestion of having 
school mothers' as 
escorts has been made 
in the CWDS document) 


Increase the number 
of single sex schools. 
The possiblity of 
having two shifts in a 
school, one for girls 
and the other for boys 
can be explored. 


Increase the number 
of women teachers in 
co-educational schools 
and in general. 


Hostel facilities must 
be made available for 
girls at all levels 
and women teachers (with 
one woman teacher as 
warden). Existing 
accommodation in a 
village/town can be 
hired for this purpose 
to increase the 
facility at minimum 
cost. Free residen- 
tial facility should be 
made available for SC/ 
ST and other under- 
privileged groups. 


i) Increase in facilities 
for higher education 
for women, particu- 

larly in the technical 


opportunities streams and geographi- professions, in 
for women ‘cal regions where the streams and regions 
in higher representation of women reflecting gender 
and pro- is poor. disparity with respect 
fessional to the representation 
education. © Special incentives of women. 
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Factors which Reasons Recommendations 
will facilitate 
girls' education 


such as scholar- 


o Incentives ships, will encou- ii) Scholarships should be 
for women to rage women to given to encourage 
pursue further enter streams such women to enter non- 
studies, as medicine, traditional', high 
especially veterinary sciences, technology courses. 
in areas that engineering, $ 
are `non- law etc. iii) Special financial in- 
traditional' centives in the form 

o Women from of freeships, free 
poorer families textbooks etc. should 
will require be provided for women 
freeships, free from under-privileged 
textbooks, and sections. 
other such 
incentives to iv) Creches and hostel 
pursue their facilities should be 
studies. provided to facilita- 

tae women to continue 

o Creches,hostels and education. 


such other support 

services will enable 

women to continue 

their education. v) Relaxation of age- 
limit and the poss- 
ibility of continui- 
ng education and 
re-entry into the 
mainstream, after a 
break, especially for 
women who have left 
studies due to vario- 
us reasons (see prov- 
ision for multiple- 
entry and exit points, 
as envisaged for Sec- 
ondary and Higher 
Education). 


en E a 
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d) Regional Disparities 


4.1.16 In addition to state-level disparities in education, 
district and block-level disparities are also critical dimensions 
of planning and resource allocation in education. It is observed 
that districts with the lowest rural female literacy rates, also 
report poor participation of girls in primary schools. There are 
123 districts where the enrolment ratio for girls in primary 
schools is less than 50% and literacy rate are bleow 10% (See 
Table 2); 87% of these districts are concentrated in the five 
states of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and 
Uttar Pradesh. This dimension has not been taken into account in 
the strategies enunciated by the POA. 


Recommendations@ 


i) The issue of regional disparities needs to be incorporated 
into the operational design for universalising girls' access 
to elementary education. 


ii) Any effective strategy for raising the educational status of 
women in India would have to give priority to the 
educationally backward districts. 


iii) Educational planning at the level of Educational Complexes 
will depend on block-level or sub-block-level profiles. 
These profiles should be based on micro-level information 
collected from habitations/vilages. Teachers, Anganwadi 
workers, other village-level functionaries and 
representatives of poor women and other community level 
organisations should be involved in making such information 
available. 


iv) Decentralised and participative mode of planning and 
management offers an effective basis for responding to the 
challenge of regional disparities in education, including 
girls' education. Diverse strategies and disaggregated 
time-frames, worked out locally, constitute the twin 
instrumentalities to achieve the goal of universalisation. 


a eeeSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeeeeeSSSSS 


4 These terms have also been dealt with in general terms in 


the chapter on Decentralisation and 


Management! Participative 
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TABLE 2 
Distribution of Districts Having Combined ( for all levels) Gross 
Enrolment Ratios for Girls Less Than 50 Per Cent and Rural Female 
Literacy Rates Less Than 10 Per Cent 


States Number of Districts 
Andhra Pradesh 8 
Arunachal Pradesh 4 
Bihar 14 
Haryana 1 
Jammu & Kashmir 8 
Karnataka ii 
Madhya Pradesh 29 
Orissa 2 
Rajasthan 25 
Uttar Pradesh 31 
Otoman O aa a A A 


Note: Computed from figures provided in GOI/MHRD, 1989, Report of 
the Working Group on Early Childhood Education and 
Elementary Education Set Up for Formulation of Eighth Five 
Year Plan and Census of India, 1981. 


Source: Kurrien, J., October, 1990. 
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Content of Education and the Gender Bias 


a) The Curriculum 


4.1.17 Serious thought needs to be given to the restructurin 
of the curriculum so that the objective of women's equality jj 
education is facilitated. While there can be a women's componen 
in the curriculum to begin with, the larger goal should be 
bring a gender perspective into the entire curriculum, whateve 
be the latter's components. The POA however does not reflec 
such an approach. There is no reference to women or gender 
the entire chapter on “Content and Process of School Education! 
except for a mention that “Equality of Sexes' is to be one amon 
the ten core curriculum areas (Para 6). While the chapter 
“Education for Women's Equality',mentions the ` incorporation 
values commensurate with the new status of women! in the cor 
curriculum it does not present any framework reflecting a gendeé 
perspective. 


4.1.18 The POA however, recommends that the NCERT Women's Ce 
will be ‘given the responsibility for preparing the component @ 
the core curriculum relating to women's equality' (Para 5g). Th 
POA also mentions that this Cell should “accelerate its work 0 
eliminating sexist bias and sex stereo-types from school text 


books'. In the view of the Committee, a gender perspective 1 
the content of education means more than the elimination 
sexist bias and sex stereo-types' from text-books. A study 


NCERT text-books commissioned by the Review Committee showed 
distinct gender bias, a greater visibility of male as compared | 
female characters, portrayal of women as passive and mainly 
domestic roles and men in positions of power and authority. 

study also observes that such textbook examples cannot be vie 
in isolation of the larger context of social reality which givé 
rise to such stereotypes. Indeed, the mere creation of a Women 
Cell an NCERT does not necessarily imply that gender bias willi 
removed. 


4.1.19 The task of bringing a gender perspective into U 
curriculum is a complex one and requires research inpul 
discussion and debate. Some suggestions made by CWDS in 198 
need to be deliberated upon. These recommendations are modifi 
and given below: 
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Recommendation 


The curriculum in schools should include : 


- Increase in the visibility of women and projection of a 
positive image of the role of women in history, their 
contribution to society in general and the Indian context in 
particular. For instance, social history should project the 
contribution that women have made in the national movement. 
All such issues should be carefully incorporated in the 
training and orientation of teachers, educators and 
administrators. 


- Special efforts should be made to strengthen mathematics and 


science education among girls. Girls' schools should give 
greater importance to mathematics and science than at 
present. 


- Undifferentiated curriculum for boys and giris. 


= Elimination of negative stereotypes and biological and 
social concepts which have a sexist bias. This has been 
dealt with in greater detail in the Section that follows. 


= Outmoded traditions and myths that hinder positive 
development of women and their role in national life should 
be objectively discussed in the classroom in a gender 


perspective. Similarly, the portrayal of women in our 
epics and mythology needs to be critically examined in the 
classroom. 


= Basic legal information including protective laws regarding 
women and children and extracts from the Constitution to 
make the children aware of the fundamental rights and other 
basic concepts therein. 


= Specific measures to improve the participation of girls in 
physical training and sports should be undertaken. 


b) Stereotypes in Textbooks and the Hidden Curriculum! 


4.1.20 Given the everyday social reality in which children 
continuously imbibe gender-biased messages, the school further 
reinforces these in terms of both the `hidden curriculum' 
(teachers' attitudes, daily activities, peer influence, etc.) and 
the `official curriculum'. Examples of the “hidden curriculum' 
in a primary school 
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(a) “Boys, you must study, the girls will get married 
anyway." 


(b) "Chattan (a boy), if you continue to trouble, you will 
be made to sit with the girls". 


The above examples reflect a gender-bias rooted within the 
attitudes and behaviour of teachers (this will be dealt within 
the Section on the training of teachers). 


CP: Bee k Several examples of sex stereo-types' even in recent 
NCERT textbooks have been reported. Reflecting on the image of 
women that the education system is projecting through textbooks 
the Shramshakti Report observes that girls and women are rare] 
portrayed in roles associated with economic activity. By and 
large, even mere references to women are minimal, and poor womel 
projected even less. Although the POA affirmatively states that 
the NCERT Women's Cell should “take active help of all persons"; 
the role of Women's Studies Centres and women activist groups in 
eliminating sexist bias in school textbooks is left vague and 
undefined. Many educational institutes are not even aware 0 
their possible role. 


ye ee i It is important to introduce a note of caution regarding 
recommendations that give institutions a blanket “responsibility 
for preparing the component of the core curriculum relating to 
women's equality' (POA, Para 5 g). It would be useful to revie 
the work done by such institutions in the area of elimination 0 
gender bias in text-books. In 1982, for instance, NCERT designed 
Teacher's Handbooks entitled Status of Women = Throug 
Curriculum'. An example from one handbook given in Table If 
suggests that mere mechanical changes infact reinforce existin 
gender roles in sophiscated' ways. 


i 
| 


STATUS OF WOMEN THROUGH CURRICULUM 


TABLE 3 


MIDDLE SCHOOL : CLASS VI-VII 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS! HANDBOOK 


NCERT 1982 : p.66(10) 


Some examples@ of 
motion, force and 
pressure in the 
household are listed 
below : 


Motion : Churning of 
milk by churner is an 
example in which the 
hands move in linear 
motion whereas the 
wheel moves in 
rotational motion. In 
sewing machine the 
rotational motion of 
wheel is converted to 
translatory motion of 
sewing-needle. 
Grinding-wheel & the 
swing (jhoola) are 
examples of vibratio- 
nal motion. 


Force : For frictio- 
nal force the examples 
of scrubbing, striking 
match, sharpening 
knife and cleaning 
vessels should be 
cited. 


Pressure : Cooking by 
pressure, use of knife 
& cutters, syringe, 
handpump, cycle pump 
& grinding stone,etc., 
should be used as 
illustrations. 


Value Topic Ideas to be 
Projected 
Basic Motion, The laws of motion, 
know- Force & force & pressure are 
ledge Pressure equally appiicable 
& skill to all. The basic 
is knowledge & skills 
equally pertaining to these 
required principles are o 
and reguired by both 
applied men and women 
by men in their daily 
and TITOLAN aie 
women 
o 
o 
@ ' These examples are from household work 


with women. 


traditionally associated 


The guide book could as well as have given 
alternative examples concerning work common to man and women. 
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Recommendations 


i) It is recommended that all school text-books, both by 
NCERT/SCERTs and other publishers, be reviewed to eliminate 
the invisibility of women and gender stereotypes, and also 
for the proper incorporation of a women's perspective in the 
teaching of all subjects. This review should also cover all 
the supplementary reading material and library books being 
recommended for schools, particularly those supplied by 
Operation Blackboard. 


ii) As an immediate step such an exercise should seek the active 
participation of different groups and individuals, such as 
Women's Studies experts, Women's Studies Centres of the 
Universities and Research Institutes, and women's 
organisations working at grass-root level, rather than 
exclusive dependence on NCERT/SCERTs. 


iii) A similar exercise should be undertaken for the university 
curriculum and text-books in all disciplines. This should 
be initiated by University-based Women's Studies Centres and 
individuals already working on these issues. 


c) The Role of the Media 


452323. The powerful role that the media plays in reflecting and 
perpetuating dominant societal values, such as gender inequality, 
is well known. Hence efforts by the education system t 
incorporate a gender perspective and promote women's equalit 
need to be accompanied by intervention in the domain of media as 
well. To the extent that the media continues to project women in 
subordinate and exploited roles, and ignores their very. presence 
as well as contribution towards economic activity, it will b 
difficult to achieve values of gender equality ,through th 
educational system alone. While the POA states that " clea 


: 3 no impact is visib i he 
projected images of women through the media. | 
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Recommendations 


i) All media channels, both in the public and private sectors 
should take serious note of the crucial role that the media 
can play in promoting gender equality and empowerment of 
women as enunciated in NPE. 


ii) In the specific context of gender, advertisements displaying 
women aS sex symbols and using them for sales promotion 
should be seriously dealt with. 


iii) Media should project positive images of women. Women should 
also be shown in professional roles, for instance as 
doctors, engineers and scientists, so that they can serve as 
role models. 


iv) An awareness of the need for women's education, especially 
elementary and vocational education, should also be spread. 


v) The Information and Broadcasting Ministry should evolve a 
network to monitor the projection of women, and evolve a 
code of ethics with regard to the presentation of women in 
all types of media (similar recommendations are also made in 
the Shramshakti Report, 1988) 


vi) An Inter-Ministerial Committee,comprising of representatives 
of the Departments of Education, Women and Child 
Development, Culture, and Information & Broadcasting, should 
be constituted to monitor and ensure that the policy 
guidelines emerging from NPE and POA are being supported, 
rather than being violated, by the media, particularly Radio 
and TV. Representatives of women's organisations and 
Women's Study Centres may also be included in this 
Committee. 


vii) A National Policy on Communication, giving a gender 
perspective to all forms and processes of mass 
communication, should be formulated urgently. The National 
Commission on Women should play an active role in this 
exercise. 


Ea i EE ee ee SO ee E Tee, 
Vocational Education 


4.1.24 Even though the policy makes a positive statement on the 
elimination of `sex stereotyping in vocational and professional 
courses and to promote women's participation in non-traditional 
Cccupations...', the POA in fact makes a negative statement in 
this regard. It states that ~...... while girls will continue to 
receive preferential treatment in trades/occupations, for which 
they are particularly well-suited (e.g. teaching and nursing), 
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this will not become a barrier for their participation jp 
technical and professional courses of higher level....' [Poa, 
para 18(i)]. 


4.1.25 In practice it has been observed that options for 
scientific and technical professions are rarely available 0 
women. Existing polytechnics for women offer only traditional 


`women-oriented' courses, such as fashion designing, cookery, 
nursery teachers' training, beautician, interior decoration, 
steno-typing etc., thus reinforcing the sex+sterotypes. 


4.1.26 Given the present low educational status of women, and 
high drop-out rates, it is desirable to develop a wide range of 
vocational courses at the Plus Class VIII' (i.e. secondary 
stage) level so that such opportunities would be available to @ 
larger segment of girls than would be the case if such courses 
were available only at +2 level. Such courses should be linke 
with placement opportunities and entrepreneurship. 


4.23527 In this context, POA's emphasis on exposing girls to @ 
variety of vocational training activities' at each stage in 
school education itself, is particularly welcome. POA also 
suggested that skill development amongst girls and women would be 
a continuous process starting from the NFE and AE centres and 
carried further by the Continuing Education Centres. There is no 
evidence that these positive aspects of NPE for promoting gender 
equality have been implemented during the post policy period. 


Recommendations 


i) Vocational Training for women should be planned and 


implemented at the State level, partly through the propose 
Educational Complexes. 


ii) Vocational Training for women 
traditional occupations, 
curriculum. 


should be encouraged in non= 
following an undifferentiated 


iii) Concerted efforts s 


ncer ‘ hould be made towards discouraging thi 
existing biases in 


vocational courses for women. 


iv) Vocational training courses for girls at Plus Class VIII 
level (i.e. secondary stage) in order to expand the socia 
base of vocational education. Opportunities should bê 
especially given to dropouts after middle school. 


v) Diversification of cours 
potential at local le 
access to technical 
institutions, 
of placement is recommended. 


es and trades to match with the job 
vel is important. For encouraging 


fellowships,and a syste 
There should be at least onê 
strict. 


Training of Teachers and Other Educational Personnel 


Andie 28 Teachers, themselves being products of society, bring 


the classroom. An awareness of gender discrimination, stereo- 
types and biases, both in the ‘official’ and “hidden' curriculum, 
can help the teacher to consciously attempt to practise gender 
equality within the constraints of the class-room situation. In 


children and their parents, gives rise to possibilities for 
intervention in education. Although this interventionist 
potential of teacher, as also of decision-makers and educational 
administrators, is implied in NPE/POA, it needs to be explicitly 
stated and incorporated in strategies. It is here that the 
training of teachers becomes crucial. In the context of gender, 
training implies a re-orientation of the content and practice of 
teaching towards a perspective of women's equality. This 
pertains not only to the “official' curriculum but also includes 
an understanding of how gender bias is communicated and 
reinforced within the school through the “hidden! curriculum, an 
aspect not mentioned by the POA. 


4.1.29, The implementation of measures suggested by POA (Paras 
5b, c & h) regarding training and sensitisation of educational 


While there is no evidence that NIEPA has taken any step in 
organising programmes for administrators and planners on women's 
issues, the work reportedly being undertaken by 
NCERT/SCERTS/DIETs has yet to become visible. This lack of 
Priority may itself reflect a gender bias. 


1.1.30 Training and sensitisation has been viewed by the POA as 
à highly centralised activity, with too much expectation from 
YCERT's Women's Cell, NIEPA and UGC. No concrete participatory 
role has been envisaged for the Women's Study Centres or women's 
rganisations in decentralising training, sensitisation and 
‘urriculum evaluation programmes. 


‘ecommendations 


) Teacher training programmes in general require a critical 
evaluation and re-orientation within which the incorporation 
of the women's perspective should be a key dimension. This 
would include sensitivity to women's issues and awareness of 
the problems in the education of girls. 
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ii) Teacher educators, Women's Studies researchers | 
universities and institutes including those in the Women 
Cells, as well as representatives of women's organisatio 

and development groups, and not just a handful of Centr; 

or State level agencies, should be involved in this proce 

of evaluation and re-orientation of teacher trainj 


programmes. 


iii) The `core' elements of a restructured teachers' trai i 
programme should emerge from the above exercise 
Subsequently at the level of the State (or region), t 
DIETs and Educational Complexes along with education 
institutions, Women's study Centres, educators and gra 
root-level organisations should participate in evolving t 
actual curriculum of the teacher's training program 
This kind of decentralisation in curriculum planning, 4 
later even in its implementation, allows for great 
flexibility and meaningfulness. 


iv) Teachers! trianing institutes should adopt the revi 
curriculum so that all teacher trainees, male and femal 
are exposed to the restructured training programme, 


v) A separate training and sensitisation programme for | 
teacher educators would have to be undertaken on a prior! 
basis. 


vi) Simultaneously in-service training programmes should © 
conducted to sensitize teachers who are already in school} 
The DIETs in consultation with the Education complet} 
should take the initiative in organising these in-servl} 
programmes. 


vii) The actual form that the in-service training progral 
will take, should be left to the DIETs in consultation 
the Education Complexes. For instance, one school ! 
serve as the ‘training school' where teachers' train 
will include practice teaching. The ~ inter 
model' referred to elsewhere can be explored. 


viii) Administrators and planners in education (including He 
of institutions) can be sensitised to women's iss 
through the diffusion of information, holding of works 
and frequent interaction with resource persons in the í 
of Women's Studies. This is particularly crucial 


exercises involving decisi : : + onl 
ision makin ducation 
undertaken. ie 
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a T 
Research & Development of Women's Studies 


hie tsi Sok Recent developments in research and the teaching of 
Women's Studies offer a method and an instrument in transforming 
the role of the educational system in active promotion of new 
values. 


4.1.32 Although the POA refers to four dimensions of the 
Women's Studies programme in terms of teaching, research, 
training and extension (Para 6), it essentially views it in the 
limited context of higher education and specific non-formal 
approaches to women's development. Research on Women's Studies 
makes available rich sources of data that can be incorporated 
into the very structure and process of education. Such research 
can be a major input in incorporating women's issues, concerns 
and perspectives at all stages of education. Concrete inputs 
should be in the areas of curriculum development and training and 
sensitisation of teachers and other educational personnel. Data 
collection and monitoring, particularly on the progress of girls' 
education, as part of Women's Studies, can provide a continuous 
link between research and educational practice. Women's Study 
Centres should involve women's organizations in their programmes 
so that concrete issues affecting the lives of women can be 
discussed, researched and analysed within the centres. This can 
pave the way for action research as well. 


EE ee ee ee 
Recommendations 


i) Women's Study Centres should be organised in all the 
Universities and recognised social science research 
institutions within the Eighth Plan. 


ii) Women's Studies research findings should be incorporated 
into curriculum revision and development, and teacher 
training programmes at all levels of education. At the 
university level, representatives of the Women's Study 
Centres should be included in all official bodies concerned 
with curriculum and syllabus development in all disciplines. 


Lii) A close linkage in the work of the University-based Women's 
Study Centres and Educational Complexes should be encouraged 
with a view to widen participation, decentralise and 
diversify training, sensitisation and curriculum evaluation. 
This will also enrich the work of the Women's Study Centres 
themselves through feedback from the field. The Women's 
Study Centres of a university should play a key role in 
introducing a gender perspective in school education within 
the Education Complexes of the region that they serve. 


Women's Studies Courses- 


pu sales Ss: Although the POA refers to the incorporation of issu 
relating to women's status and role in the foundation coun 
proposed to be introduced by University Grants Commission foraj 
under-graduate students' and incorporation of the women 
dimension into courses in different disciplines' (Para 6), iti 
not known what steps have been taken to concretise tha) 
recommendations. 


Recommendations l 
i) The foundation courses introduced by the UGC should} 
reviewed and revised to incorporate women's dimensions. T 
should be part of the students' overall assessment at t 
undergraduate level. The course should be carefull 
structured with the active involvement of Women's Studii 
research and development organisations and women 


organisations working at the grass-roots level. Adequi 
representation of women's issues, from all sections! 
society, their concerns and living conditions should) 
incorporated. 


ii) Existing courses should also incorporate the gent 
perspective, as suggested in the POA. This must apply 
all courses, including science and technology, medici! 
law, agriculture and veterinary sciences. 


iii) All issues related to curricular revision and development 
Women's Studies should be extended to the orientation 
teachers as well. 


Meo re 


Extension Services 


4.1.34. Developing an adequate i ili 
amet ; gender perspective and bul 
it into the entire educational system would also require 
implementation of women's programmes such as legal litet 
awareness building etc., as also suggested in the POA (Para i 


For this purpose i 
r is , special measures are eded in 
universities and colleges. x oe 


i a 


Recommendations 


1) aea e evelopment Centres, such as the ones existi" 
ome University Colleges should be extended to all col! 
and higher educational institutions. 
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ii) These Centres should also be given funds to conduct 
awareness workshops/seminars etc. at both the school and 
community levels. 


ee 


Representation of Women in the Educational hierarchy 


41:35 The available data show that there are fewer women 
teachers at all levels of education, compared to men. Also, the 
number of women teachers declines as the level of education 
increases. The POA recommends that women may be given 
‘preference in recruitment of teachers up to school level' (Para 
5f), but it does not look into the problems of accommodation, 
security, child care etc. which constrain women teachers, 
particularly in rural areas. The experience of Operation 
Blackboard shows that the emphasis on posting at least one woman 
teacher was only partially successful as the newly posted women 
teachers often sought transfer out of the rural areas due to lack 
of accommodation, security and creche facilities. 


4.1.36 While much has been said of the need to empower women 
through awareness programmes in the POA, little attention has 
been given to the fact that few women are represented in 
educational decision-making bodies. 


Recommendations 


i) The proportion of women teachers in Primary, Middle and High 
Schools should be increased to at least 50 per cent. For 
the success of this measure it would be desirable if the 
woman teacher is selected from within or near the habitation 
where she is to teach. In case a local woman teacher cannot 
be found, it would then be necessary to - 


a) provide living quarters with certain minimum amenities 
to women teachers on a priority basis, 


b) locate the living quarters within the habitation in 
order to ensure security, and 


c) wherever possible, provide living quarters to all women 
functionaries, apart from women teachers, in close 
proximity to each other. 


ii) While an increasing number of women should be recruited at 
different levels of education, there should be promotional 
avenues also within the educational hierarchy. Special 
measures would have to be devised to ensure that women are 
fairly represented in decison-making bodies in teaching and 
educational administration. 
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iii) Special provisions to take care of women's needs should h 
built into the recruitment and service , Procedures, 
evaluation criteria, guidelines for Promotion, etc, 
example of such procedures is association of women jp 
Selection Committees and Departmental Promotions Committees, 
This will ensure that that women are not prevented h 
socio-cultural factors from rising in educational hierarchy, 


> 


iv) Women and men in positions of planning and decision-making 
within the educational hierarchy and public administration 
should be sensitised to women's issues so as to adequately 
discharge their leadership roles. 


Empowerment of Women 


4.1.37 The parameters for the empowerment of women, outlined 
in the POA (Para 4), acknowledge some of the factors that lie 
outside the education sector, 


women's status. Here, the POA appears to have taken cognizance 


education can be used as 
of woman'. Hence, it formulates a set 
narrow framework of education (training, 
preference in teacher recruitment etc. 
for empowering women (Para 5). It is to the credit of the 
Ministry therefore, that, in April 1989, it launched Mahila 
Samakhya, a programme for empowering rura 

programme makes an attempt to address t 


re-designing curriculum, 
) to achieve the parameters 


group of women ina village will 
problems by initiating action, 
district structure to respond 
things, enhanced women! 


“try and seek solutions to their 
and pressuring sic the block and 
and thereby lead to, among other 
S participation in education’. 


t cognised however, that the Mahila Samakhya 
programme is still in its infancy (i.e., still only in parts of 
Gujarat, U.P. and Karnataka). While reports from Karnataka are 
encouraging, the Gujarat and VU. 


é 3 P. units need to be observed and 
evaluated objectively over a longer period of time. 


gainst centralised pl i g In this 
context, it may be Planning mode 


noted that, unlike in other Centrally 
Sponsored Schemes, Mahila Samakhya has recently taken a step 
towards Setting up 


an autonomous 5 - ra for 
management , tate-level Boa 


4.1.40 The POA Concept of women's empowerment has the following 
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4.1.40 The POA concept of women's empowerment has the following 
two lacunae - 


a) It presents the concept of empowerment of women aś a 
process confined to women only and to be organised in 
isolation of men in the same community. 


b) It does not refer to the critical role of raising, 
through education, awareness regarding the issues of 
women's health, including reproductive health and 
sexuality in the larger dimension of empowerment of 


women. 
Recommendations 
i) Develop Mahila Samakhya in a decentralised and 


participative mode of management, with the decision-making 
powers devolved to the district or block-level, and 
ultimately to the poor women's groups themselves. 


ii) Implement Mahila Samakhya in such a way as to establish 
organic linkages with the ECCE programme and the efforts 
towards universalisation of girls' elementary educatin. 


iii) Build a component of closely working with men in the 
community also, as part of the process of women's 
empowerment. 


iv) Along with the means for economic independence for women, 
the issues of women's health, including reproductive health 
and sexuality, should be included in the parameters for 
empowerment of women. 


Adult Education 


4.1.41. The POA envisaged a mass-scale adult education programme 
to ‘Eradicate illiteracy amongst women by 1995'. Even at the 
time of mounting the Naional Literacy Mission for the purpose, 
awareness clearly was there that literacy might not be felt as a 
priority need by the women, as reflected by para 14 of POA which 
says "As majority of women in this age group (i.e. 15-35) are 
workers literacy may not have any relevance for them". 
Therefore, adult education programme for women should be designed 
with specific reference to this ground truth. 
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Recommendations 


For imparting adult education to women and thereby empower 
them, the Mahila Samakhya model should be tried out, n 
fact this is being suggested as the basic strategy for adult 
education programme as a whole). 


Resources 


4.1.42 Many of the measures suggested here to ensure the 
success of the policy for giving ‘a well-conceived edge' to 
educaion in favour of women would require a significant increase 
in allocation of resources in both the Plan and Non-Plan sectors, 
While a detailed exercise would have to be undertaken, certain 
guiding principles may be enunciated here. 


Recommendations 


i) Earmarking 50 per cent of the elementary sector allocatio 


for measures to increase girls' participation and making 
this allocation non-divertible; 


ii) Earmarking a share of all developmental allocations for 
secondary, vocational and higher education for measures to 


improve girls' access thereto and improving the quality 0 
education in these sectors; 


girls within the special component 
S and Tribal sub-plan. i 


iii) Special earmarking for 
plan for Scheduled Caste 


4.1.43. Unlike what is Claimed b i is no 
evidence that any move h eee ee 3. there is 


ents (Para 19) : 


"Women's Cel] in th ; 7 nd 
strengthened"; e NCERT will be revived a l 


2 "NIEPA and Directorate + aes aval 
strong cells of Adult Education will h 


to plan and admini ' ining 
Programmes"; ana minister women's tra 
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- "Women's Cell in the UGC will be strengthened........ itis 


4.1.44 In line with this centralised modality of management, 
the POA assigns major role to the above-named and other central 
agencies in training of teachers and NFE/AE instructors (Para 5 
b), preparation of core curriculum component relating to women's 
equality (Para 5g), sensitisation of educational planners. and 
administrators (Para 5h), formulation of programmes for support 
services (Para 12), and vocational training (Para 18v). For good 
measure, the POA makes a passing reference in the last paragraph 
to the setting up of a Women's Cell at the State level too. Even 
this reference is left vague as no clear role is assigned to this 
State level Cell in a management structure where all major 
initiatives have been concentrated in the central agencies. The 
POA does not even assign any special role in the training of 
teachers and NFE/AE instructors on women's issues to DIETs, a 
centrally-aided district-level network. In the framework of this 
centralised style of management, the Government of India have 
also introduced a number of Centrally Sponsored Schemes which 
have vital relevance to women's education (as to education in 
general). In the context of this centralised planning and 
management style, reference to community involvement made in the 
POA (Para 11) seems incongruous. 


ee Eee 


Recommendations 


i) Continuance of all Centrally Sponsored Schemes relating, in 
part or in full, to women's education may be treated in 
terms of the detailed recommendation given by the Committee 
in regard to Centrally Sponsored Schemes as a whole in the 
chapter on Decentralisation and Participative Management. 


ii) The responsibility for planning, implementing and internal 
monitoring of all school-based programmes for women's 
education be handed over to the Educational Complexes in the 
Panchayati Raj framework. At the institutional level, the 
Head of the institution (Primary/Middle/Higher Secondary 
Schools) should be made fully responsible for micro-level 
planning and ensuring universalisation (not just enrolment) 
of girls' education and their access to high school or 
vocational education, according to disaggregated strategies 
and time-frames. 
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Section B: Education for the Scheduled Castes, Scheduleq 
Tribes and other educationally backward sections, 


‘NPE/POA Stipulations 


4.2.1 NPE has viewed education for equality in ty 
dimensions, namely, removal of disparity and equalisation o 
educational opportunities'. The strategy advised in regard tr 
the educational development of scheduled castes (para 4.4) i 
their equalisation with the non-scheduled caste population at all 
stages and levels of education in all areas and in all the fol 
dimensions, rural male, rural female, urban male and urba 
female. In the case of scheduled tribes, their equalisation wit 


backward sections,. the Policy speaks of a series 
administrative measures in terms of incentives, scholarships, 


remedial coaching, recruitment of teachers, hostel faciliti 
residential schools etc. 


4.2.2 The POA spells out in further detail, the vario 
administrative measures. | 


Committee's perspective i 


4.243 The concern for removal of disparities in education} 


State intervention is manifested in the Constitution 4 
considerations of - | 


* Equality of opportunities (quantitative terms); and 


* equity in terms of social justice. 


Article 46 of the Constitution, providing for socii | 


justice in promotion of education reads : "The Stè 
prom with special care the educational # 
tions oO an 
people, and, in particular, of the Scheduled Castes 
the Scheduled Tribes, o t em 
soci tice and all forms of exploitation". 


It is this pac 

economic interes 
Committee's 
Castes, trib 


e for promotion of educational al 
ts which form the basis of a 
perspective on education for the schedul 
es and other backward sections. 


The Committee has already brou $ cha ter! 
Approach that y ght out in the p 


> educational development should not 
considered autonomously Gutkide the other pas! 
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national policies concerning equity, social justice 
and economic development. This is particularly 
relevant in regard to programmes designed for the 
educational develcpment of the Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and other backward sections. For 
these disadvantaged sections access to, and 
retention in, educational system are functions of these 
policies. Unless they are put in possession of means 
of production and livelihood through measures such as 
land reforms; are meaningfully provided the essentials 
of life such as food, fuel and fodder; and are 
assured of fair wages for their labour, their 
participation in education will be a far cry whatever 
may be the nature of the educational programmes 
evolved and implemented for their benefit. 


The Committee would also give a rather broad 
connotation for the concepts or equality of 
opportunities and equity in education. "The concept of 
equality of opportunity in education started with 
provision for “equal access'. Later on equal input' 
was considered necessary for equalising educational 
opportunities. Today, along with equal access and 
equal input, equal output' is considered necessary 
criteria. (sic). The last one calls for measures 
of protective discrimination in favour of the 
disadvantaged sections of the society". (Journal of 
Educational Planning and Administration : April, 1987). 


The Policy, then, should be one of providing equity 
package of educational and economic measures in 
terms of protective discrimination in favour of the 
disadvantaged sections of the society. 


In the opinion of the Committee, while the 
administrative measures mentioned in NPE/POA 
are indeed important, basically there is a need for 
predicating the choice of strategies on the need 
profiles of different communities. Compilation of need 
profiles alone would facilitate formulation of 
disaggregated strategies within practical time-frames. 


Most of the NPE/POA measures are those which have been 
under implementation even from before the formulation 
of NPE, in one form or the other, Moreover, many of 
them are being provided for delivery of education to 
other sections as well, though the Policy apparently 
treats them as "attending to the specific needs of 
those who have been denied equality so far". An impact 
study of the various measures taken over the years has 


to be made. 
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itera leve 


4.2.4 An analysis of the 
would be worthwhile (see Table 4 and Fig.1). 
the continuous rise in the literacy rates during 


of both SCs and STs may give a hopeful picture. 


can be noticed even amongst SC/ST women, though 
levels continue to be dismally low. One 

encouraged by the increase in the growth rate of 
the communities by comparing the rates of growth 
and 1971-81 periods respectively. 
situation however, 


literacy levels of SCs/STs and those of the non 


is consistently widening as brought out by figure 1. 


growth rates of literacy le 


A deeper examination of 
reveals that the actual gap between 


literacy in bot 
during 1961-7 


SC/ST populatig 


Sl. Category Literacy Rates (in percent) Growth & 
pee AE ee eee 196); 1961-72 
1. General 24.00 29.45 36.23 22.72 

2. SCs (Total) 10.27 14.67 21.38 42.84 

3. SCs (Women) + 6.44 10.93 m 

4. STs (Total) 8.54 11.29 16.35 32.20 

5. STs (Women) - 4.85 8.04 m 

6. petra sey! 27.91 33.80 41.30 21.00 

STs (Total) 
7. All Communities - 22.25 29.43 $ 


excluding SCs and 
STs (Women) 


(Source: 28th Report 


Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 
of India - Table Nos. 
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of the Commissioner for scheduled 
1986-87, 
2 e Chapter Iv} 


Government 


(ST Vs. Non-SC/ST) 


1%) 


(Female ST Vs.Non-SC/ST) 


_- — ~ (SC Vs. Non- SC/ST) 


2 Æ (Femole SC Vs. Non-SC/ST) 


oO 
cs 
w 
> 
w 
kai 
> 
oO 
da 
a 
Ww 
- 
-d 
z 


GAP 


Fig. 1 : Gaps in Literacy Levels (%) Between SC/ST and Non-SC/ST 
Communities. 


Source : Data taken from the 28th Report of the Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, Government of 


India, 1986-87. 
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It is seen that the literacy percentage among the SCs 1% 
low in Andhra Pradesh (17.6%), Bihar (10.4%), Madhya Prades) 
(19.0%), Rajasthan (14.0%) and Uttar Pradesh (15.0%), when, 
compared to the all-India Scheduled Castes literacy percentage, 
However, compared with all communities excluding SCs and STs; 
the literacy levels of scs are fairly poor in most States and, 
almost deplorable in the five States listed above. Even in 
Karnataka and Pondicherry, known as educationally advanced! 
regions, SCs have only half the literacy rates compared to the 
rest. The literacy rates among STs in comparison with the 
all-India Scheduled Tribes' literacy percentage 1s low in Andhra 
Pradesh (7.8%), Madhya Pradesh (10.7%), Orissa (14.0%), Rajasthan 
(10.3), West Bengal (13.2%) and Arunachal Pradesh (14.0). On- 
comparing the ST literacy rates with column 6 it could be, 
observed that these are extremely poor in the above six States, 
being one-third to one-fourth (or even less) of the levels 
achieved by the rest of the communities. In terms of literacy 
levels of the STs, even the educationally advanced States/UTs 
present a fairly poor picture, with the literacy levels of the 
tribal people in Kerala, Karnataka and Maharashtra being less 
than half of that of the rest. 


Female Literacy level: As is evident from Table 4, the 
literacy levels among SC/ST women are dismal, with the 


all-India percentage being as low as 10.9% for SCs and only 
8.0% for STs. The 28th Report of the Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes makes the following 
observation: 


"Even among the different Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes there are significant variations with 
regard to female literacy. In some of the tribal 
communities the level of literacy amongst the males and 
females in the North-East is almost the same but in the 
case of Rajasthan the tribal women can be said to b 
still at a preliterate level with just 1.2% amongst 
them being literate. Similarly the position 0f 
literacy amongst females belonging to Scheduled castes 
in Bihar is abysmally low (2.5%). The 1d 
literacy generally for SCs and STs in certain Staté 
and other Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes womel 
in particular shows that the members of SCs 34 

STs in these areas have not only received much benefit 
from educational inputs but also continue to fact 
deprivation of the most serious kind" [p.294] 


Disaggregated Literacy Levels: The global figures of literat 
rates that are normally reported hide more than they reveal. A 
office of the Registrar General of India has published individual 
ih as liga data for literacy rates for  certa 
: : es/UTs on the basis of the 1981 Census. Based upon thesi 
R: a, special Tables constructed by the 28th Report of t 
EE A for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes show t 
the = ps that characterise different casts or tribes even withil 

ame State/UT. These Tables are reproduced here (table 
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and 6). It may be observed that the literacy rate for certain 


stes/tribes falls even below 1% level. 
adopting disaggregated 
cultural information, 


> need for 
sro-economic an 
plementation 
nplexes and 
nmittees. 


GAPS IN 


Haryana 
Himachal 
Pradesh 


Jammu & 
Kashmir 
Manipur 
Meghalaya 
Orissa 
Sikkim 
Tripura 
Arunachal 
Pradesh 


Chandigarh 


Dadra & 
Nagar Haveli 


d 


being decentralised 
schools 


individual 


Table 


LITERACY RATES AMONG | 


Non-SC/ Sche- 
ST Commu- duled 

nities Castes 
30.90 20.14 
47.37 31250 
27.05 22.44 
42.11 33.63 
44.97 25.78 
44.22 22.41 
34.84 28.06 
53.93 33.89 
36.39 SHaTa 
69.33 37.07 
64.41 51%20 


These da 
strategies 


to the level o 
and Villag 


Name of the 
SC having 
maximum 
literacy rate 


with both planning 


ta emphasise 
based upon 
and 
f Educational 
e Education 


Name of the 
SC having 
minimum 
literacy rate 


Pasi Deha, Dheya, Dhea 
(33.6) (2.3) 

Kamoh, Dagoli Barar, Burar, 
(61.9) (14.4) 

Basith Dhyar 

(29.1) (11.6) 

Dhupi, Dhobi Yaithibi 
(58.1) (21.2) 
Kaibaratta, Jaliya Bansphor 
(59.2) (7.1) 

Mediga Mundapotta 
(50.2) (339) 

Damai (Nepali) Sarki (Nepali) 
(31.0) (16.6) 
Mahisyadas Chamar, Muchi 
(42.0) (2.1) 
Sutradhar Dhupi, Dhobi 
(48.0) (19.4) 

Ad Dharmi Sirkiband 
(66.2) (0.6) 
Mahyavanshi, Dhed Chamar 

(61.1) (40.5) 
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Berar 


.. State/UT Non-SC/ Sche- Name of the Name of the 
Fehrs ST Commu- duled SC having SC having 
nities Castes maximum minimum 
literacy rate literacy rate 
2. Delhi 66.44 39.30 Adi-Dharmai Singiwala, K 
(70.0) (3.1) 
3. Goa, Daman 57.38 38.38 Mahyavanshi Mahar 
& Diu (59.2) (25.6) 
4. Pondicherry 60.32 32.36 Valluvan Vetan 
(49.2) (3.9) 
otes :1. This table is based upon special tables published by 


(Source: 


Office of the Registrar General, Govt. of India for SCs 
15 States/UTs from. 1981 Census. 


Cols. 3 and 4 are taken from Selected Statistics 
Scheduled Castes, Ministry of Home Affairs, June, 1986. 


Communities having population of less then 100 have 


ignored for the purpose of this Table. Hence Mizoram 
been omitted. 


28th Report of The Commissioner for Scheduled ,Castes 


Scheduled Tribes, 1986-87, Govt. of India, Table 2, Chap 
Iv] 
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Table 6 
GAPS IN LITERACY RATES AMONG DIFFERENT ST COMMUNITIES 


S.  State/UT Non-SC/ Sche- Name of the Name of the 
No. ST Commu- duled ST having ST having 
nities Tribes maxinun minimum 


literacy rate literacy rate 


1. Himachal 47.37 25.93 Bhot, Bodh Gujjar 
Pradesh (56.3) (18.9) 
2. Manipur 42.11 39.74 Koirao Maram 
(64.2) (14.6) 
3. Meghalaya 44.97 31.55 Naga tribes Mikir 
(81.9) (13.1) 
4. Orissa 44.22 13.96 Kulis Mankirdia 
(36.4) (1.1) 
5. Sikkim 34.84 33713 Bhutia Lepcha 
(32.6) (30.2) 
6. Tripura S343 23.07 Lushai Munda, Kaur 
(68.1) (8.0) 
7. A & N Islands 54.31 SEAT Nicobarese Shompen 
(31.5) (2.7) 
8. Arunachal 36.39 14.04 Khamiyang Panchen Monpa 
Pradesh (57.9) (0.8) 
9. Dadra & Nagar 64.41 16.86 Dhodia Kholi Dhor 
Haveli (38.8) including Kolgha 
(8.7) 
10. Goa Daman & 57.38 26.48 Siddi Varli 
Diu (40.6) (12.5) 
11. Mizoram 63.53 59.63 Mizo tribes Chakma 
(67.8) (14.7) 


Note: 1. This Table is based upon special tables published by the 
Office of the Registrar General, Government of India for 
STs of 11 States/UTs from 1981 Census. 


2. Cols. 3 & 4 are taken from Selected Statistics on Scheduled 
Tribes, Ministry of Home Affairs, June, 1984. 


3. Communities having population of less than 100 have been 
ignored for the purpose of this Table. 


(Source: 28th Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes & 
Scheduled Tribes, 1986-87, Government of India, Table 3, 
Chapter IV]. 
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Enrolment at different stages: Although the enrolment figures 
at the primary stage, particularly in rural and tribal areas do 
not necessarily reflect the reality and are often inflated, these 
can be taken as some kind of rough indicators. The enrolment 
ratios of SC and ST children in the primary schools are reported 
to have reached the level of 95.5% and 91.6% respectively in 
1985-86, compared to 93.4% for general population. Inspite 
of the tendency to inflate enrolment figures, it is 
noteworthy that there are wide gaps in enrolment ratios in 
different States/UTs, with the levels falling down to 55-65% 
(30-40% in the case of girls) in some States. Available data 
on district-wise disparities in the enrolment ratios call for 
the need to undertake Local Area Planning' in order to tackle 
this situation. 


Table 7 shows that the relative percentage of SC and 
ST children enrolled at different school stages falls more 
sharply than that of the rest of the communities. Although 
the enrolment at the primary stage of SC and ST children 
reflects their percentage representation in the population, this 
comes down at the High School Stage to 11.4% of the total 
enrolment for the SC children and only 3.9% of the total 
enrolment for the ST children. 


Table 7 
ENROLMENT AT VARIOUS STAGES IN SCHOOL (1989) 


(in lakhs) 
State Total No. of SC Students ST Stude 
Students No. % No. $ 
Primary/Junior 957.0 152.02 15.9 75.96 73 
Basic (Class I-V) 
Middle/Senior 309.0 38.40 12 4.4 
Basic (Class Ii DE 
VI-VIII) 
High/Post Basic 185.0 21.0 y 
(Class IX and ‘ Tae ma 7 
above) 


[Source: Compiled from Selected Educational Statistics, 198 


89, Ministry of Human Res nt 
Government of India]. Pe pevelopas 
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school Drop-out Rates: Table 8 shows that the drop-out 
rates of SC & ST school children are higher than those of the 


rest of the communities at all the three stages, i.e. Primary, 
Middle and High School. 


Table 8 
DROP-OUT RATES (1986-87) 


(in percentage) 


S.No Non-SC/ST sc ST 

1 Class I to V 48.9 50.8 66.1 

2s Class VI to VIII 60.7 69.2 80.2 

ae Class IX to X 73.8 79.9 87.3 
(Source: Agenda Item No.18, Education for SCs/STs/ 


Minorities and other Disadvantaged Sections, 
Conference of Central Advisory Board of Education, 
Scheduled for November, 1990, New Delhi, M/o HRD, 
Government of India]. 


Enrolment in Higher/Technical Education: Data Presented in 


Table 9 below show that: 


= the percentage of SC/ST students out of total enrolment 
in various higher/technical education courses is 
significantly lower than their respective 


representation in population; 


7 the percentage of SC/ST students in total enrolment 
falls with advance in the stage of education. 


= at the undergraduate level, the proportion of SC/ST 
students in total enrolment is two to three time lower 
in science and commerce streams than in arts courses; 


and 
= the percentage of SC/ST students out of total enrolment 


has not increased in respect of many courses during 
the period from 1978-79 to 1988-89. (In fact, this 


has often come down). 
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Table 9 


PERCENTAGE OF 8Cs/8TS OUT OF ‘AL ENT IN 
DIFFERENT COURSES OF HI T CAL EDUCATION 
S. No. Course sc (%) ST (%) 
1978-79 1988-89 1978-79 1988-89 

Undergraduate 

1. ARES 9.9 9.8 2.5 2.9 
2. Science 4.4 RE 0.8 0.8 
3. Commerce 4.8 4.4 1.3 Lee 
Post-graduate 

ay. (AXES 10.5 10.1 1.9 2.0 

5. Science 229 4.9 0.8 0.8 

6. Commerce 5v4 6.5 1.3 iz 
Education 

7. Undergraduate 6.2 fs 1.3 - 

8. Postgraduate 3.4 = 0.7 - 
Engineering/Technology 

9. Undergraduate 6.2 5.9 I.2 1.3 
10. Postgraduate 1.9 - 0.2 i 
Medicine 

11. Undergraduate 10.0 8.9 1.8 2.6 
12. Postgraduate 3r - 0.5 = 
Agriculture 

13. Undergraduate 8.4 = 0.7 = 
14. Postgraduate 4.5 ` 0.9 - 
veterinary Science 

15. Undergraduate 7.0 - TSL E 
16. Postgraduate 1.4 - = to 
Law 

17. Undergraduate TS - 3 = 
18. Postgraduate 4.0 = 0.2 os 
Other 

19. Undergraduate 5.9 - 0.4 = 
20. Postgraduate 3.6 - 0.6 = 
21 Ph.D/D.Phil/D.Sc. = 259 - 0.6 


Source : Compiled and computed from : 


1. Selected Educational Statistics, 1988-89, 


Ministry of Hum 
Resource Development, Government of India. z 


2. 28th Report of the Commissioner fo ; i 
: y r Sched a 
Scheduled Tribes, 1986-87, pias cn. 


Sche Govt. of India - Table 9, Chapt 
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admission in IITs: As shown in Table 10, the percentage of 
ST candidates registered for the Joint Entrance Examinations for 
admission into the IITs has been over the years three to five 
fold lower in the case of SCs and almost ten-times lower in the 
case of STs, than their respective representations in population. 
During the years 1979-80 and 1982-83, this percentage has risen 
only marginally (for SCs) or not at all (for STs). In Table 11 
information is presented on the number of seats reserved for 
SCs/STs and those filled over the years. It is clear that the 
percentage of seats which could not be filled up, in spite of 
relaxation of admission criteria, ranged between 36% (IIT Bombay) 
and 70% (IIT Madras). Tables 10 and 11 jointly draw attention to 
the extent of educational disability persisting among SCs/STs 
and lack of any noticeable improvement over the years in their 
status compared to the rest. 


able 10 


PERCENTAGE OF SC/8T E er REGISTERED FOR JOINT ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION INTO INDIAN INSTITUTES OF TECHNOLOGY 


S.No Year Total SC(%) ST(%) 
i. = 1979586) cen anes oy A 
2% 1980-81 59621 ` 3.5 0.8 
3. 1981-82 49403 4.2 0.9 
Ae 1982-83 54344 4.3 0.8 


{ Source: Computed from the Report of IIT Review Committee, 
1986, Table 4.8.4Aj 


TE 


Table 11 


SEATS RESERVED FOR SC/ST CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION TO 
UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMMES AT IITs 


IIT IIT IIT IIT 
Year Kharagpur Bombay Madras Kanpur 


1974 84, Bto 960 TAAT AR Boe ESO 45.90 52 
1975 71 - 63 89 58. 2895948 WAL (84> - °50 43 86 52 
1976 $5.0 ATLAS a Ap ZT, oe se eel 50) «37 14. 53 
1977 61 158 950 60) 4208700 NAL AR mga 50ie 28.0 56 53 
1978 av PS: “90 58, Ube dy Naa 55 24. 44 53 


Rk - Seats reserved for SC/ST F - Filled by SC/ST 
% - Percentage of seats filled by SC/ST 


(Source : Report of IIT Review Committee, 1986, Table 4.8.4D) 
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Regime of incentives 


4.2.5 The concept of providing incentives to bring children 
into schools is based on the premise that children cannot come to 
school as they are engaged in economic activities both in and 


outside the hone. Scholarships would hopefully offset the 
opportunity cost while free uniforms, textbooks etc. would 
relieve the parents from this additional burden. often, 


incentives do not have the envisaged impact. In an exhaustive 
study of the impact of mid-day meals in District Madurai (Tamil 
Nadu) the researchers have reported that children in remote rural 
areas tend not to stay in schools after taking their mid-day 
meals. While there is a significant increase in enrolment 
ratio, attendance and retention, it has not been pessible to 


relate mid-day meals with increased learning. 


The Working Group on Early Childhood Education 
and Elementary Education for the Eighth Five Year Plan opines 
that, "it is difficult to establish any clear correlation between 
the present distribution of these incentives and the relative 
position of different States in regard to progress towards UEE." 
The report of the Backward Classes Commission observes, 
"Whereas several States are extending a number of ad hoc 
concessions to backward class students, few serious attempts have 
been made te integrate these facilities into a comprehensive 
scheme for a qualitative upgradation of educational 


environment". 


The kind of community life and production work- 
based education envisaged in the Gandhian model of Ashram-shalas 
are significantly missing in the Government founded Ashram 
schools run for the benefit of the scheduled tribes. Often, the 
latter do have high drop out rates according to certain 
studies. Inter-alia, this is due to the students from poor socio 
economic backgrounds being withdrawn from the schools to help the 


parents. 


Recommendation: 


A series of studies should be instituted to 
investigate into the impact that the various 
incentive schemes implemented in different States 
have had on enrolment and retention of SC/ST children 
in the schools. (The evidence of overall relative 
deterioration of literary levels of Scheduled Castes 
and tribes reflected in Table 4 and figure 1 would 
further underscore the need for these impact studies). 
Community profiles of educationally backward 
communities should also be prepared based on study of 
ucational status. With reference to 


their current ed l s ; 
these profiles and the findings of the impact studies, 


on a disaggregated basis, appropriate and logical 
strategies should be established for the educational 
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development of the backward communities. 


Status of access to education 


4.2.6 The Fifth All India Education Survey shows that a ly 
number of habitations predominantly populated by SC and ST are 
not served by schools within walking distance ( 1 km in the cage 
of primary and 3 kms in the case of middle schools). 


During the year 1989-90 the Department of Education 
brought under implementation a scheme to provide financial 
assistance to various States to start non-formal education 
centres in habitations predominantly occupied by SC/ST. This 
scheme did not make much headway excepting in a very few States, 
Implementation of this scheme has come to a standstill during the 
year 1990-91. 


Recommendation: 


There should be a programme for the coverage of these 
unserved habitations with schools as per norms before 
the end of the Eighth Five Year Plan. 


Improvement of capability and educational environment 


F257 Remedial coaching is proposed by NPE/POA as a special 
measure to improve the prospects of SC/ST students for further 
education and employment. While the basic idea behind this 
proposal is welcome and needs full support, there are aspects 
which demand attention. Inspite of a long experience in 
organising remedial courses at +2 and even higher stages, the 
policy formulation does not seem to be based upon any evaluation 
of the outcome. There are limits to what remedial coaching call 
achieve. The impoverished learning environment in the 
educationally backward regions and the economic deprivation in 
the homes of SC/ST children can irreparably limit the learning 
skills of these students. Such barriers to growth in the 
capabilities for acquiring knowledge are inherent in the 
inequitous social system in which SC/ST children live. The 
impact of these limitations, set in early childhood and later in 
the primary stage can become the chief determinants of what if 
accepted as notion of merit and talent as brought out 
elsewhere. „In this narrow definition, while the affective domain 
is totally ignored, even the cognitive domain of learning is onl 
partially looked into. While dealing with education of tM 
sencon ‚belonging to the “Fourth World', the affective domail 
pnb ee eres In this sense, offering remedial coaching 
ra sS rategy 1s a restrictive approach. Indeed, it is report 
hat remedial coaching organised at IITs did not make 4 
Pie bis Sim difference for the SC/ST students, leading to mU 
Rte oe NPE's brief reference to the need to remove ~ psych? 
ocial" impediments in the context of remedial teaching (para 4° 
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v) does not find any reflection in the POA. 


Remedial coaching is now offered to the SCs/STs in the 
States from class IX onwards. The objective is to equip the 
sc/ST students to fare comparatively better in the public 
examinations. Even this scheme is implemented in a 
rather disorganised and ad hoc manner. Coaching is given only 
for about 2-3 months prior to the examinations in most cases. 
Not all the schools undertake this programme either. The 
Government of India implements a ‘scheme for remedial 
coaching in about fifty residential schools. Under this 
scheme, assistance is given to the States to meet the cost of 
remedial coaching but the coverage of SC/ST students in just 
fifty schools does not touch even a fringe of the problem. 


Recommendation: 


(i) The scheme of remedial coaching should be re-organised 
such that on a phased basis, majority of the schools 
introduce the same. Instead of coaching being 
confined to two or three months of pre-examination 
periods, the same should be offered in a sustained way 
throughout the academic session in the concerned 
classes. 


(ii) A strategy to enrich learning environment and the 
socio-economic conditions in the tribal regions as 
distinct from mere remedial coaching should be evolved 
and brought under implementation. 


(iii) In the backward area including SC, ST habitats, a 
network of school linked libraries should be 
established. For reaching out to smaller habitations 
without schools, a dynamic programme of bicycle-borne 
mobile libraries or para-school-based libraries should 
be brought under implementation. These libraries need 
to be enriched with creative children's literature. 
While the children's literature would be primarily in 
the regional languages, efforts should be made to 
increase the availability of children's books in the 
local dialects or languages spoken in educationally 
backward areas. 


(iv) In order to nurture all kinds of talents and aptitudes 
in children, ranging from academic subjects to co- 
curricular and socio-cultural spheres as may be 
identifiable. Educational Complexes should organise a 
wide-ranging programme of specific theme-based 
workshops/work camps, using the best available resource 

persons in the area. This programme should encourage 

school drop-outs as well to join and contribute in this 
collective endeavour towards excellence. 


(v) In the curriculum of the educationally backward the 
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following should be emphasised at all stages of 
education: 7 


a) Science and Mathematics; 


| 
b) Expression, both oral and written, and creative 


writing; 


c) History and sociology of the Scheduled Castes, the 
Scheduled Tribes and other backward sections of 
society; 


d) Contribution of these communities to national life 
and development, including the freedom struggle; 
and 


e) Role played by women belonging to these 
communities in national life and development. 


(In fact, matters covering under (c), (da) and (e) 
should also be included in the National Core 
Curriculum) | 


(vi) Above all else, in order to bring about 
universalisation of Elementary education among girls in 
backward areas, including those belonging to SC/ST! 
communities, a network of ECCE centres should bel 
established on a priority basis, with linkage tol 
primary schools. (This has also been dealt with in the 
Chapter on ECCE). 


4.2.8 Recruitment of SC/ST teachers 


According to the Fifth All India Education survey, ê 
on 30.09.86, the percentage of SC/ST teachers in the schools hê 
been as follows: 


Beye]. trin t Ree pe OE 8 Leh Bein bh? <> BT 
Primary 11.22 5.99 
Upper Primary 8.6 4.61 | 
Secondary 5.84 2.51 
Higher Secondary 4.82 1.32 | 


No doubt, POA envisages execution of a crash program 
for the recruitment of teachers from SC/ST communities even } 
relaxing the educational qualifications but the Department y 
Education does not have any feedback regarding the progres 
achieved in the recruitment of SC/ST teachers though the preset 
level of their representation amongst the teachers in the sch” 
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system is rather low. 


Recommendation: 


It should be ensured that in Government and Government 
aided schools teachers from SC/ST communities are 
invariably in the order of 15% and 7.5% respectively. 
Recruitment _ to reach these levels should also be 
closely monitored. 


e curriculum triba 


According to NPE, educational programmes for the 
ST children should be so designed as to preserve their rich 
cultural identity and make them aware of the same. Tribal 
cultural identities are relevant not only to the tribals 
but all the school going children. 


Recommendation: 


The rich diversity of the tribal cultural identities 
should be included in the common cultural heritage 
which is one of the elements of the Core Curriculum 


envisaged in NPE/POA. 


4.2.9 Special Component Pla i ub-Plan 


Every year, along with Annual Plan, the Department of 
Education submits to the Planning Commission Special Component 
Plan for Scheduled Castes (SCP) and Tribal Sub-Plan (TSP) for the 
Scheduled Tribes in respect of education programmes coming under 
the Central sector. Presented in the Table below is a statement 
of outlays for the years 1986-87 to 1989-90 presented to the 
Planning Commission by the Department of Education concerning SCP 


and TSP. 
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fable 12 
Special Conponent Plan for Scheduled Castes & Tribal Sub-Plan: 
Schene-vise outlays for the years 1946-87 to 1989-90 


Sl. Mane of the 1986-87 1907-08 

No. Schere aneqweressenenpeSesnecinn) Aiso antes seers rere Seegee osecwosenna 
Divi- Outlay Outlay Diri- Outlay = Outlay Dini- Ostlay  Ostlay Diri- Outlay 
sible under under sible under wder sible ander arder sib) 
Outlay $CP TSP Outlay Se 15? Otlay sC? 75? 


L 2. . 4 


1. School Education 2235.00 516.25 416.30 17570.00 3127.1) 1940.14 39815,00 "$491.97 2034.3) 02771.51 MANS 


u. 


2. Mult Baucation 4210.00 1263.00 631.50 3500.00 400.00 300.00. 4000.00 633.30 $43.30 1000.00 IEUAN 


3, Scholarships 150.00 38.33 12.67 105.00 1,33 AAD TAOD 10.80 aS 175.00 00.15 


A. Languages 15.50 3 15.50 16.50 s 16.50 10.00 10.00 
5. Technical 1120.00 215.50 170,75 900.00 165.00 82.00 390.00 65.50 33.05 200,00 OON 
Education 


6. University and 3925.00 307.00 166.00 578.00 415.00 163.00 587.00 
Higher Education 


Grand Total 11645.00 2340.08 1349.72 22669.50 450.50 2710.11 44982.00 6911.57 3506.83 92589.51 1439A 
@ (20.09) (11.59) (20.20) (11.95) (15.36) 17.97) (15.50) 


103.00 10400 663.00 NSM 


€ Pigures in brackets are percentages to divisible outlays, 
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The above intra-sectorwise outlays are infact 


presented to the Planning Commission every year schemewise. 


The preparation of SCP and TSP, in practical terms has 


been a paper exercise for the following reasons: 


They are not included in the budget document. 
Consequently, the discipline which goes with the 
implementation of budget provisions does not exist 
i.e. the expenditure of allocations for the specific 
purposes for which they are given is not ensured. 


The Bureau Heads of the Department of Education to 
whom the copies of SCP and TSP are provided every 
year for follow up in implementation, are unable to 
ensure their implementation on ground though they 
issue general instructions/guidelines under the 
respective schemes. (For example, when funds are 
released under “Operation Blackboard' to the States, 
general instructions are given that special care 
should be taken to concentrate on educational 
institutions located in areas of concentration of 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes). 


The present system of monitoring, of implementation of 
SCP and TSP by the Ministry of Welfare is not also 
effective. Most of the inter-ministerial meetings 
organised by the Ministry of Welfare end up with 
reasons given by the officers incharge of 
implementation of schemes as to why they are not ina 
position to implement the SCP and TSP. 


Recommendations: 


i) 


ii) 


iii) 


iv) 


Special Component Plan and Tribal Sub-Plan should be 
specifically exhibited in the budget document, 
schemewise. 


To the extent feasible, schemes meant exclusively for 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes should be 
prepared and included under SCP/TSP. 


Wherever exclusive schemes cannot be formulated, 
specific physical targets for coverage of 
Scheduled Castes/Scheduled Tribes under the schemes 
generally applicable to all should be indicated. 


A more effective monitoring mechanism should be 
established in the Department of Education itself for 
the purpose of periodically following up the progress 
of implementation of SCP/TSP. 


2 20 Intensive area approach 


Implementation of educational programmes for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes should appropriately be based on 
a careful identification of their habitats and convergence 
therein or concurrent, collateral and complementory activities, 
At present this is not happening. The Department of Education 
does not also have feedback regarding the actual number of 
blocks with concentration of Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
covered under important programmes like Operation 
Blackboard, Non-Formal Education and Adult Education. 


Recommendations: 


(i) The Ministry of Welfare, according to the Business 
Rules is expected to do coordination in the 
implementation of programmes relating to SCs/STs. 
While they have given a list of blocks identified as 
tribal blocks they have not given, with reference to 
1981 census, a list of blocks identified as those of 
Scheduled Caste concentration. This Ministry should, 
therefore, provide lists of blocks with sc 
concentration. With reference to such lists the 
Department of Education should get feedback from the 
States regarding their coverage under the various 
educational programmes. 


(ii) All the educational programmes should be implemented to 
the extent feasible conveniently in the same 
blocks of SC concentration/tribal blocks so that 
impact of educational development is felt in a 
demonstrable and balanced way in the respective 
areas. 


4.2511 Monitoring 


As early as in May, 1987, after the formulation of 
NPE/POA communications were addressed to all the States to report 
on the overall status of implementation of NPE/POA so far as they 
would relate to SC/ST and minorities. After 1988, no reports 
have been received from the State Governments regarding this. 
For co-ordinated monitoring of all the educational programmes 
meant for the benefit cf the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes 
and minorities, through inter-departmental exercises done by thé 
Department of Education, Ministry of Welfare and the Planning 
Commission, detailed Proformae have been got prepared but receipt 
of information from the various Ministries of the Government of 
India as well as the State Governments has been quite uneven an 
erratic, apart from being out-dated and incomplete most often: 
This situation, inter-alia, is due to the fact that educational 
programmes relating to SCs/STs and minorities are implemented in 
a fragmented way by different agencies and departments at th 
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central and State levels. (of particular interest is ti fact 
that information is furnished by different 
directorates/secretariats within the State Departments of 


Education) 


Recommendation: 


A single focal agency in each State should be 
identified for the purpose of reporting to the 
Government of India comprehensively on all the 
educational programmes. 


4.2.12 Minorities 


NPE calls for attention being paid to the minority 
groups which are educationally deprived or backward. It also 
mentions about attention being paid to the constitutional 
guarantees given to minorities to establish and administer 
educational institutions. 


The implications of constitutional guarantees for the 
minorities to establish and administer educational institutions 
have been elaborately gone into and brought out in rulings of 
several courts of law over the years. These rulings clearly 
establish that it would be within the powers of the respective 
States to bring into force regulations that would ensure the 
quality of education through measures such as prescription of 
proper qualifications for the teaching staff, fair and reasonable 
remuneration for them, conditions of service based on principles 
of natural justice etc. The Government of India _formulated 
Policy norms and principles for recognition of minority managed 
educational institutions in the light of these rulings and 
circulated them to the various State Governments, finding that 
not all of them had issued necessary guidelines and that the 
guidelines that had been issued by some States were varying in 
nature. Based on the policy norms circulated by the Government 
of India the State Governments have been requested to issue 


detailed guidelines, so that side by side with protection of 
to the minorities, the standard in 


constitutional guarantees 3 
their educational institutions would also be uniformly 
maintained. With reference to inquiries from the Government of 

from 


India regarding the issue of detailed guidelines, responses 
the State Governments have been quite inadequate. 


Recommendation: 


Government of 
machinery to 

guidelines by : 
granting recognition 


India should establish a standing 
closely monitor issue of detailed 
the States for the purpose of 
to minority managed educational 
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institutions; to review the pace of disposal of 
applications for recognition of — these 
institutions; and thereby to secure quality of 
education in institutions so recognised. 


The POA has identified forty-one districts as being as 
minority concentration. This should be a sound base for 
implementing education programmes on compact area approach. 


Recommendation: 


All the educational programmes that are now under 
implementation should be concurrently implemented, to 
the extent feasible, in these districts on a priority 
basis after conduct of bench mark surveys as envisaged 
in POA. (There is no evidence of implementation of 
education programmes in these districts based on 
initial bench mark surveys to assess the status of 
literacy therein and to build programmes 
thereon for further improvements. ) 


Community Polytechnics, as brought out elsewhere, is 
an innovative programme which helps in the use of the existing 
infrastructure of polytechnics for the purpose of imparting 
technical skills amongst the rural people. Already twenty 
community polytechnics have been established in areas of minority 
concentration but they do not cover all the forty-one districts 
of minority concentration identified in the POA and only sixteen 
districts have been covered. : 


Recommendation: 


The 25 districts which have not yet been covered under 
the community polytechnics should also be brought 
under their coverage before the end of the Eighth Five 
Year Plan. 


The NCERT has been organising orientation and training 
programmes for Principals/Managers and teachers of 
minority managed educational institutions. The objective of 
these programmes is to provide appropriate career guidance for 
these professionals. They are also meant for training of 


teachers in teaching of English, science, mathematics etc. NCERT | 


having started these programmes in 1987, it has so far been 


able to train only 467 Principals/Managers and 947 teachers. 
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This is a very small number and this size of NCERT 
programmes is inadequate to meet the training needs of vast 
numbers of Managers, Principals and teachers. 


Recommendation: 


The orientation programmes for the Principals/Managers 
and teachers of minority managed educational 
institutions should be organised on a 
decentralised basis through SCERTs at the State level 
and DIETs, CTEs & IASEs at the sub-State levels. 


The UGC has been organising special coaching courses 
for minorities in order to enhance their capabilities for 
successfully competing in recruitment for public services. In 
this programme, twenty universities and twenty-eight colleges 
participate. The progress achieved under this scheme having 
been found to be inadequate, the UGC itself received the scheme 
and came out with recommendations for modifications in 
implementation. These modifications included opening of 
more resource centres and additional coaching centres, regular 
interaction between Advisory Committees of coaching centres 
with UGC, improyed monitoring system etc. Nonetheless not much 
progress is in evidence in terms of number of those given 


special coaching. 


Recommendations: 
i) Special coaching should be organised through reputed 
and progressive voluntary organisations, 
particularly those operating for the benefit 


and welfare of the minority communities. 


ii) Open universities including the IGNOU should establish 
distance education programmes for imparting special 


coaching. 
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Section C : Education of the Handicapped 


NPE/POA Stipulations 
4.3.1 NPE advocates the policy of integrating the physically 


and mentally handicapped with the general community as equal 

partners as the objective of their education. Specific measures 

suggested are common education along with normal children for 
those who have motor handicaps; provision of special schools and 

hostels for the severely handicapped, vocational education for 

the disabled, teachers' training and encouragement of voluntary 

efforts. 


ces ar The POA mentions, about the detailed measures to be 
taken, important amongst them being massive in-service trainin 
for teachers, orientation programmes for the administrators, 
development of supervisory expertise in the resource institutions 
like the SCERT and DIET etc. It also calls for provision of 


incentives like supply of aids, appliances, text books and fret 
uniforms. 


The present scenario 


4.3.3 The population of the educatable handicapped in the 
5-14 year age group has been estimated as follows: | 
Locomotor 12.20 lakhs | 
Visual disability 1.27 lakhs 
Hearing disability 5.35 lakhs 
Speech disability 7.44 lakhs | 
Mentally Retarded (No reliable estimatesiii 


As of now, there are about 280 schools for the aeai 
covering 28,000 students, the earliest one having been 
started in 1885. The majority of the special schools 
teach upto the primary level while some teach upto 
middle level. There are also schools which teach upt? 
the high school level mostly for children with residual 
hearing capacity. There are about 200 schools for thé 
visually handicapped covering about 15,000 students. | 
The percentage of enrolment of the handicapped children 
to total children at the elementary stage at present is 
0.07%. This reflects a serious neglect of education 0f 
the handicapped over the last four decades. 
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= The reasons for the low coverage of handicapped 
children in education are the following: 


* Education of the handicapped is viewed as a social 
welfare activity. 


* Child to child help leading to sensitizasion of 
the future generation, child to parent help for 
community sensitizasion and special and general 
pedagogy reinforcement were missed out. 


* Most of the special centres for the handicapped 
are located in metropolitan cities and urban 
centres. The non-government organisations barring 
a few exceptions have not significantly come to 
operate at district or sub-district levels. 
Reportedly, 215 districts in the country do not 
have special schools for any disability though 
there are over 1000 documented special schools. 


* The scheme of Integrated Education for Disabled 
Children which was conceptualised by the 
Department of Social Welfare in 1974 was 
implemented for several years in terms of running 
“Mini Special Schools' within general schools. 
The reason was that there was no provision for 
sensitization and involvement of all the teachers. 


Committee's perspective 


4.3.4 It should be stated to the credit of NPE 1986 that 
provision for education of the handicapped was mentioned under 
the part relating to equal educational opportunities. For the 
first time, because of this Policy stipulation, education 
departments were put in the right perspective of having to treat 
education of the handicapped as their legitimate function. It is 
also to the credit of the Policy that it mentioned about the 
mainstreaming of the education of the handicapped and about 
teacher training. The forthright statement of NPE regarding 
involvement of voluntary agencies, significantly opened up 
implementation of integrated education of the disabled children 
to non-government organisations. However, the NPE, so far as it 
relates to education of the handicapped, is inadequate in the 


following respects: 


* It has not stressed the mobilisation of the total 
general education system for the education of the 
handicapped. 


* ial schools have been treated in isolation 
peas jonal institutions from the 


from other educat L Nl 
point of view of providing the educational 
supervisory infrastructure, leaving it to the 


Ministries of Welfare and HRD to co-operatively 
develop the same. 
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The merit of the POA is in its call for establishment 
of special schools at district and sub-district levels; 
curriculum development apart from provision of infrastructural] 
facilities; and specific target setting for universal primary 
education of the handicapped. While special schools for the 
education of those with severe handicaps are rightly emphasised 
by the POA, they have not laid emphasis on multiple delivery of 
services in special schools. While single disability mode is 
required for research, development and rehabilitation work, for 
delivery of educational services, multi-service mode in 
special schools should be given importance. This is particularly 
so because doctors, dispensaries, public health centres and 
development functionaries are multi-purpose in nature. The PON 
has not also called for redefinition of the role of the special 
schools. Alternative modes of educational provision have not 
been mentioned. 


Post - policy implementation 


4.3.5 The Department of Education has been implementing @ 
scheme for the integrated education of the disabled under which 
100% assistance is given to the States. The scheme is at 


present being implemented in nineteen States and UTs. The annua 
provision under the scheme is of the order of Rs. 2 crores and a$ 
of now 20,000 children are being covered. Assistance provided ti 
the States under the scheme is expected to be utilised to provide 
for salaries and incentives for teachers, setting up resourcg 
rooms, carrying out assessment of handicapped children, training 
of teachers, provision of instructional material, etc. 


Future strategy 


4.3.6 Having comprehensively taken into account, the prob] em 
faced in providing education for the handicapped with referent 
to their special and diversified needs, and having studied h 
history of implementation of the educational programmes for the 
handicapped, the Committee would give the following 
recommendations: 


Recommendations 


(i) People should be made aware of the problems of tht 
handicapped, in terms of the magnitude and type 


of handicaps. The media should be effectivell 
used for this purpose. 


(ii) Every family with a handicapped child should > 
provided support through incentives, dialogue 4% 
periodic training and evaluation. Parents' groui 
and community education groups should be formed: 

(iii) The educational system for the handicapped shoul 


| 
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(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


be flexible. It should offer a range of education 

provisions - special schools for those who cannot 

be educated in general schools, special classes in 
general schools, and integrated education for the 

disabled of the type already in existence. 

Education should be through different options - 

formal, non-formal, open schools, home day 

schools, vocational centres etc. 


Educational packages should be offered for hearing 
impaired children in a differentiated way - 


* Pure orally oriented programmes for 
profoundly deaf children. 


* Combined oral-manual programmes for some of 
the profoundly deaf children for the 
education of whom pure oral programmes will 
not be adequate. 


* Segregated programmes for those children for 
whom such programmes are essential. 


* Integrated programmes for those whom this 
modality promises better emotive, cognitive, 
social and linguistic development. 


For making the boys and girls of impaired hearing 
economically independent, vocational training has 
to be specially organised. Vocational training 
which is job-oriented and matched to the abilities 
and aptitudes of the hearing impaired, should be 
organised in a significantly diversified way 
making a departure from the earlier practice of 
confining to a limited number of vocational 
training programmes like in drawing, painting, 
tailoring, knitting, embroidery, book-binding, 
etc. These diversified courses also relate to 
industrial operations such as sheet metal works, 
printing, turning, fitting, welding, electrician's 
trade, carpentry, etc. 


Bharati Braille has been developed, thanks, inter 
alia, to the special effort made by the National 
Institute for the Visually Handicapped. Based on 
this, teacher training and book production 
programmes have also been launched. These 
production programmes should be intensified by 
their scales of operation being enlarged and 
diversified to cover wide range of subjects and 
in-school and out-of school needs. 


While work has been initiated for development of 


Braille notations for mathematics and science, not 
much progress has been made. On account of the 
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(viii) 


(ix) 


(x) 


(xi) 


(xii) 


(xiii) 


(xiv) 


growing emphasis on science and mathematics 
teaching, a comprehensive and effective code for 
use in the area of mathematics and science should 
be developed. 


For the moderately mentally retarded, special 
curricula should be developed and standardised - 
not merely for the purpose of basic education in 
3 R's but for training in self-care skills like 
motor integration, perceptual and motor skills, 
language, communication and conceptual skills. It 
should be clearly understood that for the mentally 
handicapped, academic achievements are relatively 


unimportant in comparison to social adaptation and 
vocational training. 


Vocational schools for the mentally retarded 
adults are not too many. For their benefit jobs 
in sheltered workshops, farms and industries 
should be provided as they are not capable of 
receiving open employment. The idea is that after 


receiving training they can work on sub-contract 
basis. 


In pre-service teacher training programme, 
education of the handicapped, should be made part 
and parcel of the pedagogy and methodology. 


A programme of sensitization should be implemented 
for in-service teachers as well. This should 
include various components, namely, Non-Formal 
Education, vocationalisation of education and 
distance education. 


Teachers' training colleges should have special 
courses for teaching the handicapped children; a 
special component on the education of the 


handicapped should be included in the B.Ed courses 
as well. 


At least one resource faculty should be provided 
in each DIET to provide teacher training inputs in 
the context of education for the handicapped. 


The role of the special schools should be Clearly 

redefined as spelt out below: 

i) Early identification of 
handicaps and formulation of stimulation 


programmes for them and the community in 
their catchment areas; 


children with 


ii) Education of the hand 
cannot be educated 
the point when they 


icapped children who 
in general schools upto 
can be integrated - thus 
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cannot be educated in general schools upto 
the point when they can be integrated - thus 
breaking the insulation between the general 
and special schools. 


iii) Service as resource agencies for implementing 
the integrated education programmes in 
general schools so that they feel as a part 
and parcel of the educational system. 


iv) Bringing about mutual reinforcement of the 
pedagogies of special and general education. 


(xv) A lot of development is taking Place in the 
application of technology for the benefit of the 
handicapped. Several technological aids are 
already available like for example, Brailleix 
produced by Federal Republic of Germany which 
facilitates recording of whole encyclopaedia on 
cassettes, printing conversion devices like 
‘tactacon' which facilitates presentation of 
printed material in vibro-tactile form so as to 
enable the blind persons to read, devices 
facilitating mobility of the blind persons etc. 
The technologies and techno-aids available for 
meeting the special needs of the handicapped 
children should be reviewed and measures for 
dissemination of information should be formulated. 


(xvi) Sustained researches should be undertaken to 
determine the needs of the physically handicapped 
and produce technological aids capable of helping 
in overcoming handicaps. The Indian Institute of 
Technology and other technological institutions in 
the area of higher education should be given 
specific responsibilities for undertaking these 
researches. 


Three “C' de 


The Three `C' model has been developed in 
Kerala by the Central Institute & Information 
Centre of Mental Retardation, Trivandrum, for the 
education of the disabled. The features of this 
model are: 


= Imparting education through a sense for 
shapes (rectangle, circle, triangle etc.) 


=- An understanding that recognition of shapes 
is a pre-alphabet experience (for a child 
which sees the mother, the forehead is a 
rectangle, eyes are circles and nose is a 
triangle). 


- Motor, psycho-social, language and 
cognitive skills are developed through the 
medium of shapes. (For this purpose, 
instruction is imparted on building figures 
with shapes; e.g. a triangle placed over a 
square will signify a house). 


- Use of equipment/materials like scissors, 
paper, spanners etc. for exercises in 
building shapes. (This facilitates 
development of coordination skills and 
skills for recognition of articles). 


- Development of skills through seeing, 
perceiving and smelling. : 


= The whole system of education of the 
handicapped through this modality 
ultimately results in building up of 
comprehension, competency and creativity. 
Hence the nomenclature “Three C Model'. 


] This model has been applied in Kerala since 
1980 in about 50 centres for the education of the 


handicapped; 2000 children have been benefitted, 
400 teachers oriented and 10,000 families reached. 
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Section D : Common School System 


4.4.1 In the context of establishing the National System of 
Education, the NPE states that effective measures will be taken 
in the direction of the Common School System recommended in the 
1968 Policy. The implication of having the Common School System 
has been stated by the Policy to be gaining of access to 
education of a comparable quality by all students irrespective of 
caste, creed, location or sex. 


4.4.2 The POA, however, does not spell out any modalities or 
action programme for bringing the Common School System into 
existence. 


4.4.3 The CABE Committee on Common School System under the 
Chairmanship of Prof. D.S. Kothari, however, has examined the 
matter and given a report. This report calls for promotion of 
neighbourhood schools, qualitative improvement of education in 
the public sector, identification of target areas and 
establishment of a National Coucil for common schools with 
State Education Ministers, educationists, voluntary 
Planning Commission and Directors of NIEPA & NCERT 


organisations, 
and M.Ps. 
4.4.4 According to the Education Commission, 1964-66 which 


originally advocated the concept, the Common School System of 
public education has the following features: 


- It will be open to all children irrespective of social, 
economic and other differences. 


- Access to education will depend on talent. 
=> Adequate standards would be maintained. 
E No tuition fee would be charged. 


The average parent would not ordinarily feel the need 
of sending his children to expensive schools outside 
the system. 

4.4.5 The National Policy on Education 1968 had accepted the 
recommendation of the Education Commission for bringing about the 
Common School System. 

4.4.6 Common School System of education has been prevalent in 
the USSR, the USA and certain European countires in some form or 
the other. 
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4.4.7 
ground so 


4.4.8 


The reasons why the Common School System has not gained 
far are the following; 


Economic and social disparities; the well-to-do 
communities send their children to schools with better 
infrastructure, teachers and teaching standards; 
ordinary schools are not sought after; and in turn, 
results in low investments in them. 


The constitutional protection given to the minorities 
to establish and administer their own educational 
institutions etc. does not go with the concept of the 
Common School System. 


In Government schools, the quality of education has 
remained poor. 


Lack of political will. 

Public schools, privately managed English mediur 
schools, schools charging capitation fees and those 
having expensive coaching classes have proliferated. 
Growth of institutions in the Government sector like 
the Sainik Schools and Kendriya Vidyalayas meant for 
separate categories of students. 


The first step in securing equity and social justice in 


education is the building up of a Common School System. Specific 
actions required in this context are the following: 


Recommendations 


Provision of significantly increased outlay for 
elementary (particularly primary) education. This 
would help in the building up of the required levels of 
infrastructure and quality of education, thereby 
transforming Government, local-body and aided schools 
into genuine Neighbourhood Schools. 


Provision of special allocations for improvement of 
school system in backward areas, urban slums, tribal 
areas, hilly tracts, desert and marshy areas, drought 
and flood-prone zones, coastal belts and islands. 


Ensuring instruction for all in the medium of mothel 
tongue at the primary level, particularly for 
linguistic minorities; active encouragement 9° 
teaching in the regional languages at the secondatl 
level; and discontinuance of State aid to the schoolé 
imparting education otherwise than in the medium ° 
mother tongue/regional languages. 
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Phased implementation of the Common School System 
within a ten year time frame; and essential minimum 
legislation, Particularly to dispense with early 
selection process, tuition fee, capitation fee etc. 


Exploring ways of including the expensive private 
schools into the Common School System through a 
combination of incentives, disincentives and 
legislation. 
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Section E 


*. Dek 
reflected 
follows: 


455.2 
scheme of 


: Navodaya Vidyalayas 


Navodaya Vidyalaya Scheme is based on the mandat 
in para 5.14 and 5.15 of NPE, 1986 which had & 


"PACE~SETTING SCHOOLS 


5.14 It is universally accepted that children wit} 
special talent or aptitude should be provide 
opportunities to proceed at a faster pace, by makin 
good quality education available to them, irrespective 
of their capacity to pay for it. 


S225 Pace-setting schools intended to serve this 
purpose will be established’ in various parts of, thi 
country on a given pattern, but with full scope fo 
innovation and experimentation. Their broad aims will 
be to serve the objective of excellence, coupled will 
equity and social justice (with reservation for SCs am 
STs), to promote national integration by providing 
opportunities to talented children largely rural, fro 
different parts of the country to live and leat 
together, to develop their full potential, and, mos 
importantly, to become catalysts of a nation-wid 
programme of school improvement. The schools will i 
residential and free of charge." 


The Programme of Action spells out the details of 
Navodaya Vidyalayas in the following words: 


"The programme for bright children has two parts - ol 
is for potentially high achievers particularly in th 
areas who are substantially left uncovered by th 
present system...... 


Under the scheme of Navodaya Vidyalayas for cateril 
to the category of high achievers one such Viayalaf 
will be set up in each district during the Seventh Fil 
Year Plan period. These schools will make availabl 
good quality education irrespective of the parents 
capacity to pay and their socio-economic backgrount 
In these schools there will be 75% reservation fd 
children from rural areas. There will be reservatié 
for SC and ST as per their actual population in t 
district subject to a minimum of nationally prescrib@ 
figure of 15 and 7.5 (sic) for sc and ST respect ivel! 


Education." 


4.5.3 So far, 261 Navodaya Vidyalayas have been established 
9 Si Since inception of the Scheme, the total amount 
provided to the Samiti is Rs.249.08 crores. 
Statewise expenditure for the years 1987-88 to 1989-90 are 
presented in the following Table: 


in 29 States. 


1987-88 1988-89 1989-90@ 

Andhra Pradesh 115.80 227.90 272.77 
Arunachal Pradesh 19.12 42.48 56.61 
Bihar 159.94 296.13 356.34 
Goa 10.61 17.99 26.51 
Gujarat 32.72 73.27 87.98 
Haryana 50.87 94.18 130.58 
Himachal Pradesh 71.16 109.65 133.90 
Jammu & Kashmir 88.13 125.46 180.55 
Karnataka 110.23 223.88 299.77 
Kerala 75.09 140.47 155.16 
Madhya Pradesh 161.18 285.10 374.63 
Maharashtra 128.35 211.99 308.17 
Manipur 17.29 67.88 82.83 
Meghalaya 28.66 29.20 43.39 
Mizoram 11.73 18.85 22.66 
Nagaland LL 3.34 E2023 
Orissa 97.06 155.21 191.44 
Punjab 45.71 67.56 103.33 
Rajasthan 86.08 201.19 279.75 
Sikkim 7.99 7.04 11.06 
Tripura - 4.08 10.19 
Uttar Pradesh 171.72 307.60 394.05 
Andaman & Nicobar 12.83 18.30 26.30 
Islands 

Chandigarh 4.04 5.77 1133 
Delhi - 8.79 10.63 
Daman & Diu 4.35 10.46 21320 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli 15.27 11.25 16.71 
Lakshadweep - 16.34 9.52 
Pondicherry 28.21 45.26 63.15 
Total 1,552.45 2,836.62 3,693.74 


Table 13 


STATEWISE EXPENDITURE ON RUNNING 


NAVODAYA VIDYALAYAS 


Name of State/ 


Union Territory ------=---------------------------------- 


Capital Expenditure incu 
buildings is not included. 


(Ruppes in Lakhs) 


Expenditure anticipated by 31.03. 1990. 
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Particulars of the 


rred on construction of school 


4.5.4 


expenses alone, 
the scheme during the period 1987-88 to 1989-90. 


4.5.5 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


It may be seen from the above Table that on running 


Director, NVS made a presentation before the Committee 
regarding the status of the implementation of the scheme. Some 
of the salient aspects of the implementation of the scheme 
brought out in this presentation are the following: 


an amount of Rs.80.83 crores has been spent on 


Out of 454 districts in the country, 261 districts 
have been covered by the Vidyalayas the percentage 
of coverage being 65%. 


At 1987 prices, the estimated cost of a Navodaya 
Vidyalaya complex is Rs.2.3 crores - Rs.1.43 
crores for phase I and Rs.0.85 crores for phase 
II. 


For construction work, the amount released during 
the Seventh Plan period was Rs.249.08 crores as 
against Rs.368.49 crores asked for by the samiti 
and Rs.500 crores of Seventh Plan outlay. 


Zero phase construction is going on in respect of 
61 schools and phase I construction in respect of 
130 schools. 75 vidyalayas have already been 
shifted to their own newly constructed buildings. 


There are 3,057 teachers as against the sanctioned | 
strength of 3,917. 


There are 48,940 students as per the following 
break-up: 


Boys - 35,886 (73.33%) 
Girls - 13,054 (26.67% against the target of 30%) 


Children from rural areas 37,942 (77.53% against 
the target of 75%) 


Students from urban areas 10,998 (22.47%). 
SCs - 9,510 (19.43%) { The norm stipulated in the 
. { scheme is proportion of the 
STs - 5,493 (11.22%) ( population of the 
{ respective communities t0 
{ the total population in the 
{ district. 


41% of the students admitted in the Vidyalayas arè 
from families below poverty line and 63% from 


families with an income less than Rs.12,000/- pet 
annum. 
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(viii) 16% of the children are first generation learners 
and 70% of them from families with no college 


education. 

(ix) Per capita expenditure for providing education to 
the students of the Vidyalayas in 1988-89 was 
Rs.9582. 

(x) For the existing 261 Vidyalayas the estimated 


requirement of funds for the Eighth Plan period 
(1990-91 - 1994-95) is Rs.983.64 crores (RS.483.08 
crores for recurring expenditure and Rs.500.56 
crores for non-recurring expenditure including 
capital works). 


(xi) As envisaged in the Scheme, there has been 
migration of students at the level of class IX 
from Hindi speaking districts to non-Hindi 
speaking districts and vice versa. The students 
who have so migrated are 912 in number (472 who 
migrated to Hindi speaking states and 440 who 


migrated from Hindi speaking States.) The 
proposal for 1990-91 is to effect migration of 
112553 
4.5.6 No doubt, the scheme as such has made a lot of progress 
on ground as evidenced by the figures presented above in terms of 
number of students admitted, teachers appointed, school 
buildings constructed etc. Overall, the targets in respect of 


admission of girls, SCs and STs have also been by and large 
achieved. 


ASS). 7 However, the NVS has not been able to make progress as 
originally envisaged for the following reasons: 


made available for the 


implementation of the scheme as per the infrastructure 
requirements originally planned. As against an amount 


of Rs.417.6 crores required for completion of phase I 


c i in all the 261 schools only an amount of 
Re. 160; eroi MN provided. Therefore, the NVS has had 
to scale down the development of infrastructure, going 
in for zero phase construction for 131 vidyalayas. 
(Construction in this phase is limited to multi-purpose 
hall which serves the purpose of assembly hall, class 


room space, dormitories etc.) 


= Funds have not been 


$ Because of initial government nee that only 
deputationists should be taken as eee ars ans 
schools, a large number of posts of teac ore zengin 
vacant. Presented below are particulars o O 
in position as against the sanctioned streng g 


the respective years: 
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1986-87 1987-88 1988-89 1989-90 1990-91 


Sanctioned 747 2179 3034 3917 4142 
strength 
Achieved 510 1238 2005 3057 3296 
strength 


* upto lst July, 1990 


4.5.8 Of course, during the year recruitment rules were 
relaxed to provide for direct recruitment of teachers to the 
extent of 50%. Even this has not been adequate for the purpose 
of achieving full strength of teaching and non-teaching staff. 
Right now, a proposal is under consideration for direct 
recruitment of teaching staff upto 75% and non-teaching staff 
upto 15%. 


4.5.9 This is a scheme about which there have been sharp 
differences amongst the Committee members as well as those who 
responded to the Perspective Paper circulated by the Committee in 
regard to the justification for its continuance. Those members 
of the Committee who have commented adversely on the scheme 
have had the following points to make: 


(i) The Scheme itself is very costly - with high 
capital expenditure and high per student 
expenditure; government support for this high cost 
education for a selected few, while lakhs ol 
children are denied their legitimate claims for 

provision of moderately good education is 

discriminatory and inconsistent with thel 
principles for which a democratic republie 
committed to equity and social justice stands. 


(ii) The Scheme caters only to a microscopic minority 
of the total school population. 


(iii) It is an exclusive system inconsistent with the 
long-cherished common school system of publi) 
education. 

(iv) A matter for investigation is whether majority O% 


those who have received admission in the Navodayé 
Vidyalayas do really come from families | 
agricultural workers, share-croppers, cur 
artisans, the poor, marginal farmers etc. 


(v) Teaching of Science through English and social] 
Sciences through Hindi is Pedagogically unsound. 
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(vi) 


The operational design of Navodaya Vidyalayas 
fail to fulfil the origional policy mandate of 
NPE in the light òf the points made below:- 


a) 


b) 


c) 


TEVIS true that `children with special talent 
or aptitude should be provided opportunities 

to proceed at a faster pace, by making 

quality education available to them'. 

However, in operational terms, it does not 

necessarily mean that such children need be 

separated from the rest in special 

residential schools in order to be nurtured. 


There can be varying perceptions of what 
constitutes “special talent or aptitude'.* 
According to POA, this would mean 
‘potentially high achievers' who are to be 
identified on the basis of an entrance test 
designed and executed by NPERC. This 
definition of ‘special talent or aptitude’ 
can be questioned at various levels. Are 
these tests free of cultural, social and 
class bias? Do these tests evaluate “special 
talent or aptitude' in all its dimensions 
- cognitive, affective and psycho-motor 
skills? Even within the cognitive domain, do 
these tests evaluate all attributes or are 
these restricted to only certain specific 
ones? Would these tests also identify 
potential ‘special talent or aptitude' which 
could not be expressed due to impoverished 
conditions and/or poor quality of school 
education? Clearly, due to these severe 
limitations, such entrance tests cannot be 
accepted as fair tools for identification of 
“special talent or aptitude' in a culturally 
diverse and stratified society like ours. 


A large majority of children, if not most of 
them, do have “special talent or aptitude' in 
one or the other dimensions of life ranging 
from academic disciplines to co-curricular 
and socio-cultural spheres. In view of this, 
the narrow and restrictive definition adopted 
by the NV Scheme does not appear to be fair 
to most of the rural children, particularly 
the SCs/STs. An average NV selects only 80 
children per year for admission from a whole 
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There is a question of equity 
this since a majority of ru 
constraint of 
which limit the development of talent, apt 


and social justice involved in 
ral children grow under the 
impoverished conditions and poor schooling 
itude or merit. 


ry RENE ea 
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(vii) 


district. This approach would exclude a vast 
potential of talented rural children in 
different walks of life from special 
nurturing they deserve. The damaging 
consequence of this exclusion on the full 
expression of national potential for 
excellence need not be over-emphasised. Thus 
the policy directive of servicing the 
objective of excellence coupled with equity 
and social justice is not fulfilled. 


d) Section 5.15 of NPE refers to `pace-setting 
schools' that are establishėd to nurture 
`special talent or aptitude' in various parts 
of the country. What is a `pace-setting 
school'? Section 5.15 provides an answer, 
It says these schools are to become 
` catalysts of a nation-wide programme of 
school improvement'. 


e) What do we understand by pace-setting? Pace- 
setting is a process of setting a faster pace 
among those who are relatively equal. The 
Navodaya Vidyalaya, with its huge 
infrastructure and an expenditure of over 
Rs.9,000 per student per year, obviously 


cannot be considered equal amongst the 


Government-run village schools around it. 
Can it, therefore, perform the role of pace- 
setting at all? (The field observations 
showed that none of the NVs visited were in a 
position to perform this role; most of them 
were totally alienated not only from the 
surrounding schools but from the neighbouring 
villages as well.) 


A study of 28 Navodaya Vidyalayas in the States of 
Gujarat, Jammu & Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, 


Rajasthan and UP was conducted by investigators 


specially engaged for the purpose by Sub-Committee 
I of the Committee. This study was conducted with 
reference to rural talent, infrastructure, pace 
setting roles, staff matters, examinations and 
community reaction. This study has brought out 
the following aspects : 

* The constructions are generally very huge and 
of mixed quality; dormitories are often 
inconvenient; students tend to feel the 
shortage of space to keep their personal 
belongings; libraries and laboratories 


facilities are inhibited on grounds of space 
limitations. 
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* The percentages of admissions show a de- 
clining trend. 

* Many children are unhappy and many teachers a 
resentful lot, apart from being of limited 
experience; 

* Local community has limited awareness of the 


process of admission; awareness about 
admission is particularly lacking among the 
tribals; there are also complaints of mal- 
practices in production of certificates for 
establishing rural background of the children 
to secure admissions. There are complaints 
of corruption too. 


* The admission tests are anti-rural and anti- 
child; nor are the test designs conducive to 
selection of talent; the tests are not 
culture-free or training free; success in the 
tests would be dependent upon the special 
coaching provided by the parents of the 
children. Such coaching would be feasible 
only for the comparatively privileged 
parents. 


* Seats in the schools are not getting filled 
fully; often 20% of the seats are vacant; the 
norm of 30% admission for girls is mostly 


unfulfilled. 


* A high percentage of children seem to belong 
to middle income groups; they are largely of 
parents who are engaged in individual 
professions; and children of workers 
contributed to a comparatively low percentage 
of admissions; and many schools are not 
significantly better than normal schools but 
are just of the same quality or even worse. 


ften tend to be withdrawn and 
rom the village community; local 
dren are not getting admitted. 


* Children o 
alienated f 
village chil 


* There are situations of conflict between 
school community and the local community. 


e Committee who have responded 


4.5.10 f th 
Those members O following points: 


favourably to the scheme have made the 
ate to arrive at a decision 
vidyalayas on grounds of 
to elitism. 


T It will be inappropri 
about the Navodaya 
philosophical aversion 
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While some of the schools which were investigated 
may not be doing well, some others are doing well 
and those associated with them are enthusiastic 
about the same. 


If the existing Navodaya Vidyalayas are biased 
towards the richer sections of the country side, 
they can be remedied with insisting on a proper 
representation of unfair admissions of the rich, 
if any. 


The argument that the existence of residential 
schools for the talented children militates 
against the concept of the neighbourhood schools 
is not entirely just. Any system of residential 
schools will only cover a small fraction of the 
total population; nor: are one or two Navodaya 
Vidyalayas in a district likely to deplete the 
number of talented students in non-residential 
schools; and no great harm will be done if a small 
number of village children who do well have the 
opportunity to go to good residential schools. 


While the priority of priorities is to broaden the 
pace of educational parameters in terms of 
quality, there is need for initiatives at 
different levels to improve present standards of 
educational attainments. With proper development 
and fund support, Navodaya Vidyalayas can become 
outstanding learning resource centres. 


The Navodaya Vidyalayas should continue and 
similar schools should be established at least one 
per district in the uncovered districts of the 
country. 


The Navodaya Vidyalayas should be improved by 
proper linkages with DIETs, SCERTs and other 
institutions; academic programmes should be 
instituted for both updating education as well as 
the on-going training of in-service teachers; 
sports, culture, arts and crafts, music, theatre 
etc. should come under the umbrella of the future 
Navodaya Vidyalayas. If the scheme has not 
performed well, it is significantly due to 
inadequate provision of financial and academic 
resources. 


Nor is it fair to evaluate the scheme so shortly 
after its commencement. 


With reference to the official records relating to 
the formulation of the Navodaya Vidyalaya Scheme, 
the Committee also took note of the fact that the 
Government decision to go ahead with the scheme 
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was taken in spite of objections and words of 
caution from eminent educationists and oficial 
experts. These objections were to the effect that 
the principle of nurturnig a small number of 
children on high per capita cost would not be 
appropriate; that entrance tests were not capable 
of being designed in a class - neutral or culture- 
free way and the selection system itself was 
likely to discriminate against the children from 


under-privileged backgrounds. Further 


the 


Committee also took note of the fact that three 
major States, Assam, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal 
had declined to accept the scheme on the following 


grounds: 

i) The scheme with its heavy per capita expenditure and 
coverage of a small number of children was too 
“elitist' to be accepted. 

ii) The insistence in the scheme to switch over after Class 
VIII from the respective State language to English for 
Science, and Hindi for Social Sciences was not 
acceptable on educational grounds as it would have an 
adverse impact on the development of the students. 

iii) Being a Centrally Sponsored Scheme it entered an arena 
which legitimately belonged to the States. 
Recommendations 


The Committee, having considered the strong views expressed 
by the members for and against the Navodaya Vidyalaya Scheme 
and after taking into account all aspects of the scheme in 
terms of the concept, philosophy, design, its implementation 
and future, recommends that the Government may decide from 


out of the following three alternatives: 


(i) 


NO FURTHER NAVODAYA VIDYALAYA NEED BE OPENED. The 
existing 261 Navodaya Vidyalayas may be 
restructured and continued with provision of 
adequate rescurces. The scheme may also be 
reviewed at the end of 1992-93. The terms of 


reference for this review may be - 


the objectives for which the scheme 
wee Ee goed ae been achieved - in terms 
of nurturing of talents, reservations for the 
SsCs/STs, girls, representation for rural 
children, pace setting functions and national 
integration through migration of children. 
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(ii) 


(iii) 


- If the objectives have not been achieved what 
are the reasons for the same? 


~ Restructuring, if any, of the scheme with 
reference to : 


* redefinition of the concept of special 
talent or aptitude such that the selection 
takes into account the entire cognitive and 
affective domain as well as the psycho- 
motor skills; 


* broadening the process and canvas of 
selection with a view to make provision for 
the vast potential of talent in different 
attributes of life that exists among rural 
children, but is not identifiable by 
conventional academic tools; 


* changing the present life style and value 
orientation of the Navodaya Vidyalayas such 
that the alienation of the campuses fron 
rural life, particularly that of the under- 
privileged sections, is guarded against. 


All the existing 261 Navodaya Vidyalayas may be 
transferred to the State Sector for the States to 
run them as residential centres on the Andhra 
Pradesh model. 


The Navodaya Vidyalaya scheme may be transformed 
into a Navodaya Vidyalaya programme of broad based 
talent nurturing and pace-setting. (A day-school 
each under the Common School system can function 
in the premises of the Navodaya Vidyalayas). 


Implications of the three alternatives 
First alternative 


4.5.11 


(a) 


Restructuring is to be on the following basis - 


At present no income limit is prescribed to ensure that 
admissions are confined to students from economically 
weaker sections. The existing pattern of admissions 
shows that 31.5% of the children admitted in the 
Navodya Vidyalayas are of parents engaged in private Or 
public services. So, an appropriate income limit may 
be fixed for the purpose of permitting students for 
admission so that the beneficiaries are from the really 
deserving economically weaker sections. 
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(b) 


The existing Vidyalayas in the respective States may 
provide for admission of students from districts where 
Navodaya Vidyalayas have not so far been established. 
This will facilitate draft of students into the 
Navodaya Vidyalayas from a much larger geographical 
area and from a much larger social base. In this 
context, the following Table may be seen which gives 
particulars of coverage of districts in the respective 
States by Navodaya Vidyalayas. 
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Name of the State/UT Total No.of Percentage 


No.of districts of coverage 
districts covered 
Andhra Pradesh 23 20 87% 
Arunachal Pradesh 11 5 45% 
Bihar 39 24 61% 
Goa 2 2 100% 
Gujarat 19 7 37% 
Haryana 12 9 75% 
Himachal Pradesh eae 8 66% 
Jammu & Kashmir 14 14 100% 
Kerala 14 10 71% 
Karnataka 20 18 90% 
Madhya Pradesh 45 28 62% 
Maharashtra 30 19 63% 
Manipur 8 7 88% 
Meghalaya 5 3 60% 
Mizoram 3 2 66% 
Orissa 13 12 92% 
Punjab 12 7 76% 
Rajasthan 27 21 74% 
Sikkim 4 1 25% 
Nagaland 7 1 14% 
Tripura 4 1 75% 
Uttar Pradesh 62 30 48% 
Andaman & Nicobar 2 2 100% 
Chandigarh 1 1 100% 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli 1 1 100% 
Daman & Diu 2 2 100% 
Delhi 3 1 33% 
Lakshadweep 1 ak 100% 
Pondicherry 4 4 100% 
Total 454 261 65%* 


(c) 


No doubt, additional area coverage by existing Navoday? 
Vidyalayas may vary from State to State as per this 
proposal, consequent on the existing coverage itself 
being quite uneven. But this cannot be helped in th? 
circumstances. 


Full freedom should be given to the Samiti f% 
recruiting 100% of its teaching and non-teaching staff 
on direct recruitment basis because experience h 
shown that deputationists are reluctant to join 
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service of the NVS. (All along Government have been 
advising thé NVS not to go in for direct recruitment. 
This is essentially a function on which the Samiti is 
to decide and it is not appropriate for the Government 
to make stipulations in this regard as it inhibits the 
academic freedom of the Samiti). 


(da) The Vidyalayas are to be used as Learning Resource 


Centres for the entire district - for children and 
teachers alike. 


Second alternative 


| 4.5.12 The second alternative refers to the residential 
‘schools run by the Andhra Pradesh Residential Education Society 
(APRES). In these schools, fees are charged at rates 


progressively proportionate to the income of the parents of the 
children, no fee being charged on students of parents with income 
of Rs.12,000/- or less per annum. In these schools, there is 
also no stipulation for migration of students as under the 
currently implemented NV Scheme. 


Third alternative 


4.5.13 A two-pronged strategy for this purpose is suggested 
below: 


For Talent Development 


x Organise frequent collective activities (work- 
camps/workshops/bal melas/quizes etc.) for children of 
different age groups from all over the district on 
specific themes ranging from academic disciplines and 
co-curricular activities to socio-cultural sphere and 
sports coaching. Some examples of possible themes are 
problem solving in physics, creative writing, folk 
singing, gymnastics, swimming, toy making and so on. 
These inter-actions among children from different 
schools should go on throughout the year, being open to 
batches of children. Priority attention should be 
given for nurturing talent among girls and children of 
SC/ST and other educationally backward communities. 
The Educational Complex would encourage children in its 
area with different talents and aptitudes to opt for 
any of these activities. The responsibility for the 
district-wise programme may be given to DIETs which may 
use the physical facilities of the Navodaya Vidyalaya 
campus if one exists in the district. Resource persons 
for this may be drawn from anywhere, including the 
school staff and the local villages. Financial support 
for organising such activities would be required, 
basides of course information on themes and resource 
persons for which SCERT could act as a consultation 
agency through the DIETs. The DIETs, in consultation 
with the Educational Complexes and SCERTs, should plan 


For pace-setting - 


* 


Eighth Plan requirements ( at current level ) 


Vidyalaya complexes for all the 261 schools and running them hâ 
to be made available during the Eighth Five Year Plan perio: 
Requirement of funds projected by the Director, NVS and present? 
before the Committee is exhibited in the following Table: 


for ways for further nurturing of talents among those 
children who show excellence in the district-level 
programme. Special arrangements should be made to send 
such children to leading institutions in their 
respective fields within or outside the district. 4 
particular feature of the programme would be to welcome 
even school drop-outs and those children who never went 
to school with a view to broaden the social base for 
talent identification and nurturing the entire human 
potential to its maximum. 


Re-organise the teacher training programmes with a view 
to equipping the teachers with an understanding of how 
to identify and nurture children with special talent or 
aptitude within the same classroom. A special emphasis 
would need to be given to enable talented children to 
develop at a faster pace in both scholastic and non- 
scholastic domains in every classroom in ways that 
encourage non-competitive environment. 


An average school at each stage of education (Primary, 
Middle, Higher Secondary) may be selected in each 
Educational Complex with a view to initiating a process 
of innovation and experimentation coupled with quality 
improvement. The pace-setting activities would also 
focus on innovating and experimenting with the 
strategies of “non-formalization' and “reaching out! in 
the context of UEE. The principle of replicability 
should inform all aspects of this programme. 


In order to support the above pace-setting activities, 
one relatively better equipped High School in each 
Educational Complex may be selected as a ‘lead school! 
as was also envisaged by the Education Commission 
(1964-66). This “lead school', with some additional 
facilities and re-orientation of its teachers, would 
act as a resource institution for the pace-settin 
processes going on in the schools of the Complexes: 
For this additional responsibility, the “lead school! 
would be provided with extra resource persons al 
administrative assistance. The “lead school' may als? 
facilitate communication between the pace-settin 
schools of the Complex and DIETs. 


Full funds required for constructing the Navoday? 
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Table 15 
YEAR-WISE REQUIREMENT OF FUNDS DURING VIII PLAN PERIOD. 
(for existing 261 Vidyalayas) 


(Rupees in crores) 


1. Item of 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 Total 
o. Expenditure 


Recurring 70.99 87.02 101.69 110.38 113.00 483.08 
Non-Recurring 8.94 8.95 10.11 9.12 8.44 45.56 
Capital Works 95.00 90.00 90.00 90.00 90.00 455.00 
Total 174.93 185.97 201.80 209.50 211.44 983.64 
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The Director, NVS on being requested to let know whether further 
cost reduction in the provision of infrastructure facilities for 
the Navodaya Vidyalayas is feasible, has reported that it is 
feasible provided the space requirements for each complex are 
reduced and certain design modifications are made. He has also 
quantified the physical and financial requirements on the scaled- 
down basis as per the following Table: 


Table 16 


Estimate of fund requirements for Navodaya School 
buildings as per scaled down noras proposed 


Area (in square metres) 
Unit Cost (in Rupees) 
Total cost (Rupees in lakhs) 


ZERO PHASE : I PHASE 
(Part of I phase) : 


Original Revision : Original Revision ‘Revision : Original Revision 


proposed : proposed proposed =: proposed 
Mea issan aasa -o  eitdag -S290 ad NNR DA HELO nD: 1136002 0800 02 
Unit Cost Rs.2035 Rs.1825 : Rs.2035  Rs.1825 :Rs.2025 Rs. 1825 :Rs.2025  Rs.1825 


Total Cost Rs.35.8 Rs.26.00 lakhs : Rs.131.0 Rs.96.5 lakhs 1Rs.98.0 Rs.64.5 lakhs :Rs.229.0 Rs.161 lakhs 


(Rs. in crores) 


li) Por taking up phase I & II construction in respect of 61 schools for which no building 
work has been taken up so far @ Rs.161.00 lakhs per school. 98.21 
(ii) For completing 130 phase II buildings @ Rs.64.50 lakhs per school 83.85 
(iii) For completing phase I & IT construction in respect of 70 schools where zero phase at 
construction has already been taken up @ Rs.125.20 lakhs per school G 
80.00 


liv) Add funds required during 1990-91 for works already on hand 


Total.. 349.804 


t This estimate does not include cost escalations or agency changes; anticipated cost 


escalation is 30%; and agency change is 10%. 
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CHAPTER 5 


EARLY CHILDHOOD CARE AND EDUCATION 


The Rationale 


Sede The activities which fost@r and promote the all-round 
balanced development of the child in the age group of 0-6 years 
in all dimensions - physical, mental, social, emotional and 
moral - have been collectively described in NPE 1986 as Early 
Childhood Care and Education (ECCE). Both these components, care 
and education, are essential, since either by itself is 
inadequate. In this sense of a means to promote balanced human 
development, ECCE is the birthright of every child. oe 


5.2.2 The Constitution, in Article 45, lays down, as a 
directive principle that every child up to the age of 14 shall 
receive free and compulsory education. Articles 39 f, 46 and 47 
respectively lend further support to this Constitutional 
directive. The founding fathers of the Constitution clearly 
intended to ensure that every child, irrespective of social or 
economic status of his/her parents, received care and education 
from birth up to the age of 14 years. This goal was to have been 
achieved 'within a period of ten years from the commencement of 
this Constitution' (Article 45)! But all along this directive 
has been interpreted narrowly as applicable only to the education 
of children from the age of five or six upwards. It is, however, 
never too late to acknowledge that, since care and education must 
begin at birth, ECCE is part of the provision originally 
envisaged under the Constitution for the development of ‘all 


children until they complete the age of fourteen years. 


Disk. ECCE is also of immense significance from two othef 
standpoints - universalisation of elementary education and 
equality of opportunity for women. ECCE is linked both directly 
and indirectly to universalisation of elementary education. 
Directly, it helps to prepare the young child for school. 
Further, its child-centered approach and playway and other non- 
formal methods can help to prepare the school to receive 
children. Indirectly, yet powerfully ECCE, particularly fo 
infants in the age-group of 0-3 years, can enable girls, enagaget 
in taking care of younger siblings, to attend school. sinc? 
older girls' involvement in child care is one of the major 
reasons for their non-attendance, child care services, in clos@). 
proximity to and co-ordination with school, offer 44 


effective strategy for the enrolment and retention of girls 1 
Primary schools. 


Saini ECCE is equally vital in promoting women's opportunities 
for participation in work, education and social development; 
Since child care forms the major portion of the 'triple burden 
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porne by crores of poor women (i.e. as workers, homemakers and 
mothers), child care services would be significant in redressing 
this inequity and in promoting women's development. ECCE, 
therefore, is a cross-sectoral programme addressing the inter- 
secting needs of women, children ahd girls. 


5.1.5 The Education Commission (1964-66), clearly recognised 
the significance of pre-primary education in child development 
and of its critical link with enrolment, retention and learning 
outcome in primary schools. Yet, the National Policy on 
Education (1968), despite its concern for ‘early fulfilment of 
the Directive Principle of Article 45' and for reducing the 
‘prevailing wastage and stagnation in schools', preferred to 
ignore the Commission's recommendations on pre-primary 
education. Years later, presumably as a consequence of the 
National Policy for Children (1974), the Fifth Five Year Plan 
made a beginning by formulating a comprehensive project in the 
form of the Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS) for the 
under-privileged and educationally backward sections of society. 


SETG Although ICDS made rapid strides in the late seventies 
and early eighties, the Government's commitment towards 
universalisation of early childhood education remained ambiguous, 
as there was still no clear policy declaration. It is for this 
reason that the NPE 1986 is a historic document in that it boldly 
recognises the importance of ECCE and lays down the ‘holistic’ 
principles on which the programme is to be developed. The policy 
declaration views ECCE as an essential component in children's 


develoment and as a support service for universalisation of 
elementary education and women's development. However, the NPE 
does not refer to the Constitutional imperative to provide ECCE 
to all children. 


Ee 


Recommendation 


The s i sonal directive (Article 45) of 
cope of the Constitutio Sone aie Compulsory 


Providing, within a specified time-frame, 
education for 'all children until they complete the age of 
fourteen years', should be enlarged to include ECCE. 


a ee 
Operational Design - A Fragmented roach 


5.2.0 The POA does not reflect an adequate apre A eae 
inter-linked and inter-dependent roles on gsc’ Pe ecce in 
dimensions and stages of education. Although the 


uni i ; ion and women's development 
lversalisation of elementary Sa e cat OnE of the policy 


aS been recognised, the operational 
are spelt out] only in the chapter on ECCE. rer e a rar 
role of ECCE in offering strategies needed to make etter 
neither acknowledged nor sp 


Prepared to receive children is 
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out in the chapters on ‘Elementary Education' and 'Content ang 
Process of School Education'. The chapter on 'Education for 
Women's Equality' makes only a passing reference to the link 
between ECCE and girls' access to elementary education (Para 12), 
ECCE has the potential of becoming a significant generator of 
skilled employment for women, but the chapter on 
“Vocationalisation of Education' in POA contains no reference to 
ECCE. Likewise, the chapter on “Teachers and their Training' is 
silent on the issue of the preparation of personnel for ECCE and 
also on latter's linkage with the training of teachers for 
elementary education. 


Recommendation 


Since ECCE is a cross-sectoral programme, addressing the inter- 
secting needs of children, women and girls, ECCE as a component 
should receive due attention in all dimensions and stages of 
education, such as women's education, education of Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes, elementary education, vocational education, 
content and process, teacher training, higher education etc. 


The Gap Between Need and Provision 


530 It is estimated that children below six number about 14 
crores (17% of the population). Of these, it may be 
conservatively estimated that about 5.6 crores (40% of the target 
age group) fall below the poverty line whose very survival and 
development are threatened by neglect and lack of essential child 
care services. And there are many more above the poverty line 
whose need for ECCE is only a little less acute. Yet, the recent 
estimates, (see Table 1) indicate that 1.43 crore children in 
the 0-6 age-group, i.e. only 10% of the target group or one- 
fourth of the vulnerable segment, receive some elements of child 
care services. Only some of these may receive an integrated 
package including health care, nutrition and early childhood 
“education, and very few receive day care. While most of those 
receiving some services fall in the age-group of 3-6 years) 
it is the children in the age-group of 0-3 years who may nee 
more attention, in the context of girls' education and working 
women's needs. Table 2 shows that only about 15% of the children 
in the 3-6 age-group receive pre-school education. This is thus 
the extent of the gap between the need and the provision, though 


the POA's target of establishing a minimum of 2.5 lakh centres PY 
1990 has been crossed. 


a eS SS 


Recommendation 


ECCE should be included in the Minimum Needs Programme. 


Se Deena ee a eee 
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implementation - Divided Responsibility 

5.4.1 With the exception of the expansion of ICDS and other 
schemes, as envisaged in the Seventh Plan well before the 
inception of NPE, implementation of the ECCE Chapter in the POA 
has hardly begun. The obvious financial constraint is not , 
however, the main reason for non-implementation, which appears to 
be more a consequence of fragmentation responsibility between two 
Departments of the Union Government. While the NPE and POA were 
conceptualised and developed by the Department of Education in 
the Ministry of HRD, the responsibility for actual implementation 
of the ECCE programmes in the POA has been transferred to the 
Department of Women and Child Development in the same Ministry 
(or the Dept. of Social Welfare at the State level). The 
internalisation of policy directives and their translation into 
action is apparently taking a considerable time, as several 
actions have not yet begun. For example, no steps have yet been 
taken to convert a certain percentage of ICDS Anganwadis into 
day-care centres (cf. POA - Chapter 1, Para 9(a))- Likewise, 
there is lack of either awareness OF interest in implementing 
certain important measures/strategies recommended in the POA, 
such as reaching out to specific under-privileged or unserved 
groups (Para 7), teacher education, personnel training and 
accreditation (Para 11), oF experimentation with and 
encouragement of alternative models of early childhood education 


and day-care centres (Para 10). 


5.4.2 Besides implementation of the schemes, the Department of 
Women and Child Development is expected to play the role of the 
nodal Department as regards ECCE - stimulating, co-ordinating and 
monitoring the efforts of other Departments and agencies, such as 
Labour, Tribal Welfare, Agriculture, Works and Housing, 


Irrigation, Rural Development, Forest, etc., which are likely to 
be increasingly involved in programme implementation in ECCE, as 
There is no demonstrable 


they employ women in large numbers. 
evidence that this role has so far been performed, though the: 
Nodal role is clearly implied in the strategies suggested in POA. 


5+4.3 Even greater is the need for close co-ordination 


between the De Women and Child Development (and its 
partment of Wome 

Counterparts in the States) on the one hand and the Departments 

of Education, on the other, both in the Centre and oe 

States/UTs. The Review Committee found little evidence of this 


Co-ordination. 
n to trnasfer the responsibility for 


implementing ECCE to the Department of Women and Child 


Develo id and ragmatic basis, the Department 
pment may have a valid aaa eogponsibility eo eariy 


Childhood education under Article 45- One major TE A 
for the Department of Educat nue to be concerne ape 
ECCE is its linkage with universalisation of E els 
and the possibility of ECCE's positive i ] 

learning Roa The Department of Education also has a 


responsibility for teacher education in 
y 


5.4.4 While the decisio 
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Recommendations 


i) The Department of Women and Chila Development 
Ministry of HRD at the Centre (and the Departments of 
Welfare in the States) should be held accountable for th 


implementation of ECCE in all aspects of its operational 
design, as recommended in the POA. 


ii) This Department must also accept the nodal role of 
stimulating, co-ordinating and monitoring the ECCE work 
undertaken by other agencies/departments, such as Labour, 
Works. & Housing, Tribal Welfare, Agriculture, Irrigation, 
Rural Development, Forest etc, 


iii) The Department of Women and Child Development (and its 
counterparts in the States) should seek the setting up of an 
Inter-Ministerial Committee (and its equivalent in the 
States), comprising of representatives of the Departments of 
Labour, Health and Education to assist it in planning, co 
ordinating and monitoring the ECCE programmes. 


iv) At the same time, the Department of Education cannot, under 
Article 45, give up its basic responsibility for the 
education of children from birth to six years, and must 
ensure that this continuing concern is reflected in action 
in all dimensions ana stages of education 


Strategies and Models 


Sonne ECCE need not be narrowly understood as an institutional 
programme confined to the four walls of a classroom or the 
framework of a centrally worked out scheme, such as ICDS. It 
could be in the home or in the community, family-based of 
institution-based, linked to school or linked to farms, factories 
or construction sites, State-funded, employer-funded or parent- 
funded or any mix of these, half-day or full-day, according +? 
the needs and resources of each community. 
immense variety in strategies, models and structures, responding 
to the vast diversity and complexi 

For example, ECCE for infants 
home-based, small-scale ana 


cultural or geographical settings, and to women's work-styles and 
timings. 


5.5.2 À It is reported that not all children 
habitation, not even from the vulnerab 
Anganwadi; on an average one-fourth ma 


Early Childhood Education (ECE) Ce 


attendance of over 60%, 20% of t 
attendance range of 41-60%. 
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of access or coverage could be broken by incorporating the 
principle of diversity and flexibility in ECCE. This would be 
especially true in the case of specific under-privileged 
communities listed in Para 7 of POA for priority action. For 
instance, mobile day-care units are needed for migrant and 
shifting workers to be run by a voluntary organisation/workers' 
cooperative, but funded by the employer. This principle of 
diversity and flexibility in ECCE, essential for widening 
coverage and improving retention, has not found a place in NPE 


1986. 


B DieG However, the POA does make a provision for alternative 
strategies and models, though this still falls far short of the 
concept of a pluralistic approach. In practice, there is little 
evidence that measures were taken to promote even this limited 
diversity and flexibility. Indeed, the centrally-planned and 
centrally-managed character of ICDS itself discourages and even 
suppresses experimentation and innovation. 


Bie Die 4 An important omission in POA is with regard to Statutory 
Creches and Day Care Centres for both the organised and 
unorganised sectors, as recommended by the Shramshakti Report 
and several women's groups. 

eee 


Recommendations 


i) The principles of diversity, flexibility and decentralised 


funding and management must be incorporated into the policy 

framework, with a view to widen coverage and improve 

retention, especially with reference to remote habitations 
igrant communities. 


and most underprivileged or m1 


reflected in the operational design 
-wide network of ECCE programmes, 
f models and strategies. 


ii) These principles must be 
for developing a country 
linking a rich diversity © 

Statutory Creches and Day Care 

d and unorganised sectors and 

11 labour laws dealing with 

uld also be reviewed to 


iii) Provision should be made for 
Centres for both the organise 
for strict implementation of a 
child care services. These laws sho 
facilitate easier implementation. 


iv) Wherever possible, BCE jeentres =ROuDe be linked physically 
as well as programmatically with the primary school. 


ICDS - A Monolithic Model 


` 
5.6.1 The NPE emphasises ICDS, 4 centrally nE ee iia BOA 
no the major vehicle. for the achievenent 9f y, ca recent study of 
iews ICDS as a monolithic model. EXPL To the rigid and top 


hows ; 
en States S$ t and quality, costly, 


Child care services in sev : 
weak in conten 


heavy ICDS programme is 
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manner, encouraging local women groups to develop models ay 
structures suited to their needs. The ICDS' chief role show} 
eventually be to offer Support through essential funding (may be 
on a per child basis), conditional on minimum programme 
training, professional guidance, extension, co-ordination witi 
other agencies etc. Such an approach will not only  ensur 
community involvement and minimise costs by building up o 
existing foundations and indigenous socio-cultural forms, b 
in the long run is the only way of ensuring widest possibi 
access to the most vulnerable groups such as those listed in P 
(Para 7). 


S652 As far as infants in the 0-3 age group are concerne 
only such a Participatory Process that elicits mothers! 
involvement and responds to their needs, can succeed. Yet m 


move in this direction. The uniform monolithic model of ICD 
applicable across the country, continues to hold sway. 


WMS a... S E 


Recommendation 


poor women's groups, under the umbrella of Panchayati 
institutions, with the Government Providing support throug 


essential funding (may be, on a per child basis), training 
monitoring and guidance. 


Le ae ee 
Other Models and Strategies 
eS and Strategies 


5.7.1 The POA identifies several models and strategies othél 
than ICDS (Para 2). These ongoing programmes either attempt " 
be holistic or are single-dimensional (feeding, education etc.): 


5.7.2 Some alternative models for small-scale experimentatid! 
have been described in POA and more could be worked out. But m 
Provision has been made to promote these. Such efforts shoul’ 
be supported (see Box). Some of these models, such as NCERT 
home-based model in Orissa, were launched wel] before NPE a 
Continue at their original locations and level of operation. 
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A successful small-scale effort is the pre- 
schools run for the children of the palmyra- 
tappers of Kanya Kumari District in Tamil Nadu by 

a voluntary agency in response to the expressed 

need of the community. This is a _ school- 
preparation class which is helping in the 
enrolment, retention, peformance at school and 
self-confidence of these children of an oppressed 
grcup. | 


5.57 2.3 A number of underprivileged communities have been 
described in POA (Para 7) and more could be identified for 
special attention, but again no provision has been made for 
priority action for this purpose. 


5a] 4 The POA talks in Para 12 of the need for media support 
for conveying messages to parents and community, for training of 
personnel and for stimulating programmes for children. There is, 
however, no information about the steps taken in this direction 
so far, except about some sporadic micro-level experiments. 


Recommendation 


Concrete provisions should be made in financial and programmatic 
terms for decentralised and community-based implementation of the 
various models and strategies mentioned in POA, such as - 


i) | Strengthening and upgrading all existing models, 


ii) Promoting innovative and experimental models, 


ili i i for specific 
tii Developin special programmes 
unnerpeiy a migrant communities and for remote 
habitations, and 


i i j media support on a massive 
E Devel oping ae at present for the adult 


s is being done ; ‘ 
EE for generating public awareness and 
understanding regarding issue relating to care and 


education of children in the 0-6 age group. 


a ee e 
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Content and Quality 


ESI Recognising the holistic nature of child development, 
NPE rightly places emphasis on the comprehensive and integrate 
nature of ECCE. Its emphasis on a child-centred approach and on 


the primacy of play and activity as the core of curriculun, 
while also discouraging the early introduction of formal 
teaching methods and 3 R's, is specially welcome. Itpiisy 


however, necessary to Clarify that this special focus on 
individuality of the child is to be viewed as a means to battle 
against the prevailing pattern of conformity, uniformity and the 
authoritarian attitudes and relationships between adults and 
children, and is not intended to dilute the social, collective 
and co-operative dimension of child development. Further, neither 
the Policy nor the POA speaks about the need to translate basic 
curriculum principles into localised content appropriate to 
varying social, physical and cultural environments. In this 
regard the role of lullabies and word plays needs to be 
emphasised. 


SHS! KZ While the POA is unambiguous in cautioning against the 
dangers of using formal methods of teaching and early 
introduction of the 3 R's, no strategies for achieving this 
objective seem to have been worked out. 


5.873 Since the development of children proceeds through 
interaction with adults and amongst themselves the quality of 
ECCE is critically dependent on the quality of adult-child 
interaction, which in turn is intimately affected by factors 
like adult-chila ratio, training, and the mental and social 
attitudes of the concerned adult. The link of the adult worker's 
response with wages, working conditions, job satisfaction, 
motivation, social status and recognition will be taken up in the 
next section. 


5.8.4 Because of the nature of childhood, the adult-child 
ratio, which is so vital for development, has to be quite 
different from that in higher stages of education. For infants 
in the age group of 0-3 years, a ratio of one to three to five 
may be acceptable (in affluent countries this is as low as one to 
two, while even a very poor developing country like Vietnam lays 
down and maintains a ratio of one to seven). For children 
between three and six, a ratio of one to fifteen is ideal, but up 
to twenty-five may be accepted. While recognising the crucial 
importance of adult-child ratio, the POA in Para 5 shies away 
from laying down desirable ratios, and there is-no indication 
that any steps have been taken to improve the prevailing ratios, 
which tend to be fairly high in many cases, Acceptable adult- 
child ratios for different age-groups and for different models 


(e.g. family day-care would have different standards) must be 
suggested as goals. 
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recommendations 


i) The basic principles of curriculum and content of ECCE 
should be translated into localised content. 


Effective field strategies, buttressed by a systematic media 
campaign (as is going on at present for adult literacy), 
need to be urgently implemented in order to discourage 
formal teaching methods and early introduction of 3 R's in 
ECCE programmes, both in the private and the Government 
sectors. 


ii) 


iii) Appropriate and acceptable ratios of adults to children in 
ECCE programmes for different age-groups and models should 
be worked out as guidelines for agencies implementing ECCE 
and adequate provision be made to proportionately augment 
the staff of the centres. 


Personnel and Training 


5.9.1 The NPE is silent on the entire subject of training for 
ECCE and on the status of the child care worker. The skilled 
nature of ECCE work must be accorded its due social status in“the 
policy framework itself. The POA, however, does recognise the 
links between motivation, wages and job satisfaction and 
unequivocally accepts both the long-term goal of bringing full- 
time child care workers on par with primary teachers, and _the 
short-term goal of raising their emoluments above the minimum 
wages earned by unskilled workers (Para eje However, there are 
no indications that concrete steps have been initiated towards 
this end; while the Anganwadi worker barely manages to get 
minimum wages proportionate to the hours of work, her helper may 
be getting one-third to one-fourth of this! There is also an 
immediate need to bring creche workers (who work full-time) above 
the minimum wage level. 

5+9.2 A major lacuna of the POA is the failure to locate the 
Overall co-ordinating responsibility for training and as ae 
of ECCE personnel in any one agency. And even the steps whic 
have been worked out in relation to training have not been 
implemented (Para 11). One reason for this may be lack of 
clarity as to who is to implement them. 

education and personnel 
ents of Education, 
since it concerns 
holistic framework. 
none Department of 


r teacher 
th the Departm 
States/UTS, 
cation in a 


O. The responsibility fol 
‘raining for ECCE must lie wi 
oth at the Centre and in the 
Se and vocational ea eae 

S cal -ordination t 
N a of Women and Child Csi ae a: 
the Centre (and their counterparts in the states/UTS) ike bes 
all other user departments/agencies. Also, the ¢ 


in a 
Methodology of early childhood education must be reflected in 
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concrete form in the training of elementary school teachers 


x 1 an 
aspect ignored by the POA. 


5.9.4 Training and development of ECCE personnel must be 
promoted at three levels: 

- first level, i.e., grass root workers or para- 
professionals, 


- second level, i.e., professionals, and 


- third level, i.e, supervisors, trainers, managers and 
administrators. 


S595 The current training courses available in the country 
(see Table 3) should be reviewed from this perspective and becone 
the starting points for developing a country-wide network of ECCE 
training programmes. 


| 
| 
4 
| 


| 


5.9.6 The content of training must be holistic and the 


methodology should become dynamic, interactive, paricipatory and 
related to real-life situations. An internship approach to 
training should be adopted at all levels and for all models with 
different mixes and degrees of field placement; with or without 
supervision, as appropriate to local conditions. These models 
should be closely related to the localised styles of manangement 
and supervision. 


5.9.7 Training has to be visualised as a continuous, ongoing 
process linked to supervisory and management structures. In 
keeping with the basic principles of diversity, flexibility and 
decentralisation, a variety of training models and strategies 
should be the objective. Accreditation should be used as a tool 
to strengthen and upgrade training programmes, but not to promote 
uniformity. 


5.9.58 Though the POA talks of creating a system of 
accreditation (Para 11), no steps have been taken so far towards 
this end. Once accreditation is worked out, it should be 


possible to re-design recruitment rules/service conditions for 
emeployment in both the public and private sectors, and for local 
bodies undertaking ECCE. This should make it easier for other 
departments/agencies to organise ECCE programmes. It would 
further promote decentralisation, as the Panchayati Raj 
institutions and local women's groups would be able to draw upon 
the trained cadres from accredited institutions, without being 
dependent upon the bureaucratic machinery. 


5.9.9 With the adoption of appropriate adult-child ratios, 
and the expansion of ECCE programmes, ECCE is likely to become 4 
vast generator of skilled employment for women and as such shoul 
find a significant place in Vocational Education. Although 


referred to by the POA, there is no evidence of any action. 


having been taken to develop vocational courses on ECCE, or to 
promote the existing CBSE course through accreditation and 


` 
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incorporation in recruitment rules. Keeping in mind the low 
level of female education in many parts of the country and the 
difficulty of finding suitable local candidates at the +2 level, 
the feasibility of developing Vocational Education in ECCE after 
Class VIII itself, should also be seriously examined. 


Recommendations 


i) 


ii) 


iii) 


iv) 


v) 


vi) 


Recognising the skilled nature of work in ECCE and the links 
between programme quality on the one hand and wages, job 
satisfaction, social status and motivation on the other, the 
policy for remuneration of ECCE workers spelt out in POA 
must be implemented with immediate effect. 


The overall responsibility for teacher education and 
personnel training for ECCE at ali levels must be accepted 
by the Departments of Education, both at the Centre and the 
States/UTs in close co-ordination with the Department of 
Women & Child Development at the Centres and their 
counterparts in the States, while developing mechanisms to 
respond to the needs and perceptions of the users and 
programme implementers, such as the Departments of Labour, 
Forest, Irrigation, Works and Housing, Rural Development 
etc. as well as the private sector. For the other 
components of ECCE (health, nutrition etc.), a close co- 
ordination with the nodal and other related 
departments/agencies would be necessary. 


Working through Educational Complexes (as proposed 
elsewhere), DIETs should assume responsibility for training 
in ECCE and establish a field-based networking relationship 
with ECCE programmes. For this purpose, ‘DIETs should build 
up their own training capability. 


Building up on the base of available training pattern (Table 


3), a network of modular training programmes for ECCE must 
be developed at all levels (grass roots, _para-professional, 
professional and supervisory) through a diversity of models 

and strategies, with content to meet the holistic goals of 
ECCE and a participatory methodology using the basic 
principle of internship with different degrees of field 


Placement. 

n of training programmes and 
ped as indicated in POA (this 
a decentralisation). 


A system of accreditatio 
agencies in ECCE must be develo 
would also promote diversity an 


i velop Vocational Education 
ae RA E The feasibility 


of ECCE at the +2 level in all 

of organising ECCE training following class rage EEA 
examined on a priority basis with a view to W 

base and availability of ECCE workers. 


18-67 
C Deptt of Edu, 9 123 


vii) Measures should be initiated to re-structure the trainin 


programmes of elementary school teachers all over th, 
country to integrate and emphasise the child-centreq ani 
non-formal approaches of early childhood education in thy 
primary schools, especially at the early stages, with a vig) 
to improve schools' capability to receive and retaj 
children. 


Decentralisation 


SLOT The NPE states that the 'local community will be full 
involved', but fails to spell out, in the POA or elsewhere, ; 
strategy to decentralise management and institutionalise loc 
community control. ICDS, the chief vehicle for ECCE, has comet 
acquire the characteristics of rigidity, bureaucratisation, lo 
performance, lack of community participation, and insensitivit 
to local needs, patterns and socio-cultural conditions. Thi 
also appears to be true of other Central Schemes of financii 


assistance to voluntary organisations and other agencies fi 
ECCE. 


5.002 Interestingly, a major reason for Government! 
reluctance, besides the usual resource constraint, in upgradii 
the status and emoluments of ECCE workers seems to be th 
prospect of employing lakhs of additional workers. Thus ECCE | 
trapped in a vicious cycle. The low status and emoluments 4 
lack of promotional avenues are constraining the motivation al 
performance of workers, but their status and service condition 
cannot be rationalised as long as the Government continues tob 
the employer. The official rationale for low emoluments is th 
assumption that these workers are not employees, but only loci 
volunteers. While this assumption obviously does not hold wate 
when the Government becomes the recruiting agency, it may hal 
validity if the workers are recruited and managed by loci 
women's groups and/or village-level committees through village" 
Mandal Panchayats. Under the latter conditions, the ECCE worki 
may be willing to work with comparatively higher motivation ev 
on relatively low emolumets (but not the pitiful level 
prevailing now). It is time that we introduce a sense of reali’ 
in our management systems, instead of planning on the basis ? 
the illusion of voluntarism that doesn't exist, and move in ? 
direction of non-formalising ECCE institutional framework. 


51,620.23 There is indeed no alternative to handing over of tH 
management of ICDS and other ECCE programmes to local group 
preferably poor womens' groups, through the Panchayati Ra 


framework. This would be consistent with what is pein 
recommended by this Committee in the case of school educati? 
too. The principles of local community control along "} 


accountability should be the touchstones of management system n 
ECCE. In order to establish operational linkages with elementê 
education, ECCE should be included in the charter of 
responsibilities of Educational Complexes being proposed Í 
decentralising planning and Management of school education. 
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recommendations 


i) 


ii) 


iii) 


iv) 


v) 


vi) 


The ICDS and other related Centrally Sponsored Schemes for 
ECCE may be shifted to the States/UTs following the 
completion of the present phase. The State/UT Plans should 
then be proportionately augmented with additional funds with 
conditionality of non-divertibility and accountability. 


The management of Anganwadis and other ECCE centres should 
be fully handed over to voluntary organisations and/or local 
community groups, preferably poor women's groups, through 
the Panchayati Raj framework. Village-level and/or Mohalla- 
level Committees may be constituted by local bodies, with at 
least half of the members being poor women and with suitable 
representation of Anganwadi workers, for planning, co- 
ordinating and monitoring of a cluster of community-based 
centres in a village or town. Needless to add, the 
principle of community control over ECCE programme would 
carry with it the principle of full public accountability to 
the community. 


In order to ensure diversity, flexibility and responsiveness 
to local needs and socio-cultural conditions, the community 
groups and/or village or mohalla-level committees would be 
fully responsible for designing the model and strategy for 
the local ECCE centre, while being expected to ensure the 
minimum programme recommended by the State Government. 
Experimentation and innovation in approach to training, 
recruitment of personnel and management would be encouraged 
and be provided for. 


The Village or Mohalla-level Committee or the community 
group responsible for managing the ECCE centre would also be 
free to mobilise additional resources, in addition to the 
State resources, while subjecting itself to both financial 
and social audit. 


ECCE should be included in the charter of responsibilities 
of the Educational Complexes proposed in the school 
education sector. Women and other community groups PAPAA 
ECCE centres and aAnganwadi workers may be suitably 
represented on the executive bodies of the Complexes. 

The role of the Educational Complex would be ia enki eda 
Perspective plan for ECCE for the region covere abe oe 
to assist the local committees and groups by Pe Songe 
training (through DIETS), supplying SAREA RETT ESI 
materials (not locally available) guidance T ERCA ens 
Coordination, promoting mutual exchange oF. an 4 
nost importantly, monitoring. 
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vii) Since the ECCE centre would be accountable to the communi, 
it is serving, the monitoring role of the Education 
Complex as also of the State Government assumes Specia] 
significance. While the Educaitonal Complex would make ity 
report on individual centres available to th 
community/village as an input in the awareness-raisiņ 
process, the State Government would monitor the Complex a 
a whole and release its report for public action at th 
Block or district level. In this framework, supervision 
a means to control and improve performance become 
superfluous. 


viii) The role of the State Government may be confined to: 
(a) ensuring essential funding (may be, on a per chil 
basis) for ECCE through the Panchayati Ra 
institutions/Educational Complexes; 
(b) spelling out policy imperatives and broad guidelines; 
(c) providing training through SCERT/DIETs; 


(a) supplying materials not available locally; 


(e) promoting lateral exchange and analysis of informatio 
and experiences amongst Educational Complexes; 


(£) co-ordination; 
(g) monitoring; and 
(h) raising public awareness and giving media support. 


ix) The State Government should also ensure that representative 
of the user agencies and programme implementers (ed 
Departments of Labour, Irrigation, Forest, etc., al 
voluntary organisations) are included in the State-level 
structures set up for planning, programme formulation 
designing curriculum, and development of training models all 
strategies, so that their needs and perceptions fil 
adequate expression. 


Resources 


5.11.0 The policy document is silent on both the magnitude % 
resources required and the manner in which these should ” 
raised. The POA, therefore, does no more than depend on th 
Government resources available through the expansion 4 
programmes in each Plan. A different and shared approach 

funding of ECCE programme emerges from the perspective © 
decentralised management and community control as presented A 
the previous section. As stated earlier, about 14 crore childr 
are below the age of six years and about 5.6 crores out of thee 
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constitute the most vulnerable segment, requiring urgent 
attention. The Ministry's Working Group for the Eighth Plan has 
suggested that 80% of the vulnerable target population be covered 
py the end of the Plan period. As shown in Table 1, this 
would work-out to about 4.5 crore children in 1990 or 4.9 crore 
children by 1995. Even if this scaled down target is accepted, 
we would still need to achieve an annual minimum expenditure of 
about Rs.4,900 crores (at 1989 prices)* for ECCE services by 
1995, to be reached in a phased manner. Given the present set of 
socio-political constraints, the Government cannot conceivably be 
depended upon for making such vast resources available, though it 
would have to carry the primary responsibiity for 
universalisation of ECCE under Article 45 of the Constitution. 


Recommendations 


gnecom:.<°--—-= 


i) A Central Fund for child care services should be set-up at 
the national level. 


ii) The Government should provide a substantially higher 
allocation for ECCE, spelling it out as a percentage of GNP, 
keeping in view the estimated requirements of Rs.4900 crores 
per annum even for achieving the POA targets to be reached by 
the end of Eighth Plan in a phased manner. 


iii) A 10-year action and resource allocation plan for building 
up a national network of child care services be prepared, 
such that at least 70% of the children below six would be 
covered by an essential package of services by 2000 AD, as 


suggested in POA. 


iv) Funds for the national network may be drawn from five 


sources as given below: 


a) Government: As per Article 45 of the Constitution, the 
Central and State Governments would have to bear the 
major responsibility for funding the programme. These 
funds may be drawn by pooling together the provisions 

made in the respective budgets of the Departments of 

Education, Women & Child Development, Health and Labour 

for this purpose. To facilitate this, an Inter- 

Ministerial Committee may be constituted. The 

Government Departments which employ alae 

Irrigation, Rural Development, Forest, Works as g 

etc.) should ‘henceforth be required Oe Bot 

proportionate provision for expenses on © oe ine 
services and contribute this money to the Cen ; 


of Rs.1,000 per child per year 


* 
o the Planning Commission. 


Based upon an expert estimate 
(at 1989 prices) as submitted t 
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b) Employers: A special welfare cess for the Central Fund 
should be levied on all employers, whether in the 
private or in the public sector, regardless of the sey 
of the workers employed. No distinction need be made 
on the basis of the type of employment-salaried, daily 
wage or some other form. 


c) Local Bodies: Panchayats, Municipalities and 
Corporations may be encouraged to raise additional 
funds for ECCE through special local cess/taxes. 


d) Parents: With community control, it should become 
possible for the Village/Mohalla Committee to raise a 
certain fraction of the needed resources from the 
parents at the local level, as a voluntary contribution 


on a monthly basis. In the organised sector, this 
contribution could be collected through the trade 
unions. 

e) Donations: Tax incentives may be given on 
contributions to the Central Fund. 

v) A special allocation of additional funds, say Rs.100 crores, 
be made for 1991-92 to undertake preparatory work 
consisting of an awareness-raising media campaign, 
upgradation of the existing ICDS and other centres, 
developing decentralised structures at the grass roots, 
building up training programmes and promoting action 
research in aternative models. 

Monitoring and Evaluation 


5.12.0 Unlike what is suggested in Para 13 of POA, the entire 
system of monitoring and evaluation has to be re-structured on 


the principles of participation, reflection and decentralised 
management. 


Recommendations 


i) 


ii) 


DIETS and Educational Complexes, rather than any higher 
level structures, should have a major. role in both planning 


and execution of the system of internal monitoring and 
evaluation. 


The State Government should also or 
system of monitoring and evaluation o 
level of Educational 
of individual centres 
open and public con 
level. 


ganise an independent 
f the programme at thé 
Complexes only (i.e., not at the level 
) and make its reports available for 
sideration at the District or Block 
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iii) One major objective of these exercises should be to use the 


iv) 


findings as a direct input for renewal/strengthening of the 
programme at the local level. For this, it would be 
necessary to foster lateral inter-action and exchange of 
findings (complex to complex or centre to centre or centre- 
complex), rather than the exclusive vertical and 
upwards flow indicated in the POA. The reports from 
monitoring and evaluation exercises should also be released 
for open interaction at both the formal and informal fora 
with a view to build up public pressure for programme 
efficiency. 

The Index of Human Development should be a dynamic concept 


and be made public as a means of monitoring as well as 
community intervention in the programmes. 


i E i E R 


Schematic Coverage Under Early Childhood Care ana Education 
(ECCE) 


* 


** 


TABLE 1 


Total Population (projected to 


March, 1990) > 82.2 crores 


Percentage of population in 0-6 age-group 17% 


Estimated No. of children in 0-6 age- 
group 14.0 crores 
Estimated No. of specially vulnerable 
children in 0-6 age group (based upon 
40% of population being below poverty 
line) 5.6 crores 
Total No. of beneficiary children 
in the 0-6 age group covered by 
various ECCE programmes (1989-90)%*x 1.43 crores 
Total coverage under ECCE in 0-6 
age group (1989-90) 10.2% 
Coverage under ECCE of vulnerable 

segment in 0-6 age group (1989-90) 25.5% 


Eighth Plan target of covering 80% 
of vulnerable children in 0-6 age 
group by 1995 (Total population in 
1995 = 89.8 crores) * 4.9 crores 
POA's target of covering 70% of all 

children in 0-6 age group by 2000 

(Total population in 2000 - 97.62 

crores) * 11.6 crores 


Taken from the Report of Expert Committee on Population 
Projections, Office of the Registrar General, Govt. of 
India 


Source: Department of Edu 
and Child Develo 
for details). 


cation and Department of women 
pment, Ministry of HRD (see Table ? 
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TABLE 2 


Coverage Under Various Early Childhood Education Schemes 
(1989-90) 


Total population in the age group 3-6 years in March 1990 
(estimated on the basis of 7% of total population) - 575.4 lakhs 


Programmes Number of Beneficiaries Percentage of 
centres coverage population in 
(in lakhs) age-group 3-6 


1) ICDS (Pre-school 
education age- 
group 3-6) 
(2424 Sanctioned 
Projects) * 2,03,386 65.78** 11.43 


2) Early Childhood 
Education (ECE) 4,365 1.53 0.27 


3) Creches and Day Care 
Centres - age group 
0-5(estimated coverage 
on the basis of 25 
children per creche) 12,230 3.06 0.53 


4) Balwadis - age- 
group 3-6(estimated 
coverage on the basis 
of 30 children per 


Balwadi) 5,641 1.69 0.29 

5) Pre-primary 
Schoolst+ 14,765 14.40 pesos: 
TOTAL - 86.46 15.02 


TS | ; i ICDS 
Including 188 State Government Projects running on 
pattern. Out of the sanctioned projects, only 1,840 were 
reporting to the Minisezy in Septamai 4999 


** An additional 56.06 lakh children in the 0-3 age-group are 


covered under ICDS. 


+ Selected Educational statistics, 1988-89, Ministry of HRD 


(Dept. of Education), Govt. of India. 


Rocaiteea GA hes and Day Care Centres, and 

Note; ICDS ECE creche 

Balwadis were supplied py ue cok a. SEE 
Child Development in the Ministry oy 90. 
The ICDS data are updated until September i 


lon, 
670 Deptt. of Edu. 90, os 


~) 


Source: Department of Pr 


TABLE 3 


Current Status of Training for ECCE 


Name & Nature of 
Course 


Anganwadi workers! 
training (job training, 
para-professional) 


Nursery Teachers' 
Training/Pre-primary 
Teachers! Training 


Vocational Training 
in Child Care (42) tof 
CBSE 


Balsevika Training of 
Indian Council for 
Child Welfare 


Montessori Training of 
Association of Montessori 
International 


Integrated Pre-primary 
and Primary Teachers! 
Training (Delhi) 
Diploma in Early Child- 
hood Education 


Middle Level Supervisors 
Training (job training) 


1990 


~132 


Qualifications 
for Entry 


Varies from State 
to State 

Class V-VIII the 
norm 


Class X 


Class x 


Class x 


Class x 


Class 


XII 


Graduate 


Varies - 
graduate, 
post-graduate 
and promoted 


€-school and Elementary Education, NCER! 


One year 


Two years 


11 months 


One year 


Two years 


One year/ 
distance 
education 


3 months ~ 


CHAPTER 6 


UNIVERSALISATION OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


- Regaining School's Credibility 


"That does not finish the picture. We have the 
education of this future state. I say without fear of 
my figures being challenged successfully, that today 
India is more illiterate than it was fifty or a hundred 
years ago, and so is Burma, because the British 
administrators, when they came to India, instead of 
taking hold of things as they were, began to root them 
out. They scratched the soil and began to look at the 
root, and left the root like that, and the beautiful 
tree perished. The village schools were not good 
enough for the British administrator, so he came out 
with his programme. Every school must have so much 
paraphernalia, building, and so forth. Well, there 
were no such schools at all. There are statistics left 
by a British administrator which show that, in places 
where they have carried out a survey, ancient schools 
have gone by the board, because there was no 
recognition for these schools, and the schools 
established after the European pattern were too 
expensive for the people, and therefore they could not 
possiblly overtake the thing. I defy anybody to 
fulfil a programme of compulsory primary education of 
these masses inside of a century. This very poor 
country of mine is ill able to sustain such an 
expensive method of education. Our state would revive 
the old village schoolmaster and dot every village with 


a school both for boys and girls." 


- MAHATMA GANDHI 
AT CHATHAM HOUSE, LONDON, OCTOBER 20; 193% 


The Elusive Goal 


6.1.1 The Constitution has enunciated the following Directive 
ijversalisation of 


o inie of State Policy regarding Uni 
ementary Education (UEE) :- 


"The State shall endeavour to provide within a period 
of 10 years from the commencement of the Constitution for 
free and compulsory education for all children until they 
complete the age of 14 years." (article 45) 
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6.162 Universalisation was to have been achieved by 1960, 
1990, we are still nowhere near the goal of Universali i 
Elementary Education (i.e., upto class eighth), 
matter even primary education (i.e., upto class 
According to varying estimates available now, almost one-half 


Gn died In contrast, “Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
declares that all individuals, irrespective of sex, caste 

economic status, have the “Right to Education'. India rightl 
subscribed to this famous declaration. Now, time has come 
recognise “Right to Education' as one of the fundamental righ 
of the Indian citizen for which necessary amendments to t 
Constitution may have to be made and, more importantly, 
conditions be created in society such that this right woul 
become available for all children of India. 


See a 


Recommendation 


The Right to Education should be examined for inclusi 
amongst the fundamental rights guaranteed under t 
Constitution of India. i 

without which realisation of this right will not b 
possible, should be taken. 


Problems and Issues - An Overview 
+rop+ems and Issues - An Overview 


problem of our educational system. 
that the nation has come to ` acknow 
problem. More than half of all chil 


society. The focus of the vario 
bring all children into schools h 
within the educational Systems s-fhis is .equally.true ofii 
NPE/POA. The socio-economic and cultural factors have play’ 

i anning. This approach mi 
social realities. of 
S, more than 4.5 crores © 


he 
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children, constituting one-fourth of the school going age-group, 
are engaged in child labour. Many of these children face brutal 
work conditions in both the organised and unorganised sectors. 
The issues of social justice with respect to educationally 
backward sections of society and the gender bias rooted in the 
patriarchal Indian society are some of the other significant 
factors that have a major bearing upon participation of children 
in education. We have also pointed out elsewhere that there is 
an inseperable link between the development policy and the 
capability of vast segments of our society to benefit from school 
education. It is in this perspective that the Committee presents 
below an overview of the major issues relating to the problem of 


universalization - both from within and outside the education 
sector. 

Enrolment 

6.2.2 The official statistics on percentage of children 


enrolled in schools show a phenomenal rise form 42.6% in 1950-51 
to 93.6% in 1986 at the primary level, and from 12.9% in) 1950751 
to 48.5% in 1986 at the middle school level (see Table 1). 
Table 1 
GROSS ENROLMENT RATIO AT PRIMARY AND UPPER PRIMARY LEVEL 


Upper Primary (VI-VIII) 


Year Primary (I-V) 
in %age in %age 
1950-51 42.6 12.9 : 
1955-56 52.8 16.5 t 
1960-61 62.4 22.5 
1965-66 76.7 30.9 
1970-71 76.4 34.2 
1975-76 79.3 35.6 
1978 81.7 37.9 
1986 93.6 48.5 


[Source: Report of the Working group on Early Childhood 
Education and Elementary Education set up for 
formulation of 8th Five Year Plan, Govt. of 
India, Ministry of Human Resource Development, 


Department of Education, 1989]. 
me isti accepted on their face value. 
se stat istics) ar H ee $ the actual number of 


A j a that 
Number of studies have reveale ea Wend Ee iy ceuy Leen 


children attending schools even in 3 f a 
than what is pee E officially. For instance ere enhs Bir es 
Planning survey in Tikamgarh district, M.P. Se che. A ears 
number of children actually attending schools in ne eeeicial 
age group in the rural areas was 42.7% of those on 
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‘ studies in another instance have shown that “Many 
nace Eoen names were enrolled in the school register had ih 
fact not attended school for more than a few days'. It was 
pointed out that ‘since teachers are under pressure = show 
better enrolment targets, they keep the names of these n re 
alive in their registers'. In support of this presente 5 elow, 
are data on proportion of children in different age-groups 
attending schools. 


Table 2 


PROPORTION OF CHILDREN ATTENDING SCHOGL : 1981 


(Percentage) 
Population 6-11 years 11-14 years 6-14 years 
All 47.15 51.96 48.72 
Male 54.88 63.81 58.11 
Female 38.45 38.67 38.52 
Rural 41.27 45.69 42.69 
Rural male 50.57 59.52 53.50 
Rural female 31.28 30:12 30.93 
Urban 68.83 72.93 70.26 
Urban male 72.70 Tose 74.66 
Urban female 64.71 66.98 65.52 


Note : The percentages given above do not correspond to 
enrolments in grades I to v and VI to VII. 


[Source : Census of India, 1981, computed and cited in 
Aggarwal, Y.P., “Towards Education for All 
Children - Intent and Reality', J. Educational 
Planning and Administration, 2 (1&2), 1988}. 


Ratio in this age- 
L vel , the gulf between this 
Claim and ground realities widens even further. While, according 

: i ia figures, the number of 
Children out of school in the age-group of 6-11 years in 1987-88 


t , the Ministry's statistics on enrolment 
` Would place this number to about 20 lakh only. 
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E 2NA The magnitude of the problem of universalisation can be 
seen in Table 3 where population of children in the two relevant 
age groups, 6-10 years and 11-14 years, is projected upto the end 
of the Eighth Five Year Plan period. 


Table 3 
PROJECTED POPULATION 


(in Crores) 


Age Group 6-10 years Age Group 11-14 years 
Year Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
1989-90 4.999 4.736 9.735 = i = 
1990-91 = = = 3.715 3.528 7.243 
1994-95 5.196 4.918 10.114 4.022 3.806 7.828 


[Source: Report of the Working group on Early Childhood 
Education and Elementary Education set up for 
formulation of Eighth Five Year Plan, Govt. of 
India, Ministry of Human Resource Development, 


Department of Education, 1989]. 


Disparities in Enrolment 


6.2.5 Notwithstanding 
the validity of the enrolment data, 
attention to some interesting problems. 
418 of the students enrolled in Classes I 
VI-VIII were girls. In rural areas, this percen 
' further. 


the serious doubts raised above about 
a close examination draws 
As Table 4 shows, only 
-V and 35% in Classes 
tage falls down 
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Table 4 


PERCENTAGE OF GIRLS' ENROLMENT TO TOTAL ENROLMENT (1986): 


Classes I-V Classes VI-VIII 
(6-11 years) (11-14 years) 
All India 41.16% 35.45% 
(Total) 
Rural Areas 39.89% 32.05% 
[Source : Fifth All India Educational Survey  (NCERT} 
1986.] 
6.2.6 Although the percentage of SC/ST children among all 


students enrolled at the primary level represents their 
respective proportions in the population, their participation at 
the middle and the high school level falls sharply in compariso 
to that of the other children (see Table 7, Chapter 4). 


Gis 27 A district-wise analysis of the enrolment data ha’ 
demonstrated that wide regional disparities exist in terms of the 
enrolment at both the primary and middle levels. These 
disparities are even more pronounced in the case of the enrolment 
of girls and children of SC/ST communities. The Committee have 


analysis at block and sub-block levels can not be ove 
emphasized. 


Retention 


6.2.8 As Table 5 shows, a large percentage of children dro 
out in the early stages of primary education, with 50% of thet 
dropping out by Class V. At the middle school level, about 708 
of the children who began education at Class I drop out befor? 
reaching Class VIII. This percentage can be as high as 75% in 


dimension of regional disparity 
analysis of drop out rates at both the primary and middle schoo! 


levels (see Statement No.10, p.244, Annual Report, 1989-90, Pā 
I, Ministry of HRD, Dept. of Education) . 


Table 5 


DROP-OUT RATES AT PRIMARY AND MIDDLE SCHOOLS STAGES 


Years Classes I-V Classes I-V 

Boys Gide Tahal» Boys); Girls Total 
1981-82 51.10 57.30 53.50 68.50 77.70 Tas LO 
1982-83 49.40 56.30 52.10 66.04 74.96 69.57 
1983-84 47.83 53.96 50.26 66.10 Swe? 69.76 
1984-85 45.62 51.41 47.93 61.83 70.87 65.39 
1985-86 45.84 50.27 47.61 60.70 70.04 64.42 


[Source: Ministry of Human Resource Development, Department of 
Education, 1990.] 


Physical Access to School 


6.2.9 According to the Fifth All India Educational Survey in 
1986, almost 20% of the rural population did not have access to a 
primary school within the habitation. The percentage of rural 
population without a Middle School within the habitation was as 
high as 63%. However, the same survey revealed that about 95% of 
the rural population had access to a primary school within 1 km.- 


an official norm for ‘walking distance! for primary schools. 
Similarly about 85% of the rural population had access to a 
middle school within 3 kms. - again, an official -norm for 


“walking distance' in the case of middle schools. These official 
norms may not be accepted on their face value as these may not be 
equivalent to ‘walking distance' for different sections of 
children. For instance, it has been shown in the section on 
Education and womens! equality how these norms may not be 
applicabie in the case of girls who are engaged in work both 
within and outside the home. In such cases, the distance of 1 
km. to the primary school and 3 km. to the middle school may be 
just beyond the threshold which children can cross. 


there are almost 49% of the rural 
n of 11.7 crore which do not 
within the habitation. Any 
take into account these hard 


6.2.10 As shown by Table 6, thé 
habitations with a total populatio 
have access to a primary school 
strategy towards UEE would have to 
realities. 


20—670 Deptt. of Eau, 90, te 


TABLE 6 


AVAILIBILITY OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN RURAL AREAS 


Year Total Total % Habita- % population Total Rural 
rural Habita- tions unserved by population 
pop. tions without a primary unserved 
(mn.) (000's) primary school (mn. ) 

school 

1965 396.6 982 62.02 28.52 113 

1973 465.4 953 55.67 23.88 128 

1978 509.2 965 53.20 21.47 109 

1986 594.5 979). 48.64 19.66 117 


[Source: All India Educational Surveys (NCERT), compiled ani 
cited in Jalaluddin, A.K. et al, “Basic Education ani 
National Development', UNICEF Report, September, 1990] 


6.2.11 There is also the issue of regional disparity involve 
with respect to accessibility of the schools. Tables 7 provide 
State-wise data on this matter. It shows that there is a wid 
fluctuation with respect to the percentage of rural populatio 
having access to a primary school within habitation. 


fluctuates from 51% in Dadra and Nagar Haveli to almost 98% il 
Mizoram and Delhi. 
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Table 7 


RURAL POPULATION WITH AND WITHOUT PRIMARY SCHOOLS/SECTIONS 


1986 


(Percentage) 


Population Served by Primary 
Schools/Sections at a distance of 


Within 
Habitation 


Upto 0.5 Km 
but not within 
Habitation 


0.6 to 1.0 Km 


Upto 1.0 Km 


Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 

Bihar 

Gujarat 

Haryana 
Himachal Pradesh 
Jammu & Kashmir 
Karnataka 
Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Maharashtra 
Manipur 
Meghalaya 
Nagaland 
Orissa 

Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Sikkim 

Tamil Nadu 
Tripura 

Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 

A & N Islands 
Chandigarh 
Dadra & Nagar 
Haveli 

Delhi 

Goa Daman & Diu* 
Lakshadweep 
Mizoram 
Pondicherry 
India 


Note: * Relates to Goa only 


[Source 


: Fifth All India Educational Survey (NCE 
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RT), 1986.] 


A similar picture is presented at the district level in the 
study released recently by Raza et al. 


Availability of Schools and Teachers 


652512 Table 8 shows that, inspite of a rise in the total 
number of schools and teachers between 1965 and 1986, the number 
of schools and teachers per 10 thousand persons is declining 
continuously during this period, A comparison of the growth 
rates of the population with the growth rates respectively for 
the total number of primary schools and teachers reveals that 
population rose sharper than the number of both the schools and 
teachers per 10 thousand persons. This is a clear indication 
that the availability of the schools and teachers in population 


would most probably decline, unless measures on war-footing are 
adopted to reverse the trend. 


TABLE 8 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT : SOME KEY INDICATORS 1965-86 


Popula- Primary Teachers 

tion Schools/ (000) 

(mn) Sections 

(000) 

1965 495.0 455 1196 
1973 580.7 530 1218 
1978 635.3 570 1287 
1986 784.1 631 1493 


Growth Rates 


1965-73 2.02 1.9 0.23 
1973-78 1.81 1.5 1.10 
1978-86 2.66 263 1.87 
1965-86 2.21 2.16 1.06 


[Source: cited in yaqtucational Surveys (NCERT), compiled and 
uddi i i i 
National Devel pment’: eee Bl, Pasic Education and 


» UNICEF Report, September, 1990] 
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[So 


6.2 
sch 
Ano 


each. Given this situation, the sc 


con 


6.2 


schools shows that it has infact increased i 


197 


shows that the teacher-pupil rati 1 
from 39 to 42. If this trend continues, 


Moving towards better quality of e 


bel 


quality of education. This also results 
es discipline for maintenance of which 
ake recourse to undesirable P 


TABLE 9 


SCHOOLS BY NO. OF TEACHERS IN POSITION 


Reference % of Single-Teacher School % of Two-Teacher School 
year 
Rural Urban Rural Urban 
1965 40.72 8.37 28.50 14.322 
1973 30.76 7.90 275I 10.84 
1978 35.69 5.90 28.24 OIE: 
6 32820 6.29 34.07 P92 


urce: All India Educational Surveys (NCERT), compiled and 
cited in Jalaluddin, A.K. et al, `Basic Education and 
National Development', UNICEF Report, September, 1990] 


+13 Table 9 shows that almost one third of the primary 
cools in the rural areas continue to be single-teacher schools. 


ther one third of the rural schools have only two teachers 
hools lack the essential pre- 
dition for introducing child-centred approach to education. 


+14 A State-wise study of teacher-pupil ratio in primary 

in most States between 
10). The All India figure also 
io during this peirod increased 
all expectations of 
lementary education would be 
1 ratio adversly affects 
in problems of class 
teachers may feel to 
ractices including corporal 


1-72 and 1987-88 (see Table 


ied. Indeed, a high teacher-pupi 


Punishment. 
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Table 10 


DDLE LEVEL OF EDUCATION 
TEACHER-PUPIL RATIO AT PRIMARY AND MI | 


Primary Middle N 
1971-72 1987-88 1971-72 1987-88 Í 
TORES E E A a ae ae ee a ar p 
Andhra Pradesh 39 56 30 As i 
Assam 43 48 24 33 
Bihar 38 50 32 31 
Gujarat 37 39 36 41 
Haryana 39 45 32 37 
Himachal Pradesh 27 39 21 18 
Jammu & Kashmir 28 30 22 23 
Karnataka 39 111 33 at | 
Kerala 34 33 26 32 Í 
Madhya Pradesh 34 45 33 27 
Maharashtra 22 39 21 38 
Manipur 40 19 17 17 
Meghalaya 43 32 39 17 i 
Nagaland 25 24 18 22 i 
Orissa az 45 21 23 
Punjab 38 40 30 18 
Rajasthan 31 45 23 29 | 
Sikkim * 14 * 15 i 
Tamil Nadu 34 45 32 46 
Tripura 37 30 26 25 
Uttar Pradesh 51 45 27 31 
West Bengal Bo 40 28 41 
A & N Islands 20 21 19 21 
Arunachal Pradesh 25 29 19 24 | 
Chandigarh 29 27 29 20 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli 31 41 25 32 
Delhi 32 8 20 23 
Goa, Daman & Diu 34 26 28 25 
Lakshadweep 25 23 19 24 
Mizoram 46 26 23 11 
Pondicherry 35 29 31 28 
Bais oe) AAO iret 39 42 31 33 
Note 


* Not Applicable 


(Source : Basic Educational Data, NIEPA, New Delhi 
, 


January, 90) 
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racilities in Primary Schools 


6.2.15 As shown by Table 11, the primary schools lack even 
pasic infrastructural facilities necessary for better quality of 


education. 
Table 11 


AN OVERVIEW OF FACILITIES IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS SYSTEMS 


S.No. Particulars % of schools out of 
the total 
T Without buildings 13°55 
2. With kuchha buildings 13.8 
(Open spaces, tents, kuchha 
structures) 
Be With one instructional room 37.8 
4. With usable playground facilities 34.5 
5. With drinking water facilities 46.6 
6. With urinals 15.0 
7 With separate urinals for girls 4.9 


[Source: Fifth All India Educational Survey (NCERT) , 


Child Labour 


6.2.16 The problem of child labour is inextricably linked to 
the low participation rate of chiildren in elementary education. 
There are several estimates regarding the magnitude of this 
Problem, as is shown below :- 
a) Census of India, 1981 - 1.36 crores 
b) National Sample Survey, 

32nd round, 1977-78 ve ea 
c) Planning Commission, 1983 - a Aeee 
d) Operations Research Group ~ é 

Baroda, 1983 
the child workers were 


a i of ; r 
its. doce enee pave eH pe s were found to live in 


girls. Less than 7% of the child worker: 
urban areas. 
istribution of child workers upto 


; 83% of 
sectors of employment; 
z in activities related to 


pos7 Table 12 shows the d 
he age of 15 years in differen 
the child workers are engaged 
agriculture. 
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Table 12 


DISTRIBUTION OF CHILD WORKERS (0-15 YEARS) : 1981 


Industrial Rural Urban 

GrOUP © eran enna tana nn nen 2 es SR 
Male Female All Male Female 

Main Workers 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Cultivators 61.2 47.3 58.9 10.3 4.6 

Agricultural 

labourars 26.8 43.0 29.5 13.0 15.1 

Livestock 

etc. 0.8 0.7 0.8 ea 0.4 

Mining/ 

Quarrying 0.0 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 

House-hold 

Industries 4.6 4.8 4.6 14.3 46.4 

Non house- 

hold indu- 

stries 3.9 Hes Nol AG ax INE 29.0 15.9 

Cosntruction 0.3 0.2 0.3 2.4 0.6 

Trade/ 

Commerce 0.8 0.0 0.7 EIES 3T 

Transport 

etc. 0.1 0.0 0.1 2.6 0.6 

Other 

services 1.4 1.4 1.4 13.0 13.1 


(Source: Census of India, 1981, 
Education and Human R 
Publishers, New Delhi, Table 9.4, 19 


Computed and cited 


88] 
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esource Development, 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


5.6 


in Aggarwal, 
Commonwealth 


Y.P.. 


0.1 


6.9 


6.2.18 Table 13 presents data on si i 
rate of workforce participation in ea eakas 
for out of school children. It is seen that a rate of 66% oe iets 
for 14 year old rural male children but it never exceeds 10.5% 
for out of school rural female children. Further, the workforce 

participation rate rises sharply as the child attains the age of 
10 years. This is presumably due to the child becoming useful at 
this age for certain types of manual work. ; 


Table 13 


AGE SPECIFIC WORKFORCE PARTICIPATION RATE OF THE OUT OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN : 1981 


Age (incompleted Rural aban 
Years) ETET «Sima aaa SASE eae eS a 
_ re Male Female Male Female 
6 0.25 0.09 0.16 0.04 

7 0.53 0.20 0.39 0.03 

8 1-32 0.48 1.15 0.16 

9 2.78 1.04 2.43 0.31 
10 9.31 2.56 7.15 0.86 
os 22.01 4.84 13.42 1.14 
a 37.35 7.47 21.64 2.37 
= 50.86 9.34 31.49 2.90 
rs 66.00 10.49 43.85 3223 


(Source: Census of India, 1981, computed and cited in Aggarwal, 
n Resource Development, 


Y.P. Education and Huma s 
Commonwealth Publishers, New Delhi, Table 9.3, 1988] 


between 1971 and 1981 census, 
the number of female working 
children. This trend can 


6. 
met? A study has shown that, 
re was a higher increase in 


chi : : 
paildren in comparison to male working © ee 
t explained on two grounds: (a) migration of the male children 
° urban areas in search of jobs, (b) the percentage of female 


Working children rising 4m Cheam tseaeet a 7 pies 


Ug 
70 Deptt. of Edu. 90 -j 


6.2.20 The above analysis suggests three categories of chili 
workers as follows: | 


(a) Out of school children between the age of 6 a 
10 years, most of whom are not working on wages, 


(b) Out of school children in the 10 to 14 year age 
group who are in the labour market, and 


(c) Out of school children in the 10 to 14 year ag 
group who are not in the labour market. 


The strategies for UEE would have to view these three categories 
separately. The children in the 6 to 10 year age group can k 
brought into the school system with improvement in the quality of 
education. For the second group of children, the strategy wouli 
have to be based on the principle that the children can not b 
dissociated from their employment. Therefore, a programme to 
“educationalise the work' would have to be devised such that it 
would promote skill formation, while the content is weaved into 
the local environment. For the third group of children, the 
strategy would promote skill formation and also aim at equipping 
the child with minimum level of knowledge. UEE would demand that 
a mix of strategies is implemented. | 


Qut of School Children 
EARP There are wide inter-state variations in the proportio 
of children attending school in different States in the age 
groups 6-11, 11-14, and 6-14 (see Table 14). On the one extreme, 
we have Kerala with universal coverage. On the other extreme, 
there are States such as, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh and Bihar with about only one-third of their children in 
the 6-14 year age group attending school. The Situation in thes 
four States 1S much worse for the 6-11 year age group. This 
applies to all four Segments of population, i.e. rural male, 
rural female, urban male and urban female. The position in thé 
urban areas is much better as compared to the rural areas Here, 
the male-female disparity is also low. The rural areas suffer 
not only in comparison to the urban areas but also reflect 4 
pronounced male-female disparity. In Rajasthan, 8 out of 9 rural 
voran ENNS oz school. nese disparities are diagrammatically 


Table 14 


6-11 years 11-14 years 6-14 years 


Male Female All Male Female All Male Female All 


Rural 

India 50.53 31.32 41.25 59.52 30.13 45.70 53.48 30.94 42.69 
Uttar Pradesh* 41.16 17.53 30.34 59.05 19.72 41.69 46.69 18.18 33.78 
Bihar* 40.22 18.54 29.89 54.92 20.04 39.16 44.62 18.96 32.57 
Maharashtra 65.16 47.40 56.64 68.17 40.30 54.79 66.61 45.02 56.00 
West Bengal* 45.65 34.40 40.10 57.39 39.53 48.66 49.60 36.10 42.96 
Andhra Pradesh* 49.23 30.62 39.97 45.33 20.80 33.50 48.00 27.65 39.97 
Madhya Pradesh* 43.79 18.62 30.97 50.79 16.30 34.64 45.42 17.90 32.14 
Tamil Nadu 69.55 53.89 61.84 59.54 33.34 46.79 65.97 46.67 56.80 
Karnataka 54.30 36.39 45.25 53.01 27.86 40.57 53.88 33.67 43.73 
Rajasthan* 42.74 11.49 27.83 56.00 10.60 34.79 47.05 11.21 30.06 
Gujarat 59.20 41.62 50.73 67.71 42.12 55.76 62.08 41.78 52.40 
Orissa* 56.60 36.15 46.32 54.75 27.75 41.46 55.96 33.35 44.67 
Kerala 39.55 88.58 89.07 88.62 84.87 86.76 99.18 87.12 88.16 
Urban 

India 72.82 64.72 68.90 78.26 67.06 72.94 74.72 65.52 70.29 


Uttar Pradesh* 56.71 46.89 52.07 66.90 53.86 60.89 60.08 49.12 


Bihar* 67.37 54.71 

Maharashtra 81.05 75.24 78.21 66 76.51 81.31 Pr e E 
West Bengal* : ‘oz 78.48 69.93 74.37 T. $ : 
am Dae ae 6157 71.97 62.76 67.44 


Andhra Pradesh* 70.60 64.08 67.37 74.64 60.08 
Madhya Pradesh* 71.38 


Tamil Nadu 82.87 77.33 

Karnataka 72.85 66.17 69.52 74.43 63.77 69.22 73.40 65.36 69.42 
Rajasthan* 5643 48.98 56.00 77-88 52.30 65.72 70.33 50.08 60.61 
Gujarat TA Te 61.65 Tks A eS 71.53 69.34 73.63 
Orissa* 7301 62.47 61100 TAdl- 60-22 67.60 73.50 61.71 67.73 
Kerala 92.84 92.62 92.73 90.72 89.58 90.16 92.00 91.40 91.71 


So MO O 


* : Educationally Backward States 
Aggarwal Y.P., “Towards Education 


(Source : Census of India, 1981, computed and cited in fab T 


for All Children - Intent and Reality’, J- Bducational 
Administration, 2 (1&2), 1988] 
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CHILDREN ATTENDING SCHOOL (6-11 Years) 


1981 
100% O%e 
URBAN MALE 
KERALA 
URBAN FEMALE | 
KERALA 


RURAL MALE 


KERALA 


TAMIL NADU, 
RURAL FEMAL e 
MAHARASHTRA 
KERALA RAJASTHAN 
UTTAR 
PRADESH. 
sane 
HYA 
AMIL NADU; PARA 


RBAN MALE = 72.82% 
URBAN FEMALE = 64.72% 


RURAL MALE = 50.53% 
RURAL FEMALE = 31.3: 


ANDHRA 


ARNATAKA WBENGA! 
K. ANDHRA fi 


TPATNIEPAIEND 


Fig. 1: Children attending school (6-11 years) - Inter-staté 


Variations 


| 
[Source: Aggarwal, Yash, Towards Education for All children | 


Intent and Reality, J. ka i ing 3 
ent i A ucat n 
Administration, 2(182), 1988] — | 
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one moves from the outer to the inner tracks, the magnitude 


s 

a the problem ana the drag due to low development of education 
pecomes more and more pronounced. The innermost track represents 
the core of the problem of educational development. In Table 


15, data are presented to show the distribution of out of school 
children in certain selected States. It is seen that almost 55% 
of the out of school children in the 6 to 11 year age group are 
in Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Bihar. This 
analysis emphasises the need for area-based model of educational 


planning. 


Table 15 


DISTRIBUTION OF OUT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN : 1981 


E E O 


state 6-11 years 11-14 years 6-14 years 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
RURAL 
Uttar Pradesh* 23.60 21.57 18.37 18.57 22.21 20.61 
Bihar* 15.84 15.17 173 12.14 15.06 14.20 
Maharashtra 5.32 6.23 6.66 7.54 5.70 6.65 
West Bengal* 8.74 7.92 8.68 7.69 8.72 7.85 
Andhra Pradesh* 8.05 8.41 9.97 Sard 8.60 8.52 
Madhya Pradesh* 9.62 10.11 10.09 9.86 ae76 7110.03 
Tamil Nadu 3.23 3.67 5.97 6.07 4.02 4.44 
Karnataka 4.66 5.12 5.86 5.74 5.00 5.32 
Rajasthan* 6.62 7.20 612) Tay 7.30 Hey. 
Gujarat 3.78 3.82 3.77 3.87 3.74 3.84 
Orissa* 3.82 4.38 5.19 5.25 4.21 4.66 
Kerala 0.66 0.54 1.16 0.98 0.80 0.68 
Other States 6.11 5.86 5.43 6.47 4.98 6.03 
pean 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
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URBAN 


Uttar Pradesh* 
Bihar* 
Maharashtra 
West Bengal* 
Andhra Pradesh* 
Madhya Pradesh* 
Tamil Nadu 
Karnataka 
Rajasthan* 
Gujarat 

Orissa* 

Kerala 


Other States 


6-11 years 
Male Female 
22.69 20.46 
10.32 por a) 

9.29 9.52 
9.05 8.28 
8.81 8.68 
Meee? T: 
SeT 6.17 
6.87 6.98 
6.22 TAAR 
6.11 5.91 
2.04 2.23 
0.66 0.54 
4.95 10.53 
100.00 100.00 


11-14 years 


Male 


Female 


6-14 years 


Male 


Fema); 


we 


OnUOyt I IYO BUOMYo 


SBSorRowe 


* denotes educationally backward States. 


(Source: Census of India, 1981, computed and cited in Aggarwal, Y.P. 
Towards Education for All Children - Intent and Reality’. 


J. Educational Planning and Administration, 2 (1 & 2), 


1988] 
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curriculum and its Transaction » 
ee The prevailing curriculum of elementary education 
suffers from several lacunae, some of which are enumerated below : 


a) Viewing the curriculum mostly in the cognitive domain 
and, there too, by and large in recalling facts at the 
time of examinations; 


b) Inflexible and unresponsive to the local needs and 
environment; 


c) Devoid of the component of skill formation; 


d) Lacking in social and cultural in-puts from the 
community; 


e) Unrelated to the “world of work' which exercises a 
strong pull on the life of a large number of children 
after the age of 10 years; 


f) Transaction mostly through lectures in a non- 
participative mode; 


g) Near-absence of activity-based learning; and 


h) Discouraging exploration, inquiry, creativity and 
initiative on the part of the students. 


The above deficiencies of the curriculum and its transaction 
would have to be removed, if UEE is to be made a reality. 


Teacher and Administration 


the bottom of a vast 


6.2.23 Th l teacher is at 
e Sy hardly any scope for 


bureaucratic machi h is 

inery where there ; 
Charting a fresh course of action. Burdened with the 
inspectorate system and suffering from a low social status, the 
teacher has, more or less, lost the interest in his/her own 


Professi i i f/herself is a product of a 
ssion. Since the teacher himself/ ne/she suffers from 


Poor school s i aminations, 
ystem and unfair ex x A 
Severe limitations, in terms of knowledge, aptitude for bill 
and understanding of children. These limitations in turn 


constraj xt generation of teachers. 
rain the development of the He this vicious cycle? In 


at measures do we undertake to break t ; iit 
many attempts to train teachers in new ideas and aA 
observed that no more than 20-25% of Biex Aea 
enthusiastically. What can we do An OED 


these questions in 
would have been 
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2 We may as well keep in mind that, at the the time of 
secs ot ene teacher often has to resort to all sorts of 
unfair and unethical means. He/she has learnt to return this 
experience in the same coin at the time of examining his/her 
students. The fate of teachers' postings, transfers and 
applications for facilities under the service conditions is 
determined through political and high-level bureaucratic 
interventions. There is little reflection in the average teacher 
of either Gijubhai Badheka or Montessori or Gandhi's Village 
School Master. With this state of affairs, one faces an up-hill 
task in empowering the school system for the purpose of UFE 


Probing the Policy Framework 


6.351 There are studies which show that, if the present 
demographic, investment, enrolment and retention patterns 
persist, universalisation may continue to be an elusive goal even 
well into the next century. What can be done to influence 
these cold projections so that the Constitutional directive is 
achieved within this century and equity ensured for all children 
of India? 


It is to answer this question that NPE is reviewed below: 


6.3.2 _ The NPE has correctly emphasised the following two 
aspects which are to be part of the “new thrust! in elementary 
education (Para 5.5). 


i) universal enrolment and universal retention of children 
upto 14 years of age, and 


ii) a substantial improvement in the quality of education. 


The Committee concurs that the iss 
can not be delinked from the issue 
as UEE is concerend. However, 
emphasised is incomplete as it d 
areas of concern which have ac 
of the school to attract and r 
thrust areas proposed by the Co 


ue of enrolment and retention 
of quality improvement as fat 
the above list of aspects to b? 
oes not take into account certain 
ritical bearing on the capability 
etain children. These additional 
mmittee are : 


a) Convergence of servic i i i i 
mohalla, as has es in a habitation/villagé/ 


: a been envisaged i for 
hh oe girls' access to aehnol Detion ina 
ap. Re ains that holistic day care for children i 
Raed)! te group and water, fuel and fodder service 

overage in all those habitations or bastié 
Participation in education is low. without 

a Significant section of the girls 

find it possible to respond to th? 


o 4 , no matter how muc thes? 
Services is provided singly. epee any one of 
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b) 


c) 


Linkage between the school and the community, as 
discussed earlier has an organic role in UEE. The 
school, being a. ppart of a vast Government 
machinery,stands alienated from the community whose 
children it attempts to teach. For this reason the 
school becomes totally dependent on Government 
financing and infrastructural support. Whatever 
support the general public was providing to the school 
at the beginning of this century, or even at the time 
of independence, has sharply declined. 


Decentralised and participative mode of planning and 
managing school education are generally talked about 
but rarely brought into practice. This has 


unfortunately reduced the status of the teacher, 
acclaimed as the pivot of our educational system, to 
the level of, at best, a glorified clerk. Neither the 
concerned voluntary agencies and community groups nor 
the general public have any effective say in moulding 
the course of action in education. The entire 
initiative and decision-making powers have become 
increasingly concentrated in fewer and fewer hands over 
the past few decades. The Constitutional amendment of 
1976, bringing education into the Concurrent List, has 
further added to this trend, with the initiative as 
well as accountability fast slipping out of the hands 
of the State Governments, not to speak of the 
Panchayati Raj institutions at village, block or 
district levels. 


Recommendations 


i) 


ii) 


i i NPE should be 
The Policy Statement in para 5.5 of 
modified to incorporate the following three areas of 


concern as thrust areas':- 


(a) Convergence of services, E 
(b) Linkage between the school and the 00 Ada 
(c) Decentralised and participative mode of educa 


planning and management. 


i ke into 
es for UEE must ta 1 
‘arene listed above along with 


luded in para 5.5% 


Formulation of strateg 
account the three thrust 
the two areas already inc 


w 
Dept. of Edu. 90 m50 


643.3 


i inting out that ; 
child- oach to education and by poin i 
eels conr oor oo ae for the child to attend school and Leary 
oe 5.6). The Committee's perspective in this regard iş 


presented 


i) 


ii) 


iii) 


iv) 


v) 


vi) 


The policy has certainly done well by emphasis), 


below : 


implied in the ‘warn, welcoming ani 
pees Aa A AE mentioned in NPE, it would w 
better if the policy would explicitly refer to the 
elements of joy, fun, exploration and play as integral 
to learning in the early stages of primary education, 
This explicit mention is _required because th 
prevailing educational practice in the school systern 
not only excludes these elements, but seems to 
consciously resist their introduction in the learning 
process. 


Similarly, the policy statement should emphasise the 
role of singing, drawing, clay-modelling, games ani 
particularly all forms of folk art and folk lore in 
enriching the learning process. 


It is not clear why the benefit of being allowed to 
set their own pace and be given supplementary remedia 
instruction' is restricted only to the first generatio 
learners. By implication, the policy would deny the 
other children the advantage of setting their own pace 


child. In the same spirit, the policy should hav 
emphasised the role of th i 


motor skills at the earlier stages. 


Whereas the Committ 
retaining the policy - 
stage, it is presented in the ne 


ention. Instead, a positiv 
disaggregated and comprehensiv 


i of improving the quality % 
learning should have be 


en emphasised, with a _ cled 
understanding that the 


termina 
examination has ho place in Child-centreq educatio 
(the widespread antagonism amongst t sher 
non-detention policy 


; in vogue in Several state 
probably has its roots in this negative presentati 
and teachers! lack of 


The policy declares that `cor i will b 
firmly excluded". poral punishment s 


While welcomin thi sertion, } 
Be cae that “corporal ent ae alread! 
excluded on paper in most of the States/uTs. yet Í 
persists in most Parts of the Country. Therefore, 
Policy would have done well by emphasising measures 
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control the socio-cultural, psychological and 
educational factors that justify corporal punishmen: 
in the minds of the teachers. 


vii) Similarly the policy declaration to adjust school 
timings as well as vacations to “the convenience of 
children' has been made time and again from several 
public fora. The policy should have, instead, spelt 
out its strategy to mitigate the reasons that have not 
allowed this to happen so far. 


Recommendation 


The Policy Statement on ~Child-Centred Approach' in para 5.6 of 
NPE should be modified in order to remove the inconsistencies 
and/or lacunae, as pointed out above. 


6.3.4 A close reading of the POA reveals that in its 
view the ‘rapid expansion, which was not accompanied by 
sufficient investment of resources', is responsible for `a 
deterioration in academic standards! (Para 1, Chapter II). 
This seems to be rather over-simplification of a 
fairly complex situation. Many other factors are acknowledged 
as determinants of the quality of learning in the schools. The 
Review Committee regards the teachers, the community and the 
social environment as the key factors for moving towards child- 
centred approach and better standards in education. Provision 
of additional facilities to the senools i (eig Operation 
Blackboard) must be made but it should never be construed to 
imply that this alone would bring about the desired change in the 
Schools, 


oe The POA lays a great deal of emphasis on 
decentralisation of planning and educational cosas aa Be 
gives a call to political parties and their oca 


i i ingi bout 
const. i important role in bringing a 
ructive workers Eon re further intends to give an 


and the sections of society 
educational opportunities’. While 
they lose their meaning since the 
Saicy adopts strategies and measures that E e eipation, 
and decision-making in a few hands and discourage part Bee 

e highly centralised conceptualisation, Plamen’ Jy gereon a 
pat ion aena ‘nat panes sen are cases in 


iabili t data 
i liability of enrolment t 
ae a ae the local variables, itis 


Yet the POA appears to lay 


6. 

ace As was shown ea 

infin, Gestion. Depending upo 
flated by a factor of two or more. 
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considerable faith in the success of the enrolment drive taken Up 
in the seventies and eighties, as indicated by the Gross 
Enrolment Ratios rising to the level of almost 98% in 1987-88, 
Consequently, the POA recommends a “shift from enrolment to 
retention' {Para 13, Chapter II). What is required here is notą 
shift but a contiunation of concern for the dismally low rate of 
`genuine' enrolment as well as for improving retention. 


Giese The POA recommends that an attempt should be made to 
“switch over to 5+3+2 pattern by 1995 so that it coincides with 
the target year for UEE'. It is not at all clear what 
relationship between the 5+3+2 pattern and UEE is envisaged by 
the POA. This is, however, a significant matter. According to 
the Review Committee, the present mode of curriculum development 
and content planning in the primary and middle schools is 
determined by what is planned at the +2 level. This results in 
unnecessarily burdening the child in the elementary school and, 
at the same time, in not allowing the growth of a holistic and 
self-sufficient view of the first five and eight years of 
schooling respectively. In the present stage of social 
development in most parts of India, a large majority of children, 
even with improved strategies of universalisation, would quit 
schooling after either Class V or Class VIII. It is, therefore, 
crucial that the curriculum development at these two levels is 
aimed to provide for a self-sufficient model of knowledge, skills 
and attitudes within the elementary system such that the majority 
of children can go out into the “world of work! and continue 
self-learning throughout life. It is not being suggested that 
the +2 level is unnecessary for the Majority of our children. As 
education is a sub-system of the social system, the +2 level is 
to become both accessible and important in the life of the 
majority of the children, as the country moves into a_ higher 
stage of social development. To be sure, this would not come 
about without a drastic overhaul of the present development 
policy and a clear tilt towards equity and social justice in 


national life. Until this happens the +2 1 ! 
i ; ev aln 
outside the purview of universalisation. w S 


e a a o e 


Recommendations 


i) While giving due 
additional facilitie 
also stress the role 
the social enviro 
the quality of sc 


importance to the provision of 
S to the schools, the Policy must 
of the teacher, the community an? 


nment as key factors in improvement ° 
hool education. 


ii) Since the pr 
ae < present enrolment data are not reliablé 


iii) The i 
curriculum at the +2 level Should not be allowed 
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to determine the content and process of education at 
the primary and middle school levels. The curriculum 
development for the primary and middle school stages 
should aim at evolving a self-sufficient model of 
knowledge, skills and attitudes so that the majority of 
children who would not proceed to the high schools 
would be fully equipped to enter the “world of work' 
and continue self-learning throughout life. 


eee ae 


—_——— 


Reviewing the Resolve 
6.4.1 In Para 5.12, the NPE has stated its “Resolve' for UEE 
in the following words 


"The New Education Policy will give the highest 
priority to solving the problem of children dropping 
out of school and will adopt an array of meticulously 
formulated strategies based on micro-planning, and 
applied at the grass-roots level all over the country, 
to ensure children's retention at school. This effort 
will be fully coordinated with the network of non- 
formal education. It shall be ensured that all 
children who attain the age of about 11 years by 1990 
will have had five years of schooling, or its 
equivalent through the non-formal stream. Likewise, by 
1995 all children will be provided free and compulsory 


education upto 14 years of age". 
The Committee wishes to offer the following comments on the above 
statement. 
6.4.2 While a ciating the em hasis in Resolve’ on solving 
the problem of P — on i retention, it may pe 
noted that no strategy, howsoever | rmulated 4 
may be, can be effective as long as t similarly 
Stressed. Under today's con 
attending Class I are retained upt x 
amount to provision of schooling to merely 50% of 
= one-thirds of the girls in the relev 

is was not intended by the policy. 


the -Resolve' statement is 


llowing fresh proposals for 


Da 
Sie The latter half of 
n official document - 


si Te: 
tnt icant as it makes tne R 
iversalisation for the first time in a 
- provision of 


“4 It views the goat of VEE cat oN tie attain the age 
primary education for all children W ? a aron for 
of 11 years by 1990, and © 
all children upto MRE s R 

‘ ; its tha e 

b) It is the first time that a policy admı 
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school may not be able to reach all children. The NPE, 
therefore, envisages a major role for the non-formal] 
stream in moving towards UEE. This is clear] 
reflected in the reference to `five years of schooling, 
or its equivalent through the non-formal stream'. 
6.4.4 The phasing of UEE into two stages- Universalisation of 
Primary Education (UPE) in the first phase and UEE in the seconį 
phase- has been interpreted by some as a step towards dilution 
of the nation's commitment to the Constitutional directive. This 
negative interpretation is mainly because of the continued 
failure in moving towards universalisation since independence, 
Here, even the NPE's `Resolve' does not remedy the situation. 
It may be noted that the policy formulated as it was around mid- 
1986 would begin to be implemented only in the academic year of 
1987. This left only three years for schooling until 1990 for 
children who would have by then attained the age of about 11 
years. How did then the NPE expect to provide them with ° five 
years of schooling'? Apparently, NPF was fitted in the time- 
frame of the Seventh Five Year Plan. In this light, the 
“Resolve! to “meticulously formulated strategies based on micro- 
planning' seems rather over ambitious. 


6.4.5 It could be argued that the intention instead was to 


achieve the stated goal through the non-formal system which would 
lead to educational attainments equivalent to those in the 
primary schools within a period of three years. The Committee 


has not been able to lead itself to accepting such a line of 
thinking. 


well as others, 
data were available at the time o 


-erms of inputs and without 
nument: : Yet the NPE's ~ Resolve 
a significant parallel sector. 

6.4.6 Regarding th j 
(NFE), the following eed Programme of non-formal education 


highlighted below: ures envisaged by NPE/POA are beii 
i N i j 

) on ws, © reach “School drop-outs, (for) 

Ee abitations without schools, working 


and girls wh 
(NPE, Para 5.8), eo 


ii) The œ 
th i ; , though tterned of 
ines of the national core E will 


, 
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` based on the needs of the learners and related to the 
local environment' (NPE, Para 5.10) 


iii) Learning material of high quality will be developed' 
(NPE, Para 5.10). 

iv) The NFE shall promote `a learner-centred approach', 
` emphasis on learning rather than teaching', 
` continuous learner evaluation', “creation of 


participatory learning environment' and `joyful extra- 
curricular activities' (POA, Para 26). 


v) The NFE shall organise activities to `enable learners 
to progress at their own pace' and to `learn from each 
other' (POA, Para 26). 


The above listed highly desirable features of NFE are 
indeed relevant to formal schools as well and they are also the 
essence of the child centred approach mentioned by NPE. The 
criteria mentioned by POA for selection of NFE instructors being 
local, being already motivated, acceptable to the community, 
being preferably from the weaker sections in society, having 
given some evidence of work in the community - are the criteria 
relevant to the selection of formal school teachers also. 
Therefore, it is unclear why the policy has advocated NFE, in 


effect, as a parallel system. 


6.4.7 The NPE has further proposed that all measures will be 
taken to ensure that ‘the quality of non-formal education 1s 
comparable with formal education (NPE, Para 5-9). The POA 
elaborates that the scholastic achievements of NFE would have to 
be such that . learnerstsentryemimtometomlelerestructures 15 
facilitated. In the ultimate analysis, therefore, the effective 
difference between NFE and the formal school is reduced to the 
former being held in the evenings and the latter in the day vine- 
Of course, a number of other secondary differences aa i 
Managerial system, infrastructure, salaries, etc. estan tig 
could be noted in this context that the NPE fully ad tous 


imi sons! to be adjusted to the 
e aa a Ca AR did the POA,therefore, 


‘convenience of children' (Para 5.6). Why é 

Bs Brapose_ changing, the Celga aniono cannot attend ie day 
ose girls and working children who 

School? Is it because ne school hours cannot be gouges ey 

to three hours per day, as has been done in the <a en teed ae 

the shortening and staggering of school hours a Atha 

academic grounds or are there some extraneous ? 

questions are not answered by NPE/POA. 


uld lend itself to the inference 


6.4.8 ; A 
fe The above analysis WO . fact 
that in POA's vareae the formal school is not, 1n f 


. > id 
amenable to respond to the needs of the aN a ean outside 
he school system through change of its timings. 


the POA makes the following 


ee With regard to NFE, 
‘gnificant observation : 
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"For their healthy development and to ensure that they 
enjoy conditions of freedom and dignity, the education 
system will strive to have all children in whole-time 
schools of good qulity, and till that becomes possible 
they will be provided opportunities of part-time non- 
formal education". (POA, para 8 e) 


It is clear that the POA itself places NFE at a level lower than 
the formal school. A feeling widely persists, legitimately or 
not, that NFE is some kind of a second-grade education for the 
poor, while the formal school is meant for those who are 
relatively better off. This feeling has grown in the public min 
notwithstanding the fact that formal schools themselves are in 
poor shape and provide, by and large, what can be fairly 
described as second grade education. 


Recommendation 
NPE's Resolve' in Para 5.12 should be modified to 
(a) emphasise both enrolment and retention in the school; 


(b) relate fixing of targets to ground-level realities 
through a decentralised and participative mode of 


disaggregated planning, rather than fixing targets in 
an ad-hoc fashion; and 


(c) integrate non-formal and formal education systems ove! 
a period of time such that their cadres, infrastructure 
and management structures would form an organic whole 


a 
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Non-Formal Education 


The Non-formal Education (NFE) Programme, introduced 
during the sixth Five Year Plan, is being implemented since the 
formulation of NPE 1986 as one of the major Centrally Sponsored 
schemes in the area of elementary education. Although its focus 
is on the ten educationally backward States, it has been extended 
to cover urban slums, tribal areas, hilly and desert tracts and 
special projects for working children in the other States as 
well. In its present form, the scheme extends assistance to the 
state Governments in the ratio of 50:50 for general (co- 
educational) and 90:10 for girls' NFE centres. Assistance to the 
extent of 100% is provided to the voluntary agencies to run NFE 


Centres. 


6.5.1 


000', a recent NIEPA 


6.5.2 According to ‘Education For All by 2 
haracteristics: 


report, the NFE Programme has the following C 
omparable with the 


Attention is to be 
just as 


"In terms of cognitive learning NFE is C 
corresponding stage in formal education. 
paid in NFE to non-cognitive aspects of learning, 
much as we propose in the school system. 


It has flexibility to adjust curriculum and textual 
materials to the needs and interests of the learners. 


Its total duration is generally shorter than in formal 
education. 


The programme can be organised at the time convenient for 
the learners, generally in the afternoons for girls and in 
the evenings for working children. 

i i i i teachers but 
It is not dependent on highly paid professional t 
is organised by local persons who are specially trained for 
LE. 
There is the possibility of migration between the formal and 
non-formal systems." ; 


programme is operating about 2.4 


6.5.3 

At present, the NFE ; 
on "including AA ome contees oo re than 380 
ir Sng ent ce 

on In addition to ihe eee n centres more or less 


voluntar í ted to ru 
age been assis 
y agencies have sack. However, 


on the pattern of the Government proj 
ber run by voluntary agenci > 
t e total number of centres under the pr 
he present status of the NFE programe 15 P 


the number of 


nstitute only about 10%, of 
A summary of 


resented in Table 16. 


Be 
70 Deptt. of Edu. 90. 163 


TABLE 16 


NON-FORMAL EDUCATION PROGRAMME 


1987-88 1988-89 1989-90 
(antici- 
pated by 
31.3.90 


1. Amount spent 38.41 40.32 25.65 
(Rs.in crores) (48.05) * 


2. NFE Centres 
brought to function 
(in lakhs) - 
cumulative 1.93 2.41 2.60 


3. No. of exclusive 
girls' centres 
sanctioned- 
cumulative - - 66.792 


4. No. of volun- 
tary organisations 
approved for NFE 
programme - 
cumulative 104 296 364 


5. NFE Centres 
brought to 
function by 
voluntary agen- 
cies - cumulative 8,747 20,957 24,287 


6. Estimated 
enrolment 
(in lakhs) w 


7. No. of experi- 
mental innovative 
projects approved - 
cumulative 11 


No. of States/UTs 
covered 


(Source: Annual Report, 1989-90 


Ministry of HRD, (Part I), Dept. 


Govt. of India. } 
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1987-88, 


66.792 


24,287 


65 


of Education 


information on the gap between the targets and 
with respect to Government-run (both co- 
and girls' centres) and voluntary agency projects. 
provides information on the quantum of assistance 
to the State Governments and voluntary agencies for 


Table 17 
NON-FORMAL EDUCATION : TARGETS VS. IMPLEMENTATION 


NUMBER OF CENTRES 
Year Projected Implemented 
States/UTs Voluntary Total  States/UTs Voluntary Total 
Co-Ed. Girls Agencies Co-Ed. Girls Agencies 


200000 130445 54271 8747 193463 


1987-88 145500 48500 6000 


isss 198750 66280 10000. «SOON NSRNnD RINE 7 241059 


1889-90 251250 83750 20000. 355000 «15399877832 25602 257432 


[Source: A Status Report entitled ‘Review of NPE (1986) Relating a 
Elementary & Teacher Education (Briefs), & report Aro Y 
the Ministry of HRD (Dept. of Education) Govt. of India, for 


the NPE Review Committee, August, 1990.] 
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Table 18 


NON FORMAL EDUCATION - CENTRAL ASSISTANCE TO NON-FORMAL PROGRAM) 


(Rs.in Lakhs} 


Year Projected Released 
States/UTs Voluntary Total 
Co-Ed. Girls Agencies 
1987-88 5965.56 2241.17 1311.33 2951.33 3803.83 
1988-89 7331:62 1817.91 1260.51 614.56 3692.98 
1989-90 9747.56 1425.19 1203.15 667.84 3296.18 
1987-90 23044.74 5482.27 3774.99 1533.73 10792.99 


[Source: A Status Report entitled 'Review of NPE (1986) Relating 
to Elementary & Teacher Education (Briefs), a report 
prepared by the Ministry of HRD (Dept. of Education) 
Govt. of India, for the NPE Review Committee, August, 


1990.) 
6.5.4 It has already been pointed out how the designs of the 
NFE Programme and the formal school have common features. The 


fact that a majority of today's formal schools are devoid of many 

of these desirable attributes in lesser or greater degree, need 

ace be construed as an indication of basic differences at the 
eoretical level from what has been envisaged for NFE. 


62579 The NFE programme has been reor i 
ere ganised on the 
viEh tne he eo coverage (on project basis often co-terminus 
of NFE instru oe micro-planning: exercises, improved training 
evalua Pe and restructured systems of monitoring an 
agencias aw he NFE centres run by some of the voluntary 
coche ne ever, are reported to have adopted innovativé 
q and prepared need-based learning materials. Regardin 
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the government- operated programme, which constitutes more than 
90% of the NFE centres, the NIEPA report has brought out the 
following glaring deficiencies of the programme : 


"(a) There is generally a lack of conviction. The state 

governments are not willing to commit resources for 

NFE, the administrative system gives it a step-motherly 
treatment, and there is generally a lack of faith among 
functionaries and the families of the children who are 
supposed to benefit from it. 


(b) Although there is scope for adjusting the syllabus to 
the special needs of the learners, in fact hardly any 
attempt has been made in this direction. 


(c) The quality of instructors and their training leave 

much to be desired. For all practical purposes, 

routinely selected persons serve as instructors and the 

training is so inadequate that the instructor follows 

the methods by which he/she was taught rather than a 
genuinely non-formal method. 


(d) The management system is totally deficient for the 
needs. The attempt to group the NFE centres 1n compact 
projects has had limited success and there are 
unconscionable delays in remittance of funds to 
instructors for their honorarium and lighting 
arrangements. Sometimes learning materials reach weeks 


after the start of the centre. 


are far short of the needs. 
aid and enough learning 
Lighting arrangements and 
the acceptable 


(e) Funds provided for NFE 
The instructor is under-p 
materials are not available. 
instructional equipment are below 
level." 


(Education for All by 2000, NIEPA, March 1990) 


The field visits organised by the Committee also brought out 
feedback, corroborating some of the above findings. 

eg The committee also wishes to point out a ee saree 
Make an almost arbitrary reference to the 5 oe ene 
o c z 

cermin sea ae e ological tools shall be 


po cte pla a other modern te € e : 
Provided player. Cone This airective on the policy is 
Possibly based upon the following two premises: 

n satisfactory learning 


a 
oft ee ee is the lack of t modern 


i) The i ause 
chief c E antes 


environment in t 
technological aids'. 
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ha Provision of aids such as radio-cassette player woulg 
necessarily lead to quality improvement. 


It is desirable to ensure that the above two premises are rootej 
in reliable educational evidence before embarking upon a major 
programme of investment on technological aids. 


63547 A comment on the status given to the NFE instructors in 
the programme seems necessary. The Committee considered this 
issue at two levels - first at the level of the policy framework 
and programme design and then at the level of implementation, 
NPE declares that 'talented and dedicated young men and women 
from the local community will be chosen to serve as instructors, 
and particular attention paid to their training' (NPE, Section 
5.9). Indeed, the programme design places considerable faith in 
the instructors for the success of the project. The instructor 
is expected to take initiative of locating the learners through a 
household survey, arrange for the venue with community support 
and adjust the timings of the centre to the convenience of girls 
and working children. Even more importantly, the instructor must 
create and sustain the learning process on the principle of 
'learner-centred approach' in order to overcome the barriers that 
have so far prevented the working children, particularly the 
girls, from responding to school education. In spite of such 
great expectations from the NFE instructors, the NPE is hesitant 
to accord them a status equivalent of a school teacher, allowing 
for their absorption into the formal system only in ‘deserving 
cases'. What more does the NPE expect from the NFE instructor to 


ros ap ‘a deserving case'? ‘The NPE does not provide answer for 
this. 


6.5.8 At the level of implementation: 
paid an emolument of Rs.105/- per month 
level centres and „upto Rs.150/- 


primary (middle) level centres. It is offici that 
this emolument is to be viewed on adie 


ly as i a 
salary, since the instructors are y ee ean 
sources of income. The instructor 
the programme. However, it is wide 
instructors look upon their-enga 


_ The NFE instructor is 
in the case of primary 
per month in the case of upper 


ee ones of the instructor, the 
Pa of the qualifi an ee settee ‘te 
ventual absorption of the instructors in the Schoo? Biotan; 


Jg periods of time. on thè 
neither provide for highe! 


enoluments nor build in measures of upgradation of NFE 
instructors and their eventual absorption in the wschool system. 
in this context, the NPE had aptly -resolved that the effort of 
ensuring ‘children's retention at school’ will be ‘fully, 
coordinated with the network of non-formal edcation' (NPE, 
section 5.12). However, what has been implemented ensures that 
the two cadres of education, the NFE instructor and the school 
teacher, as well as the two management structures, would always 
remain parallel to each other. Hence, this dichotomous 
arrangement of parallel cadres and systems of NFE and the formal 
school is in contradiction with the stated goal of NPE linking 
the two organically as an integrated instrument for achieving 


universalisation. 


6.5.10 One more feature of NFE seems to be incongruous with 
its goals. In spite of claims otherwise, the Programme never 
provided for measures to weave NFE into the life and need-pattern 
of the working child, or the girl child. The only dimension that 
received stress during implementation in most States was 
making NFE equivalent to the formal school in terms of learning, 
according to what has come to be known as the Madhya Pradesh 
Model. The 'work-oriented' and ‘awareness-oriented' models of 
Non-Formal Education, advocated by an official document, have not 
been implemented, except in the case of a handful of dedicated 
voluntary agencies. The pre-policy efforts towards participative 
development of relevant learning materials in CAPE (a NCERT 
Programme) remained by and large marginal as its lessons did not 


make visible impact even on NFE. 


6.5.11 As already pointed out, the departmental presentation 
of NFE programme before the Committee focussed attention on 
inputs, that is, implementation in terms of expenditure incurred, 
number of centres opened, the estimate 
enrolled etc. No concrete information. wer 
Committee on outcomes in terms of cognitive learning Or even 
performance as judged by regu d functioning of 
the centres. On the other hand the department pointed to 
implementation of a few > outstanding projects' operated by 
Voluntary agencies. On account of this, the committee could not 
derive from the Departmental presentation, the totality of the 
‘picture regarding the NFE programmes as see : 


-O a 


Recommendations 


i) over a period of time non-formalise the formal school in the 
following ways: 

(a) Shifting of the school timings to age Bea ot 
after-noons or late eventndys an Po nsultation with the 
the majority of children an d the Educational 


Village Education Committee an 
Complex; 
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(b) 


' (c) 


(a) 


(e) 


(£) 


(9) 


(h) 


Adjusting school calendar to agricultural activities, 
local cultural engagements and the weekly markets with 
a view to optimise school attendance; 


Introducing child-centred approach with concomitant 
reduction in school ho rs, but an increase in the 
learning hours. This would come about through 
utilisation of improved pedagogic practices involvin 
elements of inquiry, play-way, activity, creative 
writing, peer group learning, experimentation etc, 
Creative use of singing, drawing, story telling and 
particularly of folk-lores and folk-arts would enrich 
the pedągogic practices. 


Linking atleast one day care centre, providing holistic 
services for children in 0-6 age group, with the school 
in both physical as well as programmatic terms; the 
layway ana activity-based 


he day care centre; the 
Anganwadi workers May be viewed as associates of the 


Wherever required and feasible, 
twice in the day- Mornings for th 


and evenings for oral tradition, 
action; 


holding of classes 
e written tradition 
games and cultural 


Introducing ‘ungraded class room! which would encourage 
all children at different levels of learning to set 
their own pace; 


Relating content 


: and process of learning with 
environment and life 


of the community; and 


Allowing all working children, articular irls 
to drop-in the school at an F Eer a 


to similarly drop-in (this flexibility becomes possible 
nce of the “ungraded class room! 
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For the purpose of non-formalisation of the school, it 
would be essential to restructure the appointment, placement 
and training of teachers in the following ways: 


ii) 


(a) In addition to the regular teaching staff, empower the 
Head Master/Head Mistress to recruit 'para-teachers'! 
(Shiksha _Karmis)* for the early morning or evening 
classes and/or habitations/villages/mohallas still 
unserved by a school. 


(b) Although the appointment of the 'para-teachers' would 
be probationary for a period of two to three years, 
she/he shall be paid a respectable emolument, which in 
no case shall be lower than one-third (preferably, it 
should be one-half) of the salary of the school teacher 
or the local minimum wage level, whichever is higher; 


(c) As far as possible, the 'para-teacher' should be 
recruited from the local community, with preference 
being given to women; if necessary, young persons with 
commitment and aptitude for working with children 
having even less than minimum qualifications could be 
recruited, provided they are willing to upgrade their 
educational qualifications within the probationary 
period through the open school system; 


(d) The regular school teacher and the 'para-teacher' shall 
be inter-changeable in terms of teaching 
responsibilities; 


i i the 'para- 
(e) At the end of the probationary period, 
teacher' should be absorbed as a regular school teacher 


provided she/he has been able to upgrade her/his 
educational qualification to a certain minimum level 
(say, class XII) and ensure a concrete move towards 


i ildren in the 
enrolment and retention of all chi j 
community who were earlier outside the ambit of the 
school; and 
(f) Organise the training of the pee T N along the 
lines of the 'Internship Hodei aa A Cana 
i i rated into 
cnerges fror ME Boke a sandwitch programme of 


The concept of a ' para-teach' 


concept iksha Karmis prac : -out to 
on oe Me basis with a view to reach-o 


unserved habiations. 
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j 1 school, the follo 
iii) in order to non-formalise the forma 
Wie kage of measures would have to be adopted as a í 
condition': 


i i trol of the scho 

a handing over the effective con c 
se including the appointment, posting and Promotion| 
teachers, to a co-ordinated management system involy; 


the school, Village Education Committee and 
Educational Complex. 


i it) ecially unde 
b empowering the local community, especia ] 
T paiva lesed sections of the society with assignment 


specific role to women groups, to monitor and Suppo 
the school. 


(c) develop the school into a community school which wou 
taxe active interest in social and cultural life oft 
village and welcome contribution by members of t 
community in both the Planning and the teachi 
process; the school would also act as a nucleus 
multiple social welfare services provided by t 
Government, including health, early childhood care 
education, women's education, adult education etc. 
(iv) Modern technological aids should be 
when their role is established on th ; 
class room experience through a participative m 
involving teachers and teacher-trainers; any has 
measure to introduce such aids (e.g. radio-casstt 
player, TV or VCR) would only lead to waste of valuab 
resources. These should be introduced only whel 
teacher asks for the same based on full needs. 


introduced ol 
e basis of 


Operation Blackboard 
6.6.1 The NPE recomm 


ended the launching of a phased drill 
symbolically called Operation Blackboard, as a Central 
Sponsored Scheme aimed at bringing about substantial improvert 
in the facilities of Primary schools run by Government, 
Bodies and Panchayati Raj 


c and recognised aided institutions. 
has the following three interdependent components: 


"= Provision Of a buildin 
reasonable large all 


g comprising at least ! 
and separate toil 


“weather rooms with a deep vara 
et facilities for boys and girlsi 
At least two teachers 


A r 
! in every school, as fa 
Possible, one of them a woman; and ; 
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Provision of essential teaching and learning materials 
including backboards, maps, charts, toys and equipment 
for work experience." 


(Annual Report, 1989-90, Part I, Ministry of HRD, Dept. of 
Education) 


6.6.2 While central assistance to the extent of 100% is to be 
provided for the appointment of the second teacher in the single 
teacher schools and for the purchase of materials, the State 
Governments were expected to find their own resources for the 
building. Regarding the cost of construction of buildings, the 
POA recommended that school buildings be the first charge on the 
funds of the National Rural Employment Programme (NREP) and the 
Rural Landless Employment Guarantee Programme (RLEGP), now known 


as the Jawahar Rojgar Yojana (JRY). 


6.6.3 The scheme was designed to cover the primary schools in 
all the blocks/municipal areas in a phased manner. The target 
was set at the level of 20% of blocks/municipal areas. during 
1987-88, 30% of them during 1988-89 and 50% during 1989-90. 
Tables 19 and 20 present data on the projections made for 
Operation Blackboard and the extent of it's implementation. From 
these data, it is clear that the targets were not fulfilled, with 
only 33% of the schools receiving equipment and less than 25% of 
the schools completing their construction programme. About 
three-fourths of the sanctioned posts for the teachers were 
filled up. A total amount of Rs.373.32 crores has been spent 


Under the scheme during the past three years. 
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Table 19 
OPERATION BLACKBOARD 


WHERE DOES IMPLEMENTATION STAND ? 


PROJECTED 
1987-88 1988-89 1989-90 Total 
(Rupees in Crores) (1987-99) 
Coverage of Blocks/ 
Municipal Areas 20% 30% 50% 100% 
Central Allocation Total 99.85 219.20 423.20 742.25 
Equipment 41.19 72.56 129.92 243.67 
Teachers 58.66 146.64 293.28 498.58 
Estimated requirement 240.00 360.00 600.00 1,200.00 
School Buildings 
SANCTIONED 
Coverage Blocks 26.9% 28.02% 9.13% 64.05 
Central Allocations Total 110.61 135.73 126.98 373.32 
Equipment 84.14 87.21 54.36 225.71 
Teachers < 29.47 48.52 72.62 150.61 
Requirment for School 265.00 354.00 75.00 694.00 
Buildings 
Coverage Blocks 4076 (64.03%) 
Schools 3.05 lakhs (58.7%) 
Teachers 78,492 (53.02%) 
School Bldgs. 1, 
IMPLEMENTED de (47.8%) 
Teachers appointed 57,83 
Schools constructed oa oie ey 
Seibel under construction 35,145 ae 
ies ee E crs: (33.05%) 
[Sciinees hin Aa Statia panned akveinea boul tn nto 


Seat tid of National Policy 
8 ing to Elementary Education and 
Teacher Education (copies of Slides) a report 
presented by the Ministry of f 


the NPE Review Committee, August, 1990] 
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Table 20 


OPERATION BLACKBOARD 


1987-88 1988-89 1989-90 Total 
(1987-88) 


Amount spent 
(Rs.in crores) 


Amount committed by 
States for School 


Buildings 
(Rs. in crores) 300.00 340.00 79.00 
No.of States/UTsS 
covered 27 22 22 
No.of Blocks covered 1703 1795 578 
No.of Schools covered Ts 1.40 0.52 
(in lakhs) 
Percentage of primary y 
schools covered 21.42% 26.41% 9.87% 
Posts of Primary 

36327 5274 


Teachers Sanctioned 36891 


f National Policy on 
ntary Education and 


[Source: status Report entitled, 'Review © 


ion- ating to Eleme 
Education-1986 rel g eges): a 


report 


i copies of : 
Teacher Education (COP (Dept .of Education) to 


of 


Ministry 
presented by the August, 1990] 


the NPE Review Committee, 
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6.6.4 


To be sure, Operation Blackboard is a laudable schem 


as it has helped focus national attention on the paucity of 
facilities in our schools. However a closer scrutiny of the 
policy framework and the design of the scheme reveals the 
following problems - 


i) 


ii) 


iii) 


iv) 


v) 


Whereas the policy correctly emphasises the need to 
involve 'Government, Local-Bodies, Voluntary agencies 
and individuals', it was essentialy a government 
formulated scheme, centrally directed. Central 
direction under the scheme went to the extent of 
preparation of standard list of the materials to be 
supplied to each primary school in the country. the 
list initially was prepared in 1986 for being included 
in POA and later modified by NCERT in collaboration 
with the Bureau of Indian Standards. There is no 
demonstrable evidence that genuine participation of any 
group or individual outside the Government machinary, 
or of even the State/UT Governments was sought 
thereby ignoring the vast field experience existing in 
different parts of the country in such matters. 


The POA proposes that the project for Operation 
Blackboard is to be prepared 'on the basis of survey of 
these facilities in each school in that block/municipal 
area' (POA, Para 22). Given this intention, it is not 
clear why a uniform list of material was recommended 
for all schools, especially in view of the wide 


diversity that exists in schools in different parts of 
the country. 


The design of the scheme demands that the state 
Governments commit funds for the buildings and also be 
prepared to accept the liabilities of the second 
teacher's salary after the completion of the first 
phase, ‘probably in the latter 


Year Plan. Due to this stipulation, several 


TESIS reported -~ that many [e] eache 
: ; 3 the women t f 
appo inted in the scheme soug i out 0 
lL ht their transfer 


er schools as the respect i illages 
lacked accommodation and other basic aitis, ; 


E e E material „did not match with any ground 
E ies ton to utilise it for improvement of the 
programme (PHOST) igs The mass teacher trainin 
lacked elements that Pe gem SuPursuance of NPM 
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The centralised and non-participative mode of Operation 


6:5 i 
plackboard is reflected in a number of ways in the standard list 
of material prepared by NCERT . For instance, the list includes 


skipping rope, swing rope with tyre, trash cans and 
all of which can be and are easily mobilised at the 
Another instance concerns the list of the 
e kit in the POA which originally cost only 
later substituted by a several-fold more costly 
da under the Indo-German Project. The relationship 
petween this costly kit and the Primary School curriculum is yet 
to be established. This substitution of the kit is not in 
accordance with the spirit of para 5. 
involvement of local bodies. It is unc 


instead seek consultation from the rich 
in preparing science kits which has been gained by All India 


Science Teachers Association TIFR'S Homi Bhabha Centre for 
science Education (Bombay) , Hoshangabad Science Teaching 
Programme (M.P.), Vikram Sarabhai Communi 
(Ahmedabad) and many other bodies over the pas 
Further, during the public interactions, the Review Committee was 
told how a Secretary of a state Education Department had to take 
risk in replacing the musical instruments (harmonium, dholak 
etc.) included in the standard list by local instruments on 
persistent demand from the teachers and students alike. The POA 
has also listed radio-cum-cassette player whose role in the 
learning process at the primary stage, is yet to be demonstrated. 


The basic point which is being made here is that any meaningful 
kit/material for a child-centred learning process must be based 


on the following parameters : 


kit prepare 


a) It must emerge out of and be related to the growing 
awareness of the local teaching community about the 

need for such items. 

from outside 


ould be supplied 
n and teachers 


b onl aterials sh : 
nly ee a by the childre 


which can not be mobilise 
locally. 
Both of these parameters were not conformed to under Operation 
Blackboard. 
blem related to the centralised 


6.6.6 Another aspect of the pro A 
nature of the WE has been highlighted in @iletter presented 


ne i i ecretary of the Department of 
the Review Comiti ONES caze VIn reasons for state 


Education, Govt. of West Bengal. 
Government 's inability to fully benefit from e ETER 
ecretary pointed out tha i 
States, Pate: a teacher-defic1e The State) Maing chan 
Poorer in the proportion © rnment in 1986-87 
Most other States. The effort et the use of the 
to persuade the Ministry of HRD to agers puildi 
poeration Blackboard funds for Ben we i 

e; : 

ar fruit . The Secretary states, "Had gilding cons 


reasonable part of Hemna our bu 
Would not nave had) arei er making good ou 


truction we 
r building 
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deficiency. Clearly, the scheme has been heavily biased in 
favour of teacher deficient States as compared to buildin 
deficient States". This lack of flexibility of a Centrally 
Sponsored Scheme to respond to the differing need patterns in the 
country raises an issue of major concern. 


M xy i o_ewwewe 
Recommendations 


i) The question of continuance of Operation Blackboard as 
a centrally sponsored scheme may be treated in the 
light of recommendations made by the Committee in 
regard to Centrally Sponsored Schemes as a whole in the 
Chapter on Decentralisation and Participative 
Management. 


ii) The State Governments should devolve all decision- 
making powers concerning Operation Blackboard to the 
Educational Complexes which would seek consultation 
from DIETs on the one hand, and the concerned school 
and the Village Education Committee, on the other hand, 
for planning and implementing the scheme. 


iii) The schools and the Village Education Committees, made 
fully responsible for UEE in their respective areas, 
should undertake a micro-planning exercise for working- 
out their requirements under Operation Blackboard and 
be accountable for its implementation. 


iv) Operation Blackboard must be given the status of one of 
the priority strategies for UEE, but, at the same time, 


is made only on 


v) For posting women teachers in the villages, it would be 


Y, wherever possible, or else 


make provision for their accomodation, security and 


other support services, 


Moving Towards UEE 


6.7.0 Based upon the a 
s and 


of problem issues as i 
i ; rese 
Committee is now j z bead 


Quality and Relevance of Education 


6.8.1 Table 21 r 
made available pb OT coer 


n the pervious Sections, thé 


find school ei i 
jlure in examinations 
o stay away from scene 
demands of home or f 
rly significant propo 
Sat Gnto the ambit 
e enjoyable, challen 


School facilities 
available oy 


Not interested 
Economic Compulsions 
Domestic Chores 
Failure 


Other reasons 


ee ee es a a a e a 


_ [Source: 


Table 22 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF DROP-OUTS BY 


REASONS FOR DISCONTINUANCE : ALL INDIA 
Ri DR Be ot Dek, B Ae 

Sl. Reason for Males Females Person Males Females Person 
No. discontinuance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
1. Not interested in 26.57 33.25 26.26 23.62 28.47 25.60 

education/further 

study - 
2. Participated in 26.80 9.38 19.17 22.80 6.71 16.28 

household economic 

activity 
3. Other economic 20.63 14.97 17.11 24.15 15.42 20.58 

reasons 
4. Domestic chores 2.01 14.25 5.54 2.20 15193 7.71 
5. Failure 18.43 16.68 16.29 21.28 18.77 20.27 
6. Others O=56 ETAT 15.63 5.95 14.70 9.50 
7 ALL REASONS 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


{Source: Table No.(7) National Sample Survey, 42nd Round (1986-87) .] 


6.8.2 What is striking about the data 

h released b 
of the National Sample Survey (42nd Round) is that Pa 
of ‘Not Interested’ and ‘Failure’ 


Report 


in pursuing their 


Š s may constitute ano j 

corey eer N othe men out of school, the = Poe 
EREN » including h i Be es - 

significant reason for aoa economic activities, is a 


to keep away from school. 
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Table 23 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS AGED 6 AND 
ABOVE NEVER ENROLLED AS STUDENTS BY REASONS 


FOR NON-ENROLMENT : 


Reason for 
non-enrolment 


Too young to 
go to school 


Schooling 
facilities not 
available 

Not interested 
For participation 
in h.h. economic 


activity 


Other economic 
reason 


Attending domestic 
chores 


Waiting for 
admission 


Other reasons 


Males Females Person 
(3) (4) (5) 
5.70 3.88 4.61 
9.94 10.46 10.25 
25.18 32.32 29.46 
18.87 9.04 12.98 
31.12 23.56 26.59 
1.27 9.87 6.42 
0.96 0.51 0.69 
6.96 10.37 9.00 
100.00 100.00 100.00 


(Source: Table No. (9) 


National Sample Survey, 
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ALL INDIA 


23.46 


17.11 


34.76 


0.90 


1.36 


Rew Ay ON 


(7) (8) 
3.63 4.73 
9.00 7.89 
32.90 29.55 
6.83 10.48 
22.59 26.91 
10.70 7.22 
0.80 1.00 
13.56 12.23 


42nd Round (1986-87)] 


6.8.3 The child-centred approach along with measures such as 
ungraded class-room and relating content and process with 
environment and community life shall be the chief instruments fo 
making education both enjoyable and challenging. | Possible Ways 
of achieving this aim would be elaborated later in this chapter 
by presenting certain models. 


6.8.4 The element of relevance of education is linked with 
the issue of vocationalising the entire educational process. An 
important aim should be to gradually move towards formation of 
productive skills amongst school children as they advance in age, 
to be followed later by providing for both formal and non-formal 
vocational courses. 


Reaching Out 

6.3.0 For children who do not respond to the measures 
suggested above for the improvement of the quality of education 
it would be necessary to enable the school to reach out to then 


in terms of both time and space, 


Recommendations 
A set of measures to achieve this purpose is presented below: 


i) Provide each habitation with a population of 300 oF 
more with at least one Primary School by the vear 2000 
(this implies an additional 1.22 lakh schools as pet 
1986 data). In the meantime, each such habitation may 


be served by a 'para-teacher! linked to the nearest 
Primary School. 


ii) Provide each habitation with à i > i 
> : population of 500 9 

more with at least one Middle School by the year 200 
(this implies 2.5 lakh additional schools as per 193 
data). In the meantime, each such habitation may bê 


served by a 'para-teacher? ; nearest 
Middle Shoot. ©", linked to the nearé 


iii} A network of "Pata-schools', linked to the nearest 
Primary School, should be started such that all 
So habitations with Population of jess than 30 
ae e served by at least one 'para-school' by the 

of the Eighth Five Year Plan period. 


iv) A network of : 

) Para-schools', linked to the nearest 
fae eel should be started such that every chil 
tein T Tp ará-middle School' within one km. 0 
period. © end of the Eighth Five year Pl 
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In starting 'para-schools', whether at primary or 
middle level, priority should be given to the 
habitations having enrolments and retention rates for 
girls below the State average. 


v) 


In order to reach out to the children who are engaged 
in the workforce during the day time or the girls 
engaged in domestic chores, it would be necessary to 
organise 'para-schools* either early in the morning, 
afternoons or late in the evening, depending upon the 
convenience of the children. These 'para-schools' may 
be run by the school teachers who reside in the same 
village or nearby. Alternatively, the school may 
recruit fresh 'para-teachers’ even for the habitations 


which have a school. 


vi) 


vii) For children who are engaged in wage labour in 
organised. or unorganised sectors for durations 
extending beyond the stipulated 8 hour period and 
especially for those children who are engaged in 
hazardous industries*, it would) be necessary to go 
beyond the measure of opening tpara-schools' within the 
habitation or in the evenings) Fou this ‘hardcore’ 
measures involving provision for opportunity costs and 
mid-day meals may become necessary. In addition, 
strict implementation of child labour laws in such 
‘hardcore areas' would become an essential 


‘educational! task. 


Convergence of Services 

with the issue of 
lly in the context of girls 
tside home. It 15 reiterated 
convergence of services for 
by the Educational 


Anganwadi workers, 


eady dealt 


each habitation would have to be prepare 
~ohiplex through participatio of Block-level 
Be nage Education Committees gait the Government. 

elopment and Social Welfare pa i j 
Participation ae concerned and competent voluntary groups in this 
Process should be encouraged: 


=e Pigs n 


* 
Hazardous conditions oft 


exist for instance 1n : i i i 
(U.P) $ slate pencil making in Mandasaur Piek making PE 
carpet-making in Mirzapur (U; P) (em | 


Sivakasi (Tamil Nadu)- 
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School, Para-school and UFE 

GELL The Committee proposes that each school, Primary q 
Middle, may be made fully responsible and accountable for URE jy 
all the villages/habitations/mohallas in the area of ity 
coverage. For this purpose, the Head Master/Head Mistress Shoulj 
be given the necessary authority and funds to organise 'para 
schools! both for reaching out to unserved habitations and t 
sections of child population unable to come to the school in th 
day hours. Wherever desirable, the timing of the school itself 
may be changed to suit the convenience of children, but this 
decision is to be made entirely at the local level by the schol 
staff in consultaiton with the Village Education Committee. 
Educational Complex may also be involved for the purpose of cù 
ordination and technical advice. Indeed, the school should k 
given the decision-making power in association with th 
Educational Complex to formulate its strategy for UEE for th 
area of its coverage. This implies that the school shall decid, 
on the basis of micro-planning, the specific mix of 'parr 


schools', adult education, continuing education, or whatever els 
is considered necessary. 


6.11.2 The 'Para-School' shall have the following attributes: 


a) It shall be an integral part of the local Primary 0 
Middle School. 


b) It shall be organised either in response to the spatial 
need of the unserved habitations or to suit th 
convenience of children in terms of time. 

c) 


It shall have all the attributes of the non-formalised 
school, as proposed earlier in this chapter. 


6.22.3 The 'para-teacher' shall be re s Heal 
Mistress/Head Master of the s cruited by the 


i i ) chool in consultation with th 
village Education Committee and Educational Complex.  She/" 
T _be viewed as part of the school staff, but on! 
probationary period of two to three years. Other conditions # 
po thee of evaluation and eventual absorption así 

o i i j 
e eacher have been discussed earlier in th! 


Child-Centred Class Room 


aeotentred Class Room 


6.12.1 A non-fo i z 3 
certain I E y child-centred class room requires i 


ical orientation and understanding of chill 
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i) The focus in a child-centred class room is not on the 
teacher, but on the child. Hence, the teacher needs to 
recognise the nature, problems and the attitudes of the 
children and accordingly evolve his/her own practices 
of motivating them, teaching, disaggregated evaluation, 
and responding to what may be an undesirable behaviour. 


ii) Like the children, the teacher is also continuously 
learning and acquiring new experiences. 


iii) The rules governing the learning process are not rigid 
or fixed. The teacher and the children continuously 
explore, discover, adopt and formulate fresh set of 
rules according to the emerging situations and 
challenges in the class room. At the same time, it can 
not be denied that the teacher is guided in this 
process by a broad theoretical framework. 


iv) Along with knowledge, the method of arriving at 
knowledge is equally important. The method of 
acquiring knowledge is built-up from and is re- 
integrated into the every day experiences of children. 


v) The teacher is always aware that children too have 
their own thoughts and frame-work through which they 


perceive the world. 


vi) In this atmosphere, freedom from all kinds of fears, 
for children and teachers alike, provides the most 
conducive basis for learning. How can corporal 
punishment have any place in this process ? 


vii) Ideally speaking, no external agency can have a 
meaningful say in matters such as learning Bess 
pedagogic practices, content or learning EES ne 
seating arrangement. Suggestions and guidelines by t e 
external agency can at best serve as a reference poin 
for the teacher and the children. It is upto them to 
accept, adopt, modify or, if necessary, reject them. 


6.12.2 It is in the above perspective that the Committee 
Presents here two models or approaches to a child-centred apr 
room. These have been formulated by those who have practice 
them and reflect their personal experiences. By no apne. are 
these to be taken as exhaustive statements. om pas Pa ee 

ese may have left many a question unanswere! y 
exhibit lacunae. 
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Model I* 


"Primary education can be of any use only as a process wh ich 
equips the learner to use her own mental and physica) 
resources to continuously improve her abilities to deal wit, 
the outside world and also to organise her own experiences 
in a better manner. With this perception, the definition o 
minimum levels of learning. will not limit itself to what ha 
been learnt in terms of 3 R's and other skills, but woul 
necessarily have to include what attitude towards learning 
has been inculcated and how far the ability to learn ha 
developed. Not only the acquisition of knowledge, but also 
the ability to participate in the process of generation of 
knowledge becomes important. 


As a result, the ability to use one's own faculties 
acquires significance. This ability can not be 
transferred as a finished product - it can only be 
developed through participation in the educational 
process. Here the child does not remain a passive 
recepient, she becomes an active participant. 


Improvement in quality of education would wean 
preparing our schools to facilitate such a process. 
The child's active participation is possible only at 


her own free will and at her own level. This implies 
an ungraded class where freedom of pace and freedom to 
question become cardinal principles. The strongest 


motivation for a child to learn is the intellectual 
thrill of learning something new or of mastering a new 
skill. Therefore ungraded class, organised to provide 
frequent new learning experiences, would keep the child 
interested in the school. This will take care of those 
who drop-out because of lack of interest. 


Once we accept freedom of pace, each class would have 
children at different levels of development. We can 
have vertical grouping in the school. That is, we can 
have children of all ages and all levels of development 
in the same class, learning at their own levels at 
their own pace. Such class-rooms will welcome 
children as young as 2 years. Therefore, some of the 
children who cannot come to school because they have 
to look after their younger brothers and sisters can 
come to class along with the younger children. 
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This kind of system will also eliminate the fear of 
failure and competition. 


The school, once freed from the chains of the formal 
system, can be quite flexible. Different groups of 
children can come at different times and exciting 
activities could be organised to be continued by the 
children themselves out-side school hours as well. If 
we have a broad-base and open-ended curriculum scheme 
rather than a fully worked-out curriculum, then the 
teachers can develop different learning programmes for 
different groups of children, taking into consideration 
their special problems, including the problem of lack 
of time for attending school regularly. 


Selection of teachers for such schools cannot be 
merely on the basis of degrees and certificates. Many 
more qualities of character, and concerns of an 
individual have to play an important role. 


Most of such qualities and concerns can, however, be 
developed, given the right kind of orientation in a 
challenging environment. To train such teachers, each 
school would have to become a training school and every 
experienced and concerned teacher would have to become 
a teacher trainer. 


Apart from providing the schools- with material 
facilities, a whole lot of new material and teaching 
methodologies would have to be developed. 


In teacher training and material development, schools 
in a given small area can function as a group (i.e. 
Educational Complex), SO that expertise available can 
be used optimally and time and resources may not be 
lost in duplicating efforts. 

ontribute as well as to learn 
her education programme based 
room practice". 


DIETs can have a lot to © 
by participating in a teac 
on and built around class- 


Model II* 


“paei it 


"The learning programme in such a ee cn icarn 
principles of child development ~- that c Be Leernina 
by being actively engaged in EBE capa ex riences, 
by discovery and exploration, Py conch) meeting the 
by repetition leading {o mag i relr ability, at 
challenge of graded mi by imitation of role models 


individual pace and st le, 


-------"- pe el 


inathan of Madras. 


Contributed by Smt. Mina Swam 
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ticipation in 
and peers, by observation, and by par 

pia activity, and so forth. Knowledge about the 
learning styles and needs of children, aged 4-12, will 


form the basis of programming. Since intrinsic 
motivation is based on pleasurable experience, 
enjoyment is an essential learning strategy. Learning 


must be fun, not just to keep children happy, which is 
also important, but basically to keep them learning 
without external rewards and punishments. 


The characteristics of such a classroom will be 
individual and group activity on graded tasks, using a 
variety of materials, drawn from the local environment. 
The role of the teacher is to prepare the materials, 
set the tasks, guide and assist the children, and 
assess their progress, encourage and motivate them in 
learning. Essential pre-conditions are the 
availability of plenty of materials (these can be 
locally available at low cost, but must be sufficient 
in quantity) and skills in forming and guiding group 
and individual activity of children. The teacher must 
know how to prepare and set tasks. To begin with, 
these may be set orally = for example, counting 
something in the compound, Classifying, drawning, etc. 
As soon as children can read, tasks can be set on 
slates, work sheets or work cards. Reading and 
following the directions on a work card is itself a 
reading and comprehension task as well as test. 


The teacher should have before her/him concrete tasks 
and objectives, preferably in a fixed time-frame. 
Instead of having to complete an inflexible text book 
or syllabus in a given time, the teacher may have a 
concrete objective like helping the children to be able 


to recognise a certain number of words, or perform 
certain calculations. 


The local environment should be th 

1 e source of 
materials, ideas, games, tests, challenges and tasks. 
No set books should be introduced aS readers for the 
ss i a variety of materials, pictures, 
oe pees , etc. should be collected or prepared by 


Once the tasks are set, t 
use whatever methods S o eitn 


appropriate aids. She/he can devise, with 


Since peer learnin 
encouraged, and 


and explore activities together, there is no room for 
competition between individuals. Co-operation and 
mutual support would be essential to help all children 
learn. 


Since children learn at different speeds and in 
different ways, they may be grouped in different ways, 
sometimes according to ability or achievement in a 
particular subject, at other times according to 
interest, or at other times in order to help the 
slower learn from the faster. Competition between 
groups is therefore allowable only in certain 
situations and to promote certain activities. 


There will be no formal grades or examinations in the 
first five years, but, systematic records will be 
maintained of the progress made by individual children 
in basic skills such as reading, writing and numeracy, 
and their skill in collecting, presenting, 
comprehending and remembering facts or internalising 
concepts in the course of group activity". 


6.12.3 Several meaningful questions can be raised on what has 
been stated in the above two models. The Committee proposes 
neither to enumerate these questions nor to answer them. What is 
more important is that a new direction is being indicated. Many 
more models or approaches would have to be worked out in tens of 
thousands of class rooms around the country and mechanisms 
devised to collate, integrate and learn from these. Ultimately, 
it is the teacher and her/his students who have to decide what 
and how to learn and, at the same time, how to innovate, change 
or even discard what has been proposed from elsewhere. The 
principle of disaggregated planning, designing and implementing 
the curriculum, at least at the primary stage, is of fundamental 
importance in the context of UEE. NCERT, SCERTs, SIEs and DIETs 
have to identify and formulate their respective roles within this 
frame-work. 


Goals, Targets and Community empowerment 


nity empowerment have been gone 
apter on Decentralisation and 
this chapter specific 


6.13.0 Goals, targets and commu: 
into by the Committee in the Ch 


Participative Mana t In 
gement. c 
recommendations have been given in regard to disaggregated target 


Setting, local area planning with particular reference to the 


Educational Complex mechanism and participative management 
i pl chanis 1 a 

lncludi nd involvement of the community. 
Th ing through empowerment a aT ce to 


ese recommendations are of ; 
Universalisation of Elementary Education and should be 


implemented for realizing the same. 
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Recommendations 


i) 


ii) 


iii) 


iv) 


v) 


vi) 


Make each school, primary or middle, fully responsible ani 
accountable for formulating and implementing strategies foy 
UEE in villages/habitations/mohallas in the area under it; 
coverage. For this purpose, vest the school with th 
necessary authority and autonomy to decide upon their mix o 
strategies and measures (e.g. adult education, para-schools, 
Operation Blackboard ). Provide each school through th 
avenue of the Educational Complex adequate funds and 
intellectual resources to implement its programme of 
universalisation. 


Authorise the school Head Master/Head Mistress to recruit 
‘para-teachers' (Shiksha Karmis) for reaching out either to 
unserved habitations or to those children who can not atteni 
the school in the day hours. The issues of emolunents, 
rules governing their probationary period and eventual 
absorption in the school, and their training in a 


‘Internship Model', have already been dealt with in this 
chpater. 


Encourage innovation by teachers themselves in building y 
diverse models of child-centred approach to education ani 
create mechanisms for collating, integrating ani 
disseminating the growing experience of the teaching 
community within and among Educational Complexes. 


In order to increase the relevance of education from the 
standpoint of working children, especially girls, it would 
be necessary to emphasise vocationalisation of the entire 
educational process upto Class VIII level. 


The goal of universalisation of educatio 
two phases - the first phase of Uni 
Education (UPE) and the second phase of UEE. While the 
school shall be expected to undertake micro-planning for UP 
the Educational Complex in the first 
grow organically out of 

In the second phase: 


+ micro-planning for W 
essary and viable. 


n may be viewed i 


Specific, community-wise, Block 
‘and regional parametres to infom 
The national and State targets ° 


i i 
ation and integration 4 allocation shall emerge f” 
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yii) Monitoring of the move towards UEE shall be integral to the 
planning process and may operate at three independent but 
co-ordinated levels - 


a) Within the Educational Complex, of individual schools; 


b) Within the district, of individual Educational 
Complexes; and 


c) Within the State, of individual District Boards of 
Education. 


The reports of monitoring shall be made available publicly 
and discussed at specially organised fora with a view to 
puild up public pressure for achieving UEE within this 
century. 


viii) Express the learning outcome expected of schools and other 

educational programmes in concrete and easily communicable 
forms such that these would inform the public criteria and 
process of monitoring, questioning and intervening in the 
system. This may take the shape of monthly or yearly 
community functions in which the general public may 
participate in collective evaluation of children and the 
school, and also offer concrete support, financial and 
otherwise, for the improvement of the school. In this way, 
create community-based mechanisms and structures for 
organising a nation-wide process of community empowerment 
and thereby build a countervailing pressure on the school 
system to perfom and achieve UEE. 


Monitoring and data gathering 


6.14.0 The Committee has already discussed the extent to which 
the enrolment data are inflated. Similarly, the drop-out rates 
reported in the official documents, though computed with great 
care, are based upon enrolment registers in the schools whose 
reliability is doubtful. These gata are further confused by the 
influence of stagnation in the eene aeara and of the Dei 
detention policy in vogue in several estaces-. i These exercises, 
however, hardly add to our understanding as these do not provide 
any information regardin e attainments and 
other critical determinants, such in aptitude for work oF 
attitude towards society. In monitoring and gathering data on 
UEE, it would be desirable if the following equation is kept in 


mind (see Fig. 2) 
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ENROLMENT # ATTENDANCE # RETENTION # ATTAINMENT # APTITUDE 


TOWARDS SOCIALLY RELEVANT PRODUCTIVE WORK # ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
SOCIETY 


Fig.2 : THE UEE EQUATION 


Recommendation 


In order to monitor progress towards UEE, it is essential that We 
move beyond the stage of enrolment and retention. Data must be 
gathered on actual attendance in class rooms, attainment in 
learning and equally, if not more importantly, on aptitut 
towards productive work and attitude towards society. It is 
only by perceiving UEE in terms of such attributes of education 
that the whole exercise would acquire a social significance. 


Se aa ee 
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CHAPTER 7 


ADULT AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 


NPE/POA Stipulations 


7.1.0 The perspective on adult education has been spelt out 
in the NPE in paras 4.10 to 4.13 and Chapter VII of the Programme 
of Action ~- 1986. Apart from facilitating creation of ability 


to read and write the policy links adult education with national 
goals such as poverty alleviation, national integration, 
environment conservation, energisation of the cultural creativity 
of the people, observance of small family norm and promotion of 
women's equality. Adult Education has also been spelt out as a 
responsibility of the whole nation - all sections of the society 
involving teachers, students, youth, employees, voluntary 
agencies, etc., apart from Central and State Governemnts and 
political parties and their mass organisations. Functional 
literacy has been considered as another important concern of 
adult education. A massive programme of adult and continuing 
education was envisaged for implementation through various 


modalities. 


Committee's perspective 


Teal The Resolution setting up the Committee to review NPE, 
inter alia, states: } 


"Despite „efforts at social and economic development 
since attainment of Independence a majority of our 
people continue to remain deprived of education, which 
is one of the basic needs for human development. It is 
also a matter of grave concern that our people comprise 
50 per cent of the world's illiterate, and large 
sections of children have to go without acceptable 
level of primary education. Government accords „the 
highest priority to education - both as a human right 
and as the means for bringing about a transformation 
towards a more humane and enlightened society. There 
is need to make education an effective instrument for 
securing a status of equality for women, and pas 
belonging to the packward classes and eal ase 
Moreover, it is essential to give a work and employmen 


orientation to education -----*° 
ommittee as regards Adult 


effectively than by the 
tion released 


122 The perspective of the C 
Education cannot be | precem a 
following extract of the perspective Paper on © uc 
by the committee in September, 1990. 

adult education, as 
"The content and process of a eiad. 


distinct from adult iae corga 
The questions of survival, development and justice are 


to be interwoven into content, pedagogy and Bs ta 
Situation of aanu literacy 
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“al tag 


organically in the process when, and if, it becomes the 
felt need of the adult learners. This understanding 
would help in avoiding the dispropotionate emphasis on 
literacy campaigns. A major objective of these 
campaigns should be to enthuse the adult ill iterates to 
send their children for school education. Other 
objectives may include education for democracy _and 
Panchayati Raj and for eschewing violence, casteisn, 
communalism, gender bias and all other forms of 
discribination..... S 


Post Policy Implementation 


FESO) In pursuance of the Policy, a National Literacy Missin 
was established in 1988. In quantitative terms, the Missi 
seeks to impart functional literacy to 80 million illiterate 
persons in 15-35 age-group; 30 million by 1990 and an additional 


50 million by 1995. The emphasis of the Mission is not on ner 
numbers but on attainment of certain pre-determined norms an 
parameters of literacy, numeracy, functionality and awareness. 
Under this Programme 2,84,000 Centres are functioning in the 
country with an estimated involvement of 84 lakh adult learners 
(about 35 lakh men and 49 lakh women). Six lakh literacy kits 
have been delivered to students, volunteers. Over 30,000 Jai 
Shikshan Nilayams have been sancti 
Programmes. Over 300 Vol 
in the process. A Mass 


The position was somewhat improved in 
96 crores was provided, considering th 


© 1987-88 to 1989-90). Much more fui 
are required even for ing a purely volunteer-basedi 


of action than what has been provided 


The DG, NLM further informed the Committee - 


wate En conformity with the area 


* Kottayam city Kerala m 


s $ 5 
(April-June, 1989). ade fully literate in 100 daf 


Eranakulam district, 


Kerala mad i in o 
year (January - December, 1989). ees) literate 
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* Projects for total literacy have been launched in 
Kerala, Goa and Pondicherry. 


* Saksharatha Abhiyan was launched by Gujarat Vidyapeeth 
on Ist May '88 with the involment of over 400 voluntary 
agencies and 1.5 lakh volunteers to make 35.00 lakh 
illiterates literate by 1991. Two hundered villages 
out of 1000 covered are reported to have been made 
literate as a result of this Abhiyan. 


x A mass campaign for complete eradication of illiteracy 
was launched in Karnataka to make 4 lakh illiterates 
literate by 1990-91. The evaluation of the outcome of 
mass compaigns has shown that out of 4 lakh illiterate 
adults, 70,000 become fully literate and 1.30 lakhs 
partially literate at the close of 1989-90. Bijapur 
and South Kanara districts in Karnataka have been taken 
up for total literacy by 1991. 


* A scheme for whole village literacy was adopted in 
1986-87 in Rajasthan according to which one village in 
every district was to be made literate every year. 
Against a target of 60 villages to be made fully 
literate by 1989-90, 20 villages have been made fully 
literate. A project of Education for All by 2000 AD is 
being taken up with SIDA assistance and will be 
launched soon. 


* Twenty CD blocks in West Bengal have been taken up for 
total literacy from 8th September 1989 (to be completed 
in one year). The plan is being implemented by the 
panchayats while the funding has been shared between 
Central and State Governments 50:50. 

i Seventy CD Blocks in Orissa have been taken up for 

full literacy by 1991. 


Nine Mahanagars and 8 hill districts in UP are being 
taken up for full literacy in 1990-931. 


ompassing UEE, NFE and 


2 i i oject enc ; a 
The Bihar Education Proj EF assistance is being 


AE for total literacy with UNIC 
launched shortly. 

$ The Bhagavatula Charitable Trust, 0 ee abana ate 
(Andhra Pradesh), has launched a it Ton a 
ornaia | ae project for nie ae ene are 
Visakhapatnam district with a coverage ee ae 
illiterates. This project 15 P Non-Resident Indians 


funded b Government of India, À i 
and Toreda a agencies. Mandal motivators who will 


4 i in 
be full time workers in the project, are the kingp 
in the programme. 
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ps A plan for total literacy has been launcheg , 
Coimbatore district, Tamil Nadu. The Coimbato, 
Literacy Mission Society (COLIM) has been recen 
constituted with the District Collector as ġ 
Chairman. The Society has drawn-up an action pe 
for imparting functional literacy to 5.25 jy 
illiterate adults in 21 Blocks and 6 Corporation 
municipalities of the district. It is proposed ; 
involve 50,000 voluntary instructors in the proj 
which is to be implemented during April, 1990 to Mary, 
1992. 


Past Experience 


TAO Adult education programmes have been unsuccessful i 
the past mainly for the following reasons : 


- Efforts are made to begin with adult literacy; this } 
most often not perceived as a felt need; the adult 
doesn't respond; adult education centres are attende 
often largely by young persons. 


- Adult literacy is not placed within a wider socii 
context. The whole gamut of the developmental needs @ 
the adult - of survival, employment, health, etc. - at 
not addressed. There is failure to realise thi 
illiteracy is but a form of marginalisation @ 
exclusion of those who are unable to secure fi 
themselves minimum standards of well-being. 


The problem has been viewed more in the context ¢ 
teaching methods and of learning to read and write. 


Present Scenario 


SSS Pe Cenarid 


esr) It is a matter of serious concern that half of t 


century. This fact belies all 
development. While 53% of the male 
illiterate in the 1981 census, 


our claims ‘to progrss äl 
population was reported to} 
, the level of illiteracy among 
This gender disparity in the literal 
national concern. The gap in 


seventies as of 1981 census 
women are appallingly low, 
existing at the pre-literate 1 


+ The literacy rates among scj 


Programme of NLM 


a Ce a hs tanding the phenomenal effort put in by nit a 
years, there ae voluntary agencies during the last tH 
wide-spread cynicism regarding what has 50 # 


l 
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one on under the banner of literacy programmes. The cynicism is 
the result of a general observation that the majority of the 
jiteracy effort, whether by the Government or the voluntary 
sector, has not demonstrably contributed to increasing the 
jiteracy rate. Before the formation of NIM, the Ministry had 
commissioned 56 research studies to reputed social science 
research organisations around the country. The Committee 
analysed 33 of these reports. By and large, the reports had 
shown that most of the literacy classes rapidly fizzled out due 
to high drop-out rate. Often there were no objective criteria 
for finding out the attainment level in terms of literacy at the 
end of the class, run normally for ten months. The Committee 
noted that a general practice had been (it continues in many 
States even today) to declare a person literate merely if s/he 
did not drop-out for a period of three to four months, even if 
the attendance was irregular. The question of actual attainment 
in literacy was not considered. 


1.602 However, in the context of the scenario presented 
earlier, the Committee acknowledged that it would be plainly 
unjust if almost 250 million people in the plus 15 years age 


groups are left to spend their entire productive life without 


literacy, a powerful tool for acquirin knowledge and enabling 
lity of India. Clearly, 


effective participation in democratic pol: 
like UEE, adult education with a strong literacy component has to 


be one of the central items on the national agenda. Therefore, 


the formation of the National Literacy j l 
of NPE was a welcome development on the Indian Education scene. 


NAEP to Mass Campaign 

7.6.3 The Committee held detailed deliberations with the 
representatives of both the Ministry and NIM on the issue of 
methodology used in the adult literacy programme. An attempt was 
made to understand the reasons why the pre-NPE National Adult 
Education Programme (NAEP), started in 1977-78, did not make a 
significant difference in the rate of literacy among the adults. 
The Committee found that NAEP mainly relied upon what has come to 
be known as the Centre Pro e centre is organised with 
one paid instructor and attends to about 30 adult learners, 
primarily in the 15-35 age groups- Learning materials like 
Slates and pencils and “premises were provided free ož Ce to 
each learner, besides other support materials including @ 


lant i was not hopeful. The attendance 
ern. The general experience be eop out rates 


of the s was ir J 
fairly we Bice after a few weeks or months, either had 
only a handful of learners jeft or most of the learners attending 
were children below 15 years- There were ae 
Percentage of centres closing low opora a 
could never get off the ground: | ee 
account, the NLM adopted a modified strategy which differed fron 
NAEP. Since early 1989 the pepartment of Education in TONERA 
the Mass campaign strategy ~ that is, from the tine Tora 
literacy effort was taken UP in Ernakulam district 9° e 
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is strategy, the entire community's support i 
ee cee area rona mobilisation ramo SUC 4 
Jathas, street plays etc. Volunteers for or ing adult 
education as well as those who are to be given adult educatiņ 
are identified. The identified instructors themselves secure th 
avenues where adult education would be imparted. The services ¢ 
the voluntary adult education instructors are secured free of 
cost. Voluntary agencies are involved significantly in this 
strategy. This strategy also helps in the total discontinuance 
of the centre based approach to adult education and thus is meant | 
to be less costly. At present the campaign method is being 
followed in 62 districts in the States of Kerala, Go, 
Pondicherry and Gujarat. The proposal is to add 50 districts pe 
annum to the target for coverage by campaign method. 


7.6.4 The NIM officials shared their conviction with the 
Committee that their modified approach involving mass campaign 
and reliance on voluntarism has the necessary elements for 
overcoming the barriers faced by the previous programmes. It was 
stated that the campaigns were likely to generate a level of 
enthusiasm that would enable the illiterate adult to cross 
her/his threshold of resistance vis-a-vis literacy. They placed 
before the Committee several success or near success stories fron 
different parts of India, though no Supporting documentary 
material as such was provided. Indeed, the Committee has taken 
note of the positive response the mass campaigns have generated 
amongst the educated youth, reportedly primarily from the middle 
class for literacy work. Optimistic signs of such responses have 
been reported from Bijapur in Karnataka, Pondicherry, Durg in 


M.P., Midnapore in West Bengal and some other districts in other 
States as well. 


T65 This campaign method, 
the Department of Education, 
application as of now. 


even according to the thinking in 


is not capable of universal 
The reasons are: 


- A total shift from centre ba 
shot is not feasible because 
that it can bring about 
adult education. 


sed project approach in one 
of the serious disruption 
in the on-going process ° 


The campaign strategy cannot be applied in all parts 0 


India principally because of the di i is 
r : nae levels 
awareness in different States. E” 


There may be pockets wher illiterate 
willbe SHALL: e the number of illite 


covering those pockets to handle smal 
groups of learners will not be cost effective. 


The campaign method 
universally without ap 


impact it makes in areas 
of now. 


cannot also be introduce 
propriate evaluation of 4s 
where it is being followed 
7.6.6 i 

It remains to be seen whether the enthusiasm generate! 
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py these early campaigns in different pockets would be eventually 
translated into effective literacy classes and then into literacy 
attainment. whatever may be the end result, there is no denying 
that NIM has succeeded in placing adult literacy on the national 
agenda and also in generating a level of enthusiasm for literacy 
work among the youth at least in certain pockets. 


prnakulam exper iment 


T0 During Committee's deliberations, the experiment of 
Ernakulam aistrict in Kerala was discussed at length. The report 
of the District Collector shows that the bench mark level of 
literacy in Ernakulam before the start of the campaign last year 
was above 90%. In a major and well concerted drive, this level 
has been raised to about 98% within a matter of less than one 
year, thus giving Ernakulam district the status of being 100% 
literate - the first one in India. While this is commendable, it 
is doubtful whether lessons could be drawn from this experiment 
for application elsewhere. The high literacy rate to start with 
in Ernakulam, a result of successful school education programme, 
provided favourable socio-cultural conditions which cannot be 
expected in most parts of India where literacy rate ranges 
between twenty to thinly |per cent. This situation is 
particularly acute and distinguishable from Ernakulam in the case 
of the ten educationally backward States, particularly the Hindi 
speaking States of UP, Bihar, MP and Rajasthan. Ernakulam, for 
that matter entire Kerala, exemplifies how literacy is linked 
with development and socio-cultural factors. In our plans for 
eradicating illiteracy from India before the turn of the century, 
we may not be able to wish away the harda ground realities that 
Have been so far responcini- oM a alienating large masses of 


Indian people from the benefit of education. 


Mahila Samakhya Model 


7.8.0 In this context the © ed at an alternative 
model of adult education being promoted by the Ministry itself. 
This alternative can be seen jn the design of Mahila Samakhya, 4 
scheme of the Ministry to empower women in pursuance of NPE. The 
POA chapter on ~ Education ‘for women's Equality pean as 
Majority of women in this age group (1-&- ions) are workers, 
literacy per se not have any relevance l ei (para 14). 
Accordingly, the Mahila Samakhya programme primarily eneh pen 
the issues of development and social justice vag oe ce 
Services, minimum wages, water etc. In con ras A EEA 
approach of starting and focussing upon literacy ees 
Samakhya is designed to being laced issues 2 

i i ipation towards a 
in processes that would motivate the particip Ae 

therefore, one wou 


desire fo i i]a samakhyā, 
. In Mahila sar? 
Move tovenan- a wears pecomes the felt need of 


nd when it ae 
Poor women groups as a Fe g awareness of th 


sult of raisin 
G) ; ; : i 
hanging role in society. 
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UEE to pre-empt adult illiteracy 


17.9.0 The low rate of literacy in India is a direy 
¿consequence of continued failure to universalise Elementay 
Education, a Constitutional directive. In this context, , 
comment is necessary about Kerala, where the literacy rates haye 
almost reached the level of 90% or, in certain parts, ep 
higher. The Committee observes that the success in Kerala on the 
literacy front is a result of more than a 100 years of sustaing 
effort by various segments of society in promoting scho 
education. Same can be said about Mizoram, where, too, thy 
literacy rates are far ahead than in most part of India. 


i) Imparting of literacy should be placed in the context 
of the developmental needs of the adult. Adult 
education programmes should be accompanied by a wid 
range of measures relating to health, nutrition, 


housing, and employment needs. They should als 
address themselves to issues of fundamental rights, 
laws secularism and democracy. After creatin 


awareness in respect of these essential needs ani 
issues the adult learner himself should be expected to 
ask for adult literacy as a felt need. Instead of 
starting with adult literacy, the start should be in 
respect of creation of awareness for essential needs 
and from there work backward to adult literacy. « 
ii) While the mass campaig strategy may be tried ot 
further, the alternative model being employed by the 
Department of Education through Mahila Samakhya may Þe 
closely monitored and its application for adult 
literacy examined - considering that the objective of 
this project is to create awareness regarding issues 0f 
survival and thereby generate felt needs. 


iii) The mass campaign strate 


VA ROR moStI of the developmental problems and matti 


rights, social justice“ ete 
iterates More often than M 
+n positions of conflict with tl! 


official authoriti : - ee 
for adult educat e Therefore genuine initiativ 


A ion progr jes) 
community groups Aa rannen; Voluntary agence 


$ & + Political part; ir mas 
organisations should be facilitatea.°" aa 


v) While NIM 
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understanding of what may be appropriate strategies to 
remove adult illiteracy in the quicker possible time. 
The evaluation may also look into the various 
alternative models and study their relevance with 
respect to diverse socio-cultural and political 
conditions in different parts of India. The minimum 
objective of this study should be to iind out on 
objective basis what approaches ao not yield results, 
so that, five years later, at least those models may 
not be encouraged. 


vi) The Department of Education should coordinate with the 
Department of Rural Development and Ministry of Labour 
and organise programmes for vocational skills for the 
adult illiterates - facilitating flow of funds from 
programmes like TRYSEM (Training of Youth for Self- 
Employment) . Community Polytechnics should also be 
involved in a large scale in imparting vocational 
skills amongst the adult illiterates. (This will 
enhance the employability of the adult illiterates and 
thereby create awareness regarding basic needs and 
issues of life, in the process generating demand for 
adult literacy as a felt need.) 


vii) The neo-literates should be placed in an environment in 
which they have constant interface with the challenge 
of the written word. 


viii) Illiterate adults are those who have either not had 
access to education or having had access, have been 
unable to complete their schooling. A person has to 
remain in school atleast for a minimum of four years to 
attain a relatively irreversible level of literacy. 
Literacy should be a form of basic training making it 
possible for the adult to acquire some knowledge as may 
be necessary. It is imperative that universalisation 
of Elementary Education is given top priority ty 
educational planning and resource alocar on ane 
objective should be to ensure that no chil ar i 
early nineties shall grow into an illiterate adu ae 
the next century. (If this can be achieved, we ae 
have then succeeded in controlling the n el 
contributor to illiteracy in India, i.e. low ra 
participation in school education. ) 
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CHAPTER 8 


EDUCATION AND RIGHT TO WORK 


8.1.0 +? the concept of vocationalisation as presented i 


1986 ara 5.13) is linked to secondary education, 
hi le coy, ideation T through specialised institutio 
or through the refashioning of secondary education can, at this 
stage provide valuable manpower for economic growth - Th 
salient features of vocationalisation as reflected in the NPE a 
the following: 


- Enhancement of individual employability, reduction of 
mismatch between the demand and supply of skille 
manpower and provision of an alternative for thos 
pursuing higher education without particular interest 
or purposes. 


= Vocational education to be a distinct stream intended 
to prepare students for identified occupations. 


= Courses to be ordinarily provided at the post secondar 
stage but can be made available after class VIII. 


z Development of attitudes, knowledge and skills fo 
entrepreneurship and self-employment. 


- . Vertical mobility for vocational graduates to i 
provided through bridge courses. 


A target for diversion of 10% of higher secondari 
students to vocational courses by 1990 and 25% by 199%: 


SEZI The POA identifies 
as a single most imp 
of vocationalisation. 
Joint Council of Vocati 
the national level; 


i State Councils and i ation 
Education (SCVEs & SIVEs) entes of Voc 


committees. 
B22 In the view of the x ; sve af 
vocationalisation is di Committee the objecti 


that under NPE. it is ™ 
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It is also to inculcate an attitude for appreciation 


for work. : 
or its own sake. 


of work f 
The emphasis, according to the Committee, should be on 
dium of education as reflected through the content 
and process of education itself at all levels and not so much on 
creation of an exogenous hierarchy of managerial structures like 
JCVE, SCEVE etc. 


8.2.3 
work aS a me 


8.2.4 In order to. achieve diversion of 10%/25% of higher 
„secondary students to vocational courses, NPE envisages two 
streams; one academic and the other vocational. In the opinion 
of the Committee, this dichotomy between streams is not 
desirable. 

of vocationalisation has largely 
s has to be directed to the entire 
i sector. 


8.2.5 Hitherto the focus 
been in urban areas. The focu 
world of work including the unorganice 


8.2.6 According to the NP#/POA as already brought out, 
vocational stream is to be introduced at the post secondary stage 
though there is provision for introducing the same after class 
VIII. in the view of the Committee, fragmentation of secondary 
stage into lower and higher secondary for introduction of 
vocational courses is not desirable. Work experience according 
to NPE, 1986, though considered as an essential component at all 
stages, is to be provided through structured programmes. But 
such structured programmes have often tended to degenerate into 
trivial activities. One discovers oneself through the medium of 
work. This was the fundamental insight of Gandhiji, Tagore, 
Zakir Hussain and others and this is also the justification for 
socialiy useful productive work portant medium for 
developmental education. consistent with this, SUPW 3s viewed 
by the Committee more seriously as Something endogenous to the 
whole process of education presenting a strong base for 


Vocational education at higher levels. 


8.3.0 The need for vocational education 1 wi 
by various Commissions from time to time. During the British 
Period the system of education in India was geared to two at 
goals namely, provision of supporting staff for pened 
administration and the general needs of making the err W; 
India aware of the science and literature of the West. is 
tien legacy has continued ~~ ra eee 
rgel i unemployment. 
advised generale ee nee secondary a. j Doe en 
practically useful to the people of India in eed J arent 
Spheres of life'. The Hunter n of 188 fe Ret soe 
ies to pea = cone ae Se providing es to 
wo divisions. Sf a ae ngewe practical character to equip 


has been dealt with 


Universities and the other of a more 
i i S18 ursuits. The Hartog 
peat Cuth fof oa Literary aTcurricula in the schools 


ercial careers 


Committee (1929) called fo 
special 


for diversion of more boys to indus 
at the end of the middle Steg©s 
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instruction in technical and industrial schools. The Sapry 
Committee (1934) advised vocational studies commencing after i 
years of education. The Abbot-Wood Report (1936-37) suggested, 
hierarchy of vocational institutions appropriate to the genera, 
eđucation structure. The Sargent Report (1944) recommendej 
technical, commercial and art education for full time and pay. 
time students on adequate scales. The University Educatio 
Commission (1948-49) recommended the opening of intermediat 
colleges at the end of class X for giving vocational base to the 
students in a system of general education leading to university 
courses. The Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) generally 
stressed the need for vocational education. The Education 
Commission (1964-66) pointed out that university degrees were mt 
necessary for the majority of jobs at the middle levels whit 
could be competently handled by vocationally well trained higher 
secondary graduates. The Commission also referred to more tha 
50% of the students dropping out of the high schools ani 
embarking upon work without any professional competency. This 
Commission further identified work experience as an essential 
element of purposeful education. Vocational education at the +» 
stage was built into 1968 Policy. NPE, 1986 re~emphasisei 
vocational education with physical targets on a time bound basis, 


8.4.1 Pursuant to NPE, 1986 and POA a centrally sponsorei 
scheme of vocationalisation of education was established. Th 
objective of the schese was to make post-secondary education 
relevant to world of work. The overall budget approved by the 
Government for the Seventh Plan period was about Rs.410 crores, 
The scheme envisages grant of assistance to States ranging fro 
25% to 100% for activities such as conduct of district vocational 
service, acquisition of vocational equipment, construction of 
buildings, production of resource materials and teacher training. 


8.4.2 The physical target was to introduce vocational course 
in about 5,000 schools. 


Exhibited below is a Table containing 
particulars of physical 


and financial achievements under this 
scheme, as presented by the Department of Education: 


Table 1 


Number of sinasama etait a 00 fie tes —~--------~~ "ag | 


18 22 23 23 
Number of Schools 1080 1505 163 2748 
Number of Vocational 

piers 3167 4169 484 7820 
jhount released (Rupees 32.56 49.75 43.96 125.95 
mies SC (50.00) (50.00) (47.00) 
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3.4.3 According to the Department of Education by the end cof 
seventh Plan, sanctions were issued for creating facilities for 
an annual enrolment in vocational courses of about two lakh 
students. The Department estimated the likely annual enrolment 
at one lakh. Slackening of progress in the scheme during the 
ear 1989-90 has been classified in terms of non-existence of 
management structures at the State level, non-establishment of 
school-industry linkages, slow pace of modification of 
recruitment rules at the Central and State levels for absorption 
of vocational graduates in services, non-availability of trained 
teachers, inadequate facilities for practical training and 
apprehensions about blockage of vertical mobility. 


Monitoring of progress of implementation of vocational 


8.4.4 
education scheme is done through the following modalities: 
= Discussions between officers of Central an state 
Governments during visits to States/New Delhi. 
e Quarterly progress reports. 
= Release of Central assistance based only on progress 
reports regarding utilisation of funds released 
earlier. 
2 Review seminars of NCERT in which State and Central 
Government officers participate. 
8.4.5 However, delays and shortfalls in implementation have 
occurred as reflected by the following Table concerning major 
States: 
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$. States 

To. 
1. “Andhra Pradesh 
2. Gujarat 


3. Haryana 


4, Himachal Pradesh 


5. Karnataka 


6. Madhya Pradesh 


1, Mabarashtra 


8. Orissa 


9. Punjab 


10. Rajasthan 


11. Tani Fadu 


1. UP, 


Total.. 


Table? 


Status of inplenentation of vocational education in major States. 


Atout 
sanctioned 
in Rs. Crores 
(1987-90) 


14.10 


14.10 


1.29 


1.8 


2.90 


6.96 


Anount spent 
in Rs. Crores 


(1987-90) 

11.07 3.63 
(24.69 

1.65 12.45 
(88.29) 

445 384 
SA (52.67 
0.36 0.49 
(81.17) 

2 1.73 
(44.70 

8.40 6.99 
(45.41) 

8.91 4.16 
(31.82) 

“1.98 6.43 
(16.45) 

LH 1.48 
(56.48) 

1.12 1.18 
(61.37 

3.11 3.15 
(53.87) 

8.29 10.03 
(57.14 

51.72 56.16 
(52.32) 


Figures in brackets are percentages of 


Aaouat yet 
to be spent 
in Is. crores 


Ho. of courses 
sanctioned 


(1987-90) 
650 courses in 
364 schools 


417 courses in 
159 schools 


332 courses in 
65 schools 


50 courses in 
25 schools 


240 courses in 
149 schools 


1025 courses in 
662 schools 


957 courses in 
319 schools 


124 courses in 
181 schools 


201 courses in 
67 schools 


321 courses in 
125 schools 


$00 courses in 
390 schools 


1250 courses in 
350 schools 


“anount speat’ to “anoust Sanctioned’ 


No. of courses 
started 


sited. 
650 courses in 364 schools 
378 courses in 126 schools 
332 courses in 65 schools 
50 courses in 25 schools 

149 courses in 142 schools 
662 courses 

418 coprses in 239 schools 
124 courses in 31 schools 
201 courses in 67 schools 


182 courses in 50 schools 


600 courses in 200 schools 


_ 520 courses 


3.4.6 As the above Statement brings out in regard to twelve 
major states, out of an amount of Rs.108.48 crores sanctioned 
during the three years 1987-90, an amount of Rs.56.76 crores 
52.32%) is yet to be spent. There have been substantial 
shortfalls in the commencement of vocational courses and coverage 
of schools against the sanctions in the States of Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, MP, Orissa, Rajasthan and UP. 3 


8.4.7 Delays and shortfalls have often been due mainly to the 
following reasons: ; 


- Non reflection of Central assistance in the State 
budgets. 


- Non provision of counterpart funds by the States for 


certain elements of the scheme 1n their budgets. 


= Delays on the part of the Planning and Finance 
Departments of the State Governments in giving 
sanctions for creation of posts to implement the 
scheme. (State Governments have been chary of creation 
of posts particularly because, on completion of Plan 
periods the financial commitments pass on to their Non- 


Plan budgets.) 


= Delays in the production of teaching/ learning material. 


= Delays in securing the services of teachers. 

8.4.8 As of now, the State Governments do not furnish, at the 
time of presentation of proposals for central assistance, 
specific deadlines within which they will undertake the various 
activities for implementing the vocational education scheme — 
activities such as production of 
formulation/modification of curricu 
civil construction, Procuremen™ of e 
manpower including teachers etc. 


lum/syllabus, completion of 
quipment, positioning of 


Recommendation 


So long as the scheme in the present form is implemented, 
Government may insist that the State Governments should dened 
deadlines for each of the above mentioned activities ae be 
undertaken before funds ate f assietan Reportedly popartnent of 
State, before seekin central assistance, : nt © 
Education oats all ge necessary clearances Ee 8 
their Government. This practice may be commended čto 
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e521 Historically, the basic reasons for the poor Per fornan 
of vocational education programmes have been: 

(i) traditional class/caste oriented social attituy 
sustained by fairly easy access to highly subsidise 
college/university education, particularly in libera 
arts and humanities; 


(ii) lack of socio-economic relevance of the course 
offered; (These vocations are learnt as practicals 
mainly by those who drop out at much lower levels in 
the education system. It often gives the `practicals 
an edge over the 10+2 vocational. output in the 
employment/self-employment market because of lack of 
proper linkage between the vocational education 
programme and the employment market. As per 198) 
census, there were as many as two crore 
technical/vocational occupations in the employment 
market while the total number of technically qualifie 
persons in the labour force for manning these position 
was less than twenty lakhs which means 90% of th 
technical/vocational positions were held mostly by the 
school drop out `practicals' mentioned above.) and 


(iii) distortions in technical education system and lack of 
linkage between vocational and technical education. 


8.5.2 The Committee 
model of education, has 
consideration. 


in making its recommendations for a ne 
taken the above historical facts into 


8.6.0 The Education Commission, 1964-66, 
experience and social service as es 


education. These two elements we 


identified work 


iew Committee (1978). Work experience 


y Bre creative skills, however has degenerate 
into trivial activities, most often extra-curricular, the social 


or the concept missing altogether. 


Recommendation 


Vte eee, poeiaaly Useful Productive Work should # 
is Y linked with various subjects -both level ® 
ontent and pedagogy. ° at the le 


T $ ; 

a dual system zi oo Sr aged under the NPE has resulted 
to be looked y education in which vocational education has 0% 
pon as the Poor man's Berean There is need fol 
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development of a positive attitude towards work from Class I 
onwards. There should be higher level of vocational education 
peyond Class VIII. A core component of vocatiqnalisation has to 
pe part of the curriculum for all and hence the sharp division 
that exists between the academic (for the ~“talented') and the 
yocational (for the rest) should cease. Besides, for a large 
section of the students, especially in the rural sector and among 
the deprived urban communities, vocationalisation at the plus two 
stage will mean no vocationalisation, in effect. It is necessary 
to define the meaning of the expression vocationalisation of 
education, as the Committee uses it here. There is no intention 
to make all students immediately fit into specific jobs through 
specific training at the secondary level. In other words, the 
aim is not to provide terminal vocational Courses to all from the 
secondary stage onwards. But the four year secondary, from 
Classes IX to XII should be viewed as a stage and integrally, so 
that courses can be planned that may last one, two or three or 
four years, in the academic or vocational stream. While, on the 
one hand, provision has to be made to enable those who wish to 
train themselves for immediate placement in the world of work, on 
completion, it is also the suggestion that all, without 
exception, including the most academically gifted, should be 
involved in a basic minimum of vocational or pre-vocational 
courses at the secondary stage, as part of a process of holistic 
developmental education. In the case of those who complete class 


VIII and do not go into the secondary stage of formal education, 
facilities should be provided for acquisition of vocational 


skills through other means. 


Recommendations 


(1) An integrated design of vocational education to be 
operated for classes IX to XII may be established as 
presented in the following model - with a general core and 
vocational core and flexible mixes of academic and 


vocational subjects: 


Compulsor a 
3 : core vocational 
Opkianes = Academic vocational Academic Academic 
groupings Academic vocational Academic vocational 
vocational vocational Vocational 


Academie ENOL AION Eimer aa 


rovided for children to opt for 
st AVERE and vocational subjects as 


bited above. 


Flexibility shoul 
different mixes Or, 
per the pattern exhi 
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(ii) In order to make vocationalisation a success, substantia) 
structual changes may be introduced in seconda 
education along the principles of modular courses ay 
credit accumulation, at the same time providing 
flexibility for multiple exit and entry points for the 
students. In other words, students opting for an 
particular vocational course should have the facility of 
acquiring credits for specific modules of courses, go out 
into the world of work and come back later at their 
convenience for earning further credits by pursuing 
further modules. This would make it possible for the 
schools to offer vocational courses in varying 
combinations with subjects such as Languages, 
Mathematics, Sciences and Social Studies. No doubt, 
vocational and non-vocational subjects should be inter- 
woven both at the level of content and pedagogy. For 
those students taking up vocational courses at the 
secondary stage leading to direct job placements, 
provision should also be made for further education in 
those vocations or other fields and, if necessary, bridge 
courses may be provided. These arrangements are 
necessary in the expanding world of knowledge and 
technology, which requires continuing and updating of 
education for all. What is required for long tern 
viability vof vocationalised education is to make 
provision not merely for specific skill training but 
also for necessary theoretical background to enhance 


(iii) For those who do not go in for formal secondary education 
in the school system, vocational programmes should be 
organised in non-formal stream like through TRYSEM and 
community polytechnics and in the formal stream through 
the ITIs, Rural Institutions etc, 


(iv) Several vocation, 


S Equality). Access for 
ed Tribes to. vocational 
This has also bê 
e relevant section Of the Chapter 0l 
Justice and Education'. 


8.8.1 Technical e i ; j 
represented by a n cee including vocational education i 


continuation of Skill formation throw 
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yearning of what", “why! and “how! of technology with the help 
of application of science-and analytical tools. Building up of 
wholesome vocational competence - of this nature has been ensured 
py the system which originated in Germany and subsequently 
extended to East European countries, Japan, Korea and Singapore. 
This system had a number of advantages- with which these countries 
have captured the consumer market in the field of technology all 
over the world today. Vertical mobility of the technical 
manpower from base level to higher level through upgradation of 
education not only ensures a better quality of industrial 
products and higher productivity in a competitive market but also 
has a built-in healthy motivation in the social frame for 
entering into labour force right at the base level and then to 
rise in career. But unfortunately, the Indian system has 
continued to operate in the form it was imported a century ago. 


the vocational education 
NPE and POA has come to be 
kills and technical manpower 


8.8.2 In its implementation 


programme organised in pursuance of 
largely designed for development of s 

for meeting the requirements of the organised sector which 
accounts only for a small percentage of the total work force. In 
order to make right to work a reality, courses should be designed 
with linkages to all kinds of production enterprises, small 
or big, urban or rural, industrial or agricultural. The 


vocational courses of secondary schools, Shramik Vidyapeethas, 
ITIs, Polytechnics and rural institutes should cater to the 
ed sector - small 


highly diversified employments in the unorganiz > ; 
enterptises engaged in maintenance, repair and service vocations 
(automobile repair, plumbing, electric motor winding etc. ), agro 
forestry, cottage industries, animal husbandry, dairy, fisheries, 
renewable sources of energy, Watershed management, health and 


hygiene, ecological sciences etc. 


8.8.3 The problem faced by school education in today's 
Context is near er emphasis on knowledge through theory 
alone. Even when theory is taught, its teaching remains barren 
and partial due to the pedagogic constraint of perotcing 
knowledge from practice. The accent is to be on integration 0 
theoretical knowledge with skills, attitudes, productive a 
Social responsibility and creativity. Education is to pe pneg 
with the emerging problems of the world of pork; Tape 
purpose, the method of project work should be an 1n egra 

of the educational process. 

not meaningfully linked 


8.8.4 If th i ses are 

Hey. e vocational cour i 

with the user -agencies empowerment for work would remain an 
e $ vocational education from the 


idle concept The isolation O f 
employment marae in the organised and unorganised sector must oe 


r IRR i in the vocational education 
Cone e ee well. But much progress 


Programm implemen : 3 
has not e now under o n Se apparently PENEUS AER on 
designing of courses for the organised sector, ACLA 3 
the rather sluggish progress in bringing about mo S eF 
the recruitment procedures of the user agencies. TTR Pa 
ĉStablishing linkages between vocational educa 


oe 
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i i tor becomes much 
employment market in the unorganised sector Ton 
ae both because of the highly diversified nature of this 
sector as well as its vastness. 


Recommendation 


In order that the process of vocational education is enriched 
a meaningful combination of teaching of theory and practice a 
effective linkages are established with the ‘world of work', 
“work benches' and “practice schools' may be identifie, 
accredited and involved as described below: 


“work benches' and “practice schools' are work situation 
selected for the purpose of giving vocational training ani 
direct experience to students within production units o 
developmental activities of the official agencies. This 
arrangement offers a more effective educational strateg 
for providing vocational experience to students than wht 
can be arranged within the four walls of the ‘class roon', 
Here the training would revolve around real problen - 
solving and on-the-job development of skills. Whereas 
“practice school' is a more institutionalisea arrangement 
with larger units in the organised sector, `work benches! 
can be carved out of smaller units from the unorganise 
sector as well within the neighbourhood of the school. It 
both cases, the school would not be required to make an 
substantial investment on skilled personnel or equipment, 
the same being contributed by the ‘world of work', with a 
without a mutually worked out fee. 


assessment, certificates 
work benches', whethe 


call for devising of prope 
es and Procedures, as well ? 
erised bodies, and this task 


jes 
Sector, especially from econo 
Such as farming, forestry, a 
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husbandry, dairying, fisheries, watershed management, and 
ecological conservation. 


_ personnel in the “work benches! and “practice schools' are 
not merely to engage themselves in teaching process but are 
also to be involved in the planning and designing of 
vocational courses, preparation of text materials and 
evaluation - in a sense in the entire process of education. 


8.9.0 The vocational education model envisaged by the 
Committee would call for effective collateral and complementary 
‘steps in the area of teacher education and training; management 
styles; administrative responsibilities and structures; and 
meaningful wages and incomes and employment policies as 
recommended below: 


Recommendations 


ses for vocational education at both 


(i) Teacher education cour 
dary level should be re- 


the secondary level and post-secon 
designed in order to prepare 
equipped, besides general the i 
skills, with the necessary interest and attitude for 
preparing students to meet the requi 
society. Technologists, foremen, 
other trained personnel from the `world of work', when 
recruited as teachers for vocational courses, should be 
given specially designed bridge courses in areas such as 
Psychology, Pedagogy, Evaluation, Content Planning etc. 


(ii) The management, planning and implementation should be 
decentralised to the level of individual high schools or 
school complexes, aS well as colleges/universitics, thereby 

involving actively, the Heads of institutions in eae 
making, alongwith representatives of local Sag aad gon 
both the industry and agriculture as well as those 0 
official development agencies and voluntary organisations. 
This would necessitate shift from the present practice of 
designing vocational courses under centralised initiatives 
at the national level- courses have to be designed at the 
institution levels (schools/colleges) to the extent 
possible, drawing upon the resources of DIETs. en vanti 
also call for greater autonomy at the i tituiiona 2 eve 
in order to fully exploit local and/or regional in T rial, 
agricultural, commercial and development potentia in 
This will further 


framin courses and curriculum. is 
facilitate matching of manpower needs at different stages 


of development planning. The criticality of institutional 


autonomy for ensuring succes 
for redefining of roles of va : 
agencies under the Department o 


rious central or state-level 
Education (NCERT, SIE; 
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(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


SCVE etc.), so that these agencies would play onl 
catalytic and resource-sharing roles, rather thy 
directing, determining and detailing all processes, 


The existence, at present of multiple and Parally 
authorities implementing and supervising vocation; 
education, no doubt, is to be seen as a major contributy 
to ineffective implementation of vocationalisation, my 
has been brought out by the POA also. Hence, vocation 
education should be the-responsibility of the Department af 
Education, though other  Departments/agencies my 
collaborate and be even involved in the planning «í 
vocationalisation. 


The concept of National and State Councils of Vocation 
Education should be re~formulated in the framework of 
decentralised planning, management, evaluation an 
accredition in order to involve the world of work!) 
private or public, in expanding the reach of 
vocationalisation of education to the masses. 


Above all else, the Department of Education shoul 
coordinate with the concerned agencies under the Centri 
and State Governments for the establishment of appropriati 
wages and income and employment policies without linkage 
to which vocationalisation of education, however carefull) 
designed, will not be a success. 
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i 


gidelights 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION : TAMIL NADU STYLE 


The system of vocational education obtaining 
in Tamil Nadu is rather innovative and flexible and is 
distinct from the ~“terminal-competency' based 
vocational courses that are centrally designed and 
recommended by the NCERT. Briefly, the modalities are 
the following: 


* Reporting on employment potential in the district 
based on local knowledge rapid assessment/surveys 
by the Chief Education Officer. (The employment 
potential may relate to specific employments in 
the organised or unorganised sectors or even 
individual industries). 


* On receipt of report from the Chief Education 
officer, action on the part of the State 
Directorate of School Education to having 
consultations with expert resource ; 
bodies/concerned industries and formulation of 
syllabus and course design in Tamil language. 
(For example, if the employment potential is in 
the textile industry, consultation may be made 
with the South Indian Mill Owners’ Association or 
South Indian Textile Research Association). 


syllabus to the concerned 


* Recommendation of the 5 : err 
gh the district authorities. 


Heads of schools throu 
nnel on part-time basis 


* Draft of teaching perso - : 
from the concerned industries for teaching in the 


schools. (Permanent staff are not normally 
appointed for the purpose) - 


ili i he vocational 
* Facilitation of employment of t 
graduates in the industries concerned where 


potential was originally identified. 


ourse when the employment 


e F ; of the c 
Discontinuance ses to exist. 


potential reportedly cea 

In Tamil Nadu, already 24% of the Scenes ae 
the higher secondary level have Toe se ee 
vocational education ~ (1987788) G Oe ex Do 
vocational students against a tota i a lakhs 
students at the higher secondary level). 3 
the state has 68 vocational courses. 


VIGYAN ASHRAM EXPERIMENT 


A successful project is being carried out at 
Vigyan Ashram, Pabal in Pune Distt. The school has 
developed itself into a community resource, by training 
the students of Classes IX and X to learn the technical 
skills required by the community in a wide spectrum, 
such as in metal work, eletrical work, automechanics, 
construction work, pest control, growing of vegetables, 
biogas and solar cooker, poultry and dairy etc. Multi- 
skilled instructors are engaged by the school to train 
the students and the students then become the trained 
community resource to make available their technical 
services, which the community pays for. Thus the 


nd grows into vocational 
skills. Government grants are used for the provision 
of instructors but the service costs are paid by the 
community. 
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NISTADS STUDY 


In the process of preparation of this Report, 4 
study was undertaken to assess the willingness of the 
persons engaged in business and industry to join in 
partnership ana to assist in providing short-term 
training to the students. The study was titled: “Using 
Unorganised Sector as Places of Learning : A Case Study 
of Repair and Assembly Workshops". The study was 
undertaken by the National Institute of Science, 
Technology and Development Studies, New Delhi. The 
study covered five trades, namely Motor vehicle, Air 
Conditioner, Typewriter, Stabilizer Repair Shops and 
Heating Assembly Units. Trainers (Ustads) were 
interviewed as well as trainees already working in 
these places. Due to shortage of time, the study was 
restricted to work stations in Delhi. The Ustad uses 
the apprentices when he finds that he cannot cope with 
the work demands. The fresh ones are put with senior 
ones and in the final phase of training, given 
independent charge of a particular task. — While the 
formal student learns in school, the working child is 
learning in a work station, in much harsher 
circumstances. Can these working children be brought 
into the mainstream education to update their 
knowledge? Can the educa 
flexibility needed in terms of 
Will the Ustad agree to apprentice spen 


away from work hird 
that the EAA 1ooked into was the possibility of 

capabilities of the Ustads for 
ents in formal schools. 
The impression gathered from the Ustads ef “a toa 
would agree, where there is ae w peon poon 

i i no . 

or free ae re Renay, hat several Ustads 


were interested in the PF uld be ne 
appropriate communication wees to see the need to join 


those engaged in work st S 
responsibly in the process © a 
than merely continue to wait an 


education and training, when ready. 


pluck the fruits of 
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CHAPTER 9 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


NPE/POA Stipulations 


ieee Beane The perspective on higher education has been spelt aut 
in NPE, 1986 in paras 5.24 to 5.42. The Committee has certajn 
differences in perception in regard to this perspective and the 
same are presented below. 


Committee's perspective 


95102 Higher Education as envisaged in NP! 1986 lays 
emphasis on ‘reflection’ rather than action (Para 5.24). While 
indeed reflection on critical issues facing h imanity is 


important, higher education has a valuable role to play in regard 
to action on the part of those receiving it, particularly o 
issues such as regional development, school education (including 
universalisation of elementary education) etc. In fact, 
curriculum and the entire education process in the 
colleges/universities should be dynamically and integrally linke 
to such issues. The higher education system largely funded as it 
is from public exchequer should strive for a balance between the 


regional expectation of the people and their global activities in 
education and research. 


9.1.3 While the perception of NPE, 1986 for consolidation of 
higher education facilities 


undergone vast expansion over 
system from degradation 


; is understandable, it would only be 
appropriate that the approach is forward looking and dynamic 
eee Syed italy In the process of consolidation, caterin 
o the higher education requirements of KWe reas should not 
be lost sight of. 7 o ar ‘ti 


vasi the 
degradation of the preven i 


; tive programme 
for transforming the system i ie i 

BS nto an t fo 
achieving excellence. ee instrunei 


be os BY TE is not adequate if courses 


redesigned (Para 5 29 me 
sign : f re 9 
specialisation PEEL ` Sagt T e era 


reorganisation of 


; d be endowed 14 ide 
ta 3 with the ty to gu 
shout ce nen assist People's initiatives, Beach capabilities 
as alre egrally built into the 1 programe 

ady mentioned. Courses and prog 


in the camp 


eae ife 
uses with a acilitate infusing uf 


folk and tribal cultural traditions which also deserve to be 
investigated. 


9.1.6 In the context of delinking degrees from jobs NPE, 1986 
has envisaged National Testing Service (NTS) as a centralised 
instrument for conduct of tests. In the view of the Committee 
tests could be organised by the user agencies on a decentralised 
pasis. The NTS need only be a resource organisation. 


/The Present Scenario 
eis L It is common knowledge that over the years 
quantitatively higher education has expanded. As of today, there 
are 172 universities and 7000 colleges. Student enrolment is 
of the order of four million - 88% of the enrolment being for 
graduate courses, 9.5% for post-graduate courses and 1.1% for 
research work. Forty percent of the enrolment is for art 
courses, 21% for commerce and 19% for sciences. Women account 
for 1.3 million of of the enrolled. Number of teachers in the 
universities and colleges is 2.5 lakhs. These figures have to be 
reviewed in the context of expansion over the last four decades - 
the same being growth of universities from 25 to 172, of colleges 
from 700 to 7000 and of enrolment from 2 lakhs to 4 million. No 
doubt, higher education facilities have come to be provided in 
remote areas also and there has been increase in the number of 
first generation learners. The UGC has come to pay attention to 
quality improvement through special programmes for promotion of 
excellence in teaching and research. There has been a conscious 
effort at improving the s$ 
technology and media have com 


tatus of teachers. Educational 
e to play an important role too. 


9.2.2 However, the scenario reflects very serious weaknesses. 
The proliferation of universities and colleges has been rather 


unplanned. Infrastructure facilities are seriously inadequate. 


There is marked mismatch betwe 
Wastage in the system in terms of failures and order of low ees 
percentages is very high. Examination reforms have ie P 
There are serious conpiain oma =m levels about the lack o 


i in’ tivities are at a low 
= 2 2 . 
ara Ee self gets seriously disrupted 


almost every year. The system of cation continues to 
encourage memorization of facts an”. í 
creativity. While the results in higher erat! 
determined by the foundation laid in school a er 
palt for the ills of school oau arini deuce eee tect 
annot igno: non E we do not have many colleges today 

r-graduate ducation 


Cannot ignore the fac 
$ : ; i nde 
which can pride themselves of imparting Soma of the well-known 


of the highest quality, 
institutions in the world. 
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Post-policy implementation 


9.3.0 
projected 


i i tion of NPE, 1986/poq 
The scenario of implementa ) nA 
by the Department of Education is presented below: 
Disbursal of development grants to consolidate ay 
develop the existing universities and colleges - } 
average of Rs.1.9 crores per university and Rs,j, 
lakhs per college during the Seventh Plan period, 


Redesigning of courses by 27 Curriculum Developney 
Centres. 


Obtaining of report on new educational management fro 
the Gnanam Committee. 


Revision of pay scales of teachers w.e.f. 1.1.1986, 


Conduct of orientation and refresher courses through 4 
academic staff colleges. 


Conduct of national level tests for recruitment of 
teachers. 


Strengthening of research, particularly in terms o 
creation of inter-university centres for nuclea 
science, atomic energy, astro-physics etc. 


One hovr telecast of educational programmes, apart fro 
setting up nine Audio Visual Research Centres and fou 
Education Media Research Centres. 


Issue of UGC guidelines for seeking development ee 
consolidation, design of courses, improvement ° 


research and creation of State Councils of Highel 
Education. 


Grant of autonomous status to 83 colleges since 1986. 


Initiation of action for establishment of Nationé 
Council of Higher Education. 


Obtaining re 


i port from Dr. Vasant Gowariker Committee” 
Accreditatio 


n and Assessment Council. 


Approval of a 


+ onal 
‘ Proposal for establishing Nation 
Testing Service. 


Operationalising the programmes of Indira Gandl! 


National Open University for distance education: ‘i 
amount of Rs.44 crores having been provided to bs 
university during the Seventh Plan period. 


Preparation of a 


? fae 
roposal f ent 0 
Central Council of Rear or establishm 


Rural Institutes, 
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yaintenance of standards in higher education 
9.4.0 one of the principal problems in the maintenance of 
standards 17 higher education is that there has been a 
proliferation of colleges and universities established by the 
state Governments without prior consultations with the UGC. The 
commission is in no position to control this situation. The only 
instrument available with the Commission is non-sanctioning of 
to such universities established without prior 
consultations. This is plainly inadequate. This issue had been 
gone into by the Estimates Committee, 1988-89 and they had 
recommended that the Ministry and the UGC should give serious 
in consultation with the State Governments 
and develop a mechanism to ensure that new universities are 
established only if there is actual need and if indepth spade 
work has been done. In regard to this matter, the position of 
Government would seem to be that the State Councils of Higher 
Education proposed under NPE, 1986 could bring about some 
discipline by their role in the areas of coordination and 
consolidation; and that ultimately unplanned proliferation of 
colleges and universities could be checked only if there is 
political will for this. The Committee would like to invite the 
attention of the Government in this context, to the Resolution of 
(University) Standards Bill, 1951 which contained provision 
relating to the establishment of universities and conferring 
powers on the Union to derecognise any degree granted by a 
university. However, this Bill was not enacted, apparently 


having been overtaken by the UGC Act. 


grants 


Recommendations: 
ng new colleges and universities being 


i iti ting to such 
very intense, and the political system reac ; 
pressures in different ways, in different states, it would 


only be appropriate for the sive es ane 
feasibility of national 

strongly discouraging ne -standard/sub-standara ate 
universities being established? <m the E ia ae 
examination, no sdcubeyesgas central Governnen Pe oats 
necessary prior consulta tate Go . 

. 


(i) Pressures for openi 


tions with the S 


and prought under 
ent of proliferation of 


(ii) After NPE, 1986 Was 
mentioned in the 


implementation, and though dicouragem 
universities has been 
Programme of Action, 
establishi and Nag BEEP 
Scares eee help in the process yc ona about 
discipline in the establishment of Be nant pe 
level and should be avoided. Therefore, GO Se ing nore 
should themselves set an example PY 5 tification for the 
Central Universities without genuine Jus 


Restructuring of UGC 


9.5.0 The UGC has not been able to function effectively in the 
face of expansion of the higher education system in terms of 
increasing number of colleges and universities. Workload in 


terms of development programmes of the universities to be 
scrutinised by the Commission has been on the increase and their 
scrutiny and clearance by the Commission suffer in quality as 
well as on account of delays. 


Recommendation: 


Therefore, restructuring of the UGC is called for. In the 
opinion of the Committee, the Commission should consist of at 
least five full time members apart from the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman, with specialisation in specific areas - teaching, 
research, extension, management and finance. The Commission 
should also have regional offices for decentralised disposal of 
the problems relating to higher educational institutions in the 
respective regions. Structural decentralisation would be 
meaningless unless adequate decentralisation of authority and 


functions is effected and accordingly this should also be 
effected. 


Selectiveness in admissions 


9.6.0 University education should be primarily geared for 
post-graduate, doctoral and post-doctoral studies. If we are to 
promote and nurture quality, it is essential that at least at the 
post-graduate and Ph.D. levels, admission becomes somewhat more 
selective. (It will greatly help us in providing selective 
admission to higher studies if the training at the 10+2 levels is 
made more serious and goal-oriented. It will then siphon out 4 
large fraction of our students to productive occupations. It 15, 
inter-alia, keeping this in view, a new model of vocational 
education has been recommended by the Committee.) 


Recommendations: 


ti) e T ees have come under severe strain on account of 
RA ie administering examinations at the bachelor's 
holding th ey should be relieved of the responsibility 
pobtegraaints: aay ae so that they can concentrate ™ 
from research. Oral and post-doctoral studies, P4 


r (This matter has also E 
Tr b a 
with under the subject of Examination — 
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(ii) if ina college M.A. and M.Sc. teaching is to be continued, 
it must be made mandatory that there are adequate facil ities 
for research in those subjects. 


autonomous colleges 


The POA envisages establishment of 500 autonomous 
uring the Seventh Plan. The basic objectives in the 
establishment of autonomous colleges have been reducing the load 
of autonomous colleges on the university system, decentralisation 
of academic administration, promotion of creativity innovations 
and higher standards. An autonomous college is expected to have 
the freedom to prescribe rules of admission, determine the 
courses of study and methods of teaching and evaluation, conduct 
of examinations etc. The concept of autonomous colleges and the 
lishment of the same have come under criticism 
mainly on account of apprehensions on the part of the teachers 
regarding increased workloads, arbitrariness on the part of the 
management, likely lack of recognition to products of these 


colleges etc. 


9.7.1 
colleges da 


programme for estab 


9.7.2 Grant of autonomy to colleges is a process of 
decentralisation. However, this process will not materialise 
into tangible results unless there is unreserved participation on 
the part of the entire academic community. In response to the 


Perspective Paper on Education and in certain seminars/workshops 
reservations have been 


conducted with reference to this paper, 

expressed regarding the programme of establishment of autonomous 
colleges. The Chairman of the UGC, during his interactions with 
the Committee, observed that autonomy is a matter of 
unobjectionable necessity but that, however, 
construed in terms of physical targets. L 

programme for establishing 500 autonomous colleges 45 somebody's 
assessment; that autonomy cannot be prought out by such 
Assessment but also Dy Ne DORE accepted way of academic 
Management. 


Recommendation: 

to review the programme 
i should be 

d in this review for 

rticipation of 


The UGC has already appointed a committee 
for establishing - autonomou 
expedited and modalities should b 
cing a regime of autonomy by 


. 
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New management for universities 


ba feces] The Education Commission, 1964-66 construed autonony at 
three levels: 


i) Internally within the universities; 


ii) As between the universities and collateral agencies, 
and 


iii) As between the universities and Central & State 
Governments. 


Pursuant to the POA stipulation to review the management patterns 
of the universities, the UGC appointed the Gnanam Committee which 
has already furnished a comprehensive report in January, 1999, 
This report covers all aspects of management including internal 
and external autonomy, decentralisation, university-governnent 
relationship;, status and role of the Statutory bodies ani 
authorities, problems of teachers and students etc. Reportedly, 
the UGC has already considered the recommendations of this 
Committee and formulated its views and the matter is scheduled 
for consideration in the CABE. 


Recommendation: 


In this background, this 
the various aspects of ma 
however, should facilitat 
Gnanam Committee, the s 
January, 1990, 


Committee does not Propose to go into 
nagement of universities. Governnent, 
e early decisions on the report of the 
ame having been received as early as 


time, the hi 
k upon 2 
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mandates and this by itself has introduced a certain rigidity in 
the system- 


recommendation: 

viewed in the light of this observation, the Government and UGC 
should examine whether the whole process of Curriculum 
Development and designing of courses cannot be decentralised - 
the respective universities and colleges seeking the assistance 
of UGC and panels of experts suggested by them for the purpose of 
designing courses according to the locally felt needs. 


Decentralisation 


vecent-taisve:-—— 


9.9.0 The Government of India, during the Seventh Plan, 
funded the State Governments to the extent of Rs.347 crores for 
the purpose of increasing the salaries of the teachers in the 
universities and colleges. Upward revisions of pay scales was to 
go side by side with the teachers taking up certain increased 
responsibilities like increased work loads. In the order of the 
Government of India for the revision of pay scales as such, 
nothing was mentioned about the fulfilment of additional work 
load by the teachers. Subsequently, the University Grants 
Commission issued a statutory notification in which it was stated 
that work load norms would be as per the guidelines of the UGC 
to be issued separately. These guidelines (Regulations on the 
Standards of Education) were also issued by the UGC later on. AS 
of now, there is no clear feed back regarding the extent to which 
these guidelines have been implemented by the Universities and 
Colleges. 


Recommendation: 

In these circumstances, ne Nunn should immediately papaver a 
study on the extent to which conditions going with pe Soe 
of pay scales of the University and college teachers ha 
actually implemented and fulfilled. 


Teacher Training 


2+10.0 ini ity system 1s rather 
Weak, 32 alee traina lgbti emphasis has Solan Te 
building up professional cadres of teachers plea ae gas are 
level of primary school teachers. However, teac a eae 
recruited into the university and college system Toa ie 
adequate training as of NOW: No doubt łn pursua r 
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1986/POA, 48 Academic Staff Colleges have been establis 
Asked about the adequacy of training for teachers in til 
colleges, Chairman, UGC in the course of his interaction with « 
Committee conceded that at present only orientation is given i 
a period of six to eight weeks and that this is inadequate, 


Recommendation: 


In order to enhance the quality of the teachers in the univers} 
system, pre-induction training for a period of one year afti 
recruitment should be organised. This training should, 
organised on a decentralised basis by the respective universitid 
themselves. 


STING In the area of research, selectivity, social a 
economic relevance and cost effective coordination as betw 
agencies should be the cardinal principles to be followed. 
specific terms - 


Recommendations: 


(i) In basic research it may not be really worthwhile to pur 
and promote everything that seems interesting, important 
feasible. The important criteria for the choice of ar 
should be promise of achievement of excellence äl 


existence of special advantages that India or Inii 
scholars possess. 


(ii) Where there is a 
forseeable futur 
priorities, 


agencies, (in addition t i i ee 
o enc ic resed 
relevant a aimiecerpici 


(Economic Ministries takil 
š or Ind a under 
programmes jointly with them. ad 


(iii) In certain select 


- Opportunities available to them. 
a atical-sizea research groups shoul 
“round outstanding scientists ana engi” 


d 
eef 
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guch centres of excellence should receive support from the 
Department of Education and the UGC as well as from other 
agencies for carrying out research. Resources available 
for such facilities should be adequate. Facilities of 
national laboratories located in the vicinity should be 
made fully available to workers in the universities, who 
together with the scientists of these institutions should 
take up joint post-graduate programmes and research 
wherever possible. (These centres are envisaged 
differently from the University Departments for which the 
ucc gives special support to turn them into Advanced Study 


centres). 


(iv) Science ana technology agencies must support universities 
not only in the form of time-bound research projects but 
also in the setting up of sophisticated research facilities 
in educational institutions and providing such other 
infrastructural facilities which will attract the best of 
minds from all over the country. S&T agencies should 
provide certain proportion of overheads (say 20%) to the 
institutions as part of the research grants. Without such 
overheads, the institutions will not be able to provide the 
infrastructure for high-quality research. 


(v) It is important that research in humanities and social 
sciences is directed towards contemporary realities in the 
country. There is also need to initiate research which 
takes the Indian intellectual and cultural traditions 
seriously, not necessarily to accept them without question, 

but to learn from them in order to understand ourselves and 

to develop the composite culture of India envisaged in the 


Constitution. 


hose who aspire for careers in 


(vi) We have t ttention to t : 
od ardi humanities, etc. Since we do 


specialised areas of science, $ 7 : 

HA have many undergraduate {netitutrone eee ones 
instruction of the highest quality, © oy! fee eand thie 
should be provided high-level support by the sta Tbe EES 
ucc in order to enable talented and motivated studen 

get proper training and opportunities for learning. 


i argel 
za the nature of individual ad ho? lation education 
mets - social work, adult Literacy MO yational Service Scheme 

ck, slum clearance, wonk a Ttaken during the vacation 


rsities, a 
activities 


etc, Mostl iviti e under i 
; y, these activities ar .- extension work being 
Periods. What is needed, houes feisguiae process of 


teganically linked with 
aching/learning/research- 


ne 
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Recommendation: 


Universities should involve themselves in development issues j 
the concerned regions. They should become instruments of 
development in the respective regions. Consistent with this 
concept, curriculum, course development etc. should Underg, 
significant changes. To be specific, for example, univers; 
teachers could involve themselves in improvement of rural schools 
so that they become the real ‘living link' between the 
universities and school going population in the regions. 


The school experience gained should be built into the content and 
pedagogy of university education. For this purpose, th 
universities, so to say - as stated elsewhere - should affiliate 
themselves to educational complexes engaged in the improvement of 
the whole system of school down to the elementary level. This 
way the universities would also come to contribute to enrichnent 
of knowledge. This would develop a cycle of overall development 
from content of education to competence building. In the 
process, students coming into the universities would also improve 
in quality and standards. There will be consequent overall 
improvement in the environment prevailing in the university 
system - teachers looking upon their work as of interesting 
social relevance and better Crops of students by themselves 
contributing to the quality of university education. In the 
Opinion of the Committee, the Slogan of the university 
should rather be "Vishwa Gyan Gaon mein Dhyan". 


1 untary basi i itability 
of candidates for specifi ie egos the sui i 
norms to judge compara. 


Mesmensalieht features of the propos 
Tvice are the followi 


ng: 
i ae See ae a voluntary basis to determine 2 
that do not require a qeqantidates for specified j 


a Functioning as a resource centre at the National level 
in test development, test administration, test scoring 
etc. ; 


ms is to be an autonomous registered society in the Department 
of Education. The draft Memorandum of Association and Rules for 
registering the society have also been prepared. 


9.1323 The Committee has gone into the matter of delinking 
degrees from jobs in the light of its perspective of 
decentralisation of management at all levels and examination 
reforms. These aspects of the Committee's perspective have been 
reflected elaborately elsewhere in the report. So this is not 
being gone into over and again. 


Recommendation: 

In the view of the Committee testing of competencies is best left 
to the concerned user agencies ~- whether they be employers or 
educational institutions. While there is need for a National 
Testing Service, it need not be a body for conduct of tests ina 
centralised way. It need only be a development agency engaged in 
research and performing certain service activities including in 
terms of aid to building of models for tests. Model for test 
development, administration scoring etc. can be built up as part 
of the service functions of the organisation. It can also be a 
clearing house of experiences in educational testing. 


9.14.1 NPE, 1986 envisages a new pattern of rural universities 
to be consolidated and developed on the lines of Mahatama 
Gandhi's ideas on. education to meet the challenges of micro 


planning at grass-root levels for the transformation of rural 
areas. It also envisages support for institutions and programmes 
of Gandhian basic education. The POA spells out the contours of 
the programme for development of rural universities and 
institutes. The rural university/institute 15 described as a 
complex of institution to integrate education with productive and 
Creative activities. Disciplines of sciences, technology, 
humanities and social sciences are to be integrated horizontally 
and also vertically at all stages of education, primary to 
higher. The specific step recommended in the POA is ines 
on the part of the Central Governsant: for yestablish*ng ea 
Council of Rural Institutes, for providing resource Euppor: A 
the development of infrastructure as well nas ganre ual 
methodological and academic inputs in the design peruni RE 
Programmes, development of teaching and learni gn eri AB 
evaluation of procedures etc- The POA also = BGs 
appointment of a Working Group PY ety ee of tural 
formulate detailed schemes for the developmen 


institutes and Gandhian Basic Education. 
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9.14.2 Following up on the NPE and POA stipulations in repen 
of rural universities and institutes a project report t 
prepared by the Educational Consultants India Ltd. (Ed. cry 
assisted by a Working Group headed by Dr. M. Aran. _ Havin 
examined the project report, the Department of Education , 
prepared a proposal for establishment of a Central Council for 
Rural Institutes. There is also a plan provision of Rs. 2 crom 
for the year 1990-91 for the implementation of a Central Scher 
for the purpose. Reportedly, the Department of Agriculture and 
Rural Development have agreed with the proposal for creation of 
this organisation. The Planning Commission also would seen ty 
have given their concurrence subject to the condition that th 
Central Council would have no accreditation functions and thy 
for coordination/determination of standards the Central Counci] 
and rural institutes would be under the supervision of UGC. 


Recommendation 


The Committee is in agreement with the proposal for givin 
support to rural universities and institutes. However, thg 
should be brought under the umbrella of the State Councils of 
Higher Education. The State Councils, even as envisaged in th 
POA, are to give advice to the UGC in respect of maintenance of 
stander’s. Therefore, they can perform this function in regati 
to rural universities and institutes as well. As already stated, 
the advice of the Planning Commission on the Department's 
proposal is also that maintenance of the standards should be left 
to the UGC. If the State Councils of Higher Education and th 


The State Councils m 


j ay perform the i ific role it 
handling affairs rela R Been wing specific 


ting to rural universities/institutes: 
= Ensuring autonomy of the institutions in developil! 


their own course x 
; content, research programmes 
extension activities, í ye 


Coordination f ; f : with 
the district oa involving the rural institutes 


evel rural development programmes. 


level wand Affiliation Of rural institutes with sha 
to their choice. / #9ricultural Universities acc? 
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While Agricultural Universiti 

education more relevant to seer aang eee n 
universities by linking agricultural education, rese Raana 
extension with the development needs of the region ae pie 
not, obviously because of their basic objectives Hd flees 
themselves in areas of rural development other than Jad peeing 


9.14.3 
higher e 


recommendation 


go Agricultural Universities may diversif i i 

J € y their education 
programmes, particularly in areas closely connected with 
agriculture. The State Agricultural universities should be 
encouraged to set up centres/institutes for rural development. 


9.14.4 The traditional universities also should play a 


meaningful role in rural development. The establishment of 
beled sip linkages between the function of the traditional 
Ee in imparting and generating higher-knowledge on the 
iaa thee the social and economic | development of the region 
tee hem on the other, will significantly help in the 
Th, sness and irrelevance enveloping university education. 

e traditional universities may also establish faculties of 


rural studies and research. 


of Action under NPE, 1986, envisages 


9.15.0 The Programme 
Action has been initiated 


ee ehnent of a National Apex Body. 

e oe Department of Education, in this context, for the 
on lishment of a National Council of Higher Education to bring 
fee, coordinatigg between the UGC, _ India council for 
es Education, Indian Council of Agricultural Research, 
te ical Council of India and Bar Council of India. In specific 
Bes ot the objective of establishing this body, as reflected by 
Š POA, is 'to deal with policy aspects of higher education and 
© undertake integrated planning and to reinforce programmes of 
post-graduate education and inter-disciplinary research’. 


Functions envisaged are tendering of advice to Government on 
esot che: varvous bodies in 


epee coordination orra iN EES am. various : 
erent fields, encouragement of nter-disciplinarity and 
Be eetion of interfaces amongst different areas, allocation of 
€sources, establishment and management of common infrastructure 
and coordination of policy concerning external academic 
relations. 


Reco is 

Secommendation 
of the apex body, it does 
titution at the national 
These objectives 


functions 


another ins 
as it were. 


Goi 

aes by these objectives and 

Mea necessary to create 
to function as a super body, 
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chieved and functions performed by an _ 8ppropri; 
Siagiistion mechanism that could be brought into existence a 
mere Resolution of Government. This mechanism, in the opinion rt 
the Committee, could have a two-tier structure - (i) a Council y 
Ministers of Higher Education, the Ministers being those holdi 
portfolios relating to education, agriculture, health, law 
science & technology; and (ii) a Council of Secretaries dealj 
with these subjects and Heads of the concerned institutions apart 
from Finance Secretary to Government of India ana Secretary, 
Planning Commission. Being a high powered — body, the form 
Council may be presided over by the Prime Minister. one Of the 
concerned Ministers may be the Vice-Chairman by rotation. The 
Council of Secretaries and Heads of Institutions together my 
basically formulate the policies and submit the same to the 
Council of Ministers for approval. 


Grievance Redressal 


9.16.0 One of the surest means of breathing a new environment 
in the university system is establishment of a proper grievance 
redressal machinery. This has already been gone into very 
elaborately by the Law Commission in the context of 


ions with Vice-Chancellors, academics, 
and “Association of Indian Universities, 
do i The essence of the report of th 
Commission is that the administration of justice in centres of 
ribunalised. For facility of eas 


e by the Commission in support of 
below: 


l 
(i) In the context of ever increasi i Hi het 
: asing complexity of Highel 
Bducat i gan due to diversification of educational 
disciplines and increase in the number of institution 
A ; - special expertise is required il 
dealing with disputes, This kind of expertise is 1 
in the general legal system 
(Reference has been m ; as 
; ade to many 
2000 tribunals of a i ES ee 24 pre 


(ii) 


(iii) The 
Indu 


present 
Strial 
Centres of Hi 


Situation regardin i ili of tie 

s g availability j 
Te pates Act for grievance redressal ™ 
gher Education is unsatisfactory. 
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(iv) Decentralised system of administration of justice 
through tribunals, by itself, helps in speedy disposal 
of cases. 


taw Commission on grievance redressal 


9.17.0 The structure recommended by the Law Commission is a 
three-tier one - grass-root level, State level and national 
level. At the base each University is to have its own grievance 
handling forum. (The Commission has, indeed taken note of 
existence of such mechanisms at present like under the Poona 
University Act.). These grass-root level institutions are to be 
participative in nature, giving representation for all the 
effected interests, disputes concerning admissions, malpractices 
in examinations, disciplinary action against students, students' 
complaints against teachers etc. are to come within the 
jurisdiction of the base-level tribunals. State level tribunals 
are to have original and appellate jurisdiction. Policy problems 
are to come within original jurisdiction. The National 
Educational Tribunal also will have original and appellate 
jurisdiction. In the three-tier structure, the jurisdiction of 
all courts upto High Courts is to be excluded. The State 
Tribunals are to have five members: - 


retired Judge of High Court to be 


iG A sitting or 
Chairman; 
2. Two members from among persons eligible for being 


appointed as High Court Judges; 


3. One member from the ranks of former vice-Chancellors; 


4. One member being an eminent Professor. 


The National Tribunal is to have the following composition: 


1. Sitting or retired Judge of the Supreme Court to be 


Chairman; 


2. Two members from among persons eligible for being 
appointed as Supreme Court Judges: 
f distinguished 
3. Two members from the ranks 0 dis 
educationists/former vice-Chancellors/administrators ‘ 
tate/National tribunals could ‘be 


a i oposed National Judicial Service 
Bpointea thee ie P abere could be appointed by the 


Commission. Non-judicial me i ; : 
Governor in consultatice with the ucc/President 1n consultation 
with the UGC. 


Judicial members of the S$ 
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om 
Law Commission i 
Bid entres 


me phre 
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CHAPTER 10 


TECHNICAL AND MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 


NPE/POA stipulations 


10.1.1 Reorganisation of technical and management education 
is envisaged in the NPE (para 6.1) in the context of the 


anticipated scenario by the turn of the century. 


10.1.2 The POA has suggested broad strategies covering 
management of the system, thrusts and directions in regard to 
various levels of technical education, interaction networks, 
infrastructural development, staff development, innovations, 
research and development. Important amongst these are:— 


= Development of technician education, diversification of 
undergraduate courses special attention to post- 
graduate education, strengthening and expansion of 
technical teacher education and training, provision of 
facilities for continuing and distance education, 
women's education, interaction networks etc. 


10.1.3 Specific measures suggested are: 
* Improvement of laboratories 
£ Provision of libraries 
z Provision of building amenities. 


T Statutory authority for AICTE 


3 Creation of national manpower information system 
z Autonomy for institutions 

z Entrepreneurship development. 

= Curriculum development. 

x Technical education for women 

x Distance learning 

i Strengthening of Community polytechnics 

= Linkages with industry and R&D organisations. 


5 c. 
= Modernisation and removal of obsolescence et 
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Committee's perspective 


x hnical education, the question that 
aaa Ra renin eho "technology for whom'. Techni al 
sponta banig uld serve the real needs of the people as agains! 
education s EES by the consumerist society. A total 
the neea far tenadi and its use in the rural „area is aly 
reassessmen What is needed is a social direction being given fg, 
SER nd management education. Technical education shonli 
pet it in man becoming the tool of technology. Rather, 
HHS 6 should become the tool of man. The human face of 
E should receive unfailing projection. 


inki i for in managemen 

A rethinking is also called ’ 
salen It should cater to the real needs of our rura 
society and disadvantaged sections. It should not be unduly 
preoccupied with industrial and business administration. 


10.2.3 Technical education also has an peer vent ia E 
catalytic role to be performed in the areas of planning ari k 
curriculum, courses, campus life etc. Voluntary agencies en "8 
in technical education for women in rural areas should be he ped, 


10.2.4 While India should make advances in technologies cart 


should be taken to see that a culture of eternal dependence o 
foreign technology is not created. 


1032-5 As high quality technical education is being pror 
in major institutions like the IITs, RECs, that too at hai 
subsidised costs, a policy to ensure availability of the sery a 
of graduates from these institutions within the country atlea 
fox: a stipulated period deserves to be devised. 


10.2.6 Modern technical and tech 


nological education should W 
informed by the country's own past 


wisdom. 
The present scenario 
1 
Tovar The past four decades have been marked by phenoment 
expansion of technical education facilities India has come 
have one of the largest 


10.3.2. Several institutions 
established - TETS, 


institutions also ha 
Institution for TE 
Indian school of Mi 
(SPA), National I 
(NIFFT) and Nation 
of programmes als 
quality improve 
technical educa 


e 
of excellence have cone to 4 
Quite a few highly specia 
ve come to be established like the Na 
aining in Industrial Engineering (NI ture 
nes (ISM), School of Planning & archit 
nstitution of Foundry and Forge Techno 
al Institute of Design (NID). A large MU 


eas of 
© have come to be established in the ar e 
ment and service 


tion institutions $ 
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Information System has been created to provide upto date 


npower : 3 
ingful manpower projections on a continuing basis. 


nd mean 


0.3-3 However, serious imbalances and distortions have come 
out in the growth of technical education. The scenario of 
technical education has been presented in a telling way in the 
enda papers for the Conference of Central Advisory Board of 
fducation (July, 89). In the same terms, it was also presented 
fore the committee by the Technical Education Bureau of the 
Department of Education. This scenario is exhibited below: 


- While a large number of habitations in the country are 
even today without any facilities for technical 
education, about 38% of the degree level institutions 
and 30% of the diploma level institutions recognised by 
the All India Council for Technical Education (AICTE) 
are concentrated in four states - namely, Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka, Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu. Almost 
all the engineering colleges and polytechnics 
unrecognised by the AICTE are in these four States; and 
many of them are sub-standard institutions run on 


commercial basis. 


institutions at degree level is only about 12%, while 
at diploma level it is about 17%. 


7 The enrolment of SC/ST students in degree level 
institutions is less than 5% and in diploma level 
institutions less than 9%. 

both at degree and diploma 

and D activity. R&D 

ce in the IITs, rise 

s and colleges. 


Ee In most of the institutions, 

. levels, there is hardly any R 
: activities generally take pla 
(Bangalore) and a few universitie 


= The enrolment of girls in technical education 
: 
i 


i There is serious unemployment among ES 
technicians. | At) the pan a there is a 5 eet 3 
highly trained engineers se ae ieee Jpeg 
i -machiner 
advanced materials, turbo-m I Peganatch Bicnaen 


and micro-electronics- There is a M. A ; 
production and demand. with the anticipated industrial 


growth and economic development by the et sted 
century, we may have to produce many on q 
engineers and technicians than at present. 

an analysis of the 
institutions 


z Wastage in the system 1 
i pout 30%, at 


intake and out-turn figures 
shows that wastage e poaeae 
diploma level 35% anor NE ses A is worse. 
c plona a in MpEeeeans=ae institutions is 


about 25 to 40% of 
- ; rtage of faculty. 
There is acute shortage filled. 


faculty positions remain un- 
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- en our premier institutions are struggling to ke. 
cheaseliea i ia The infrastructural facilitie 
available in the vast majority of our technica 
education institutions are alarmingly inadequate, 
quality of training in most of the institutions įş 
poor. Many of the courses offered in these | 
institutions are outdated. Teaching competency is low, 
while the management system continues to be rigid. 


= High quality engineers and technologists _ trained in 
emerging areas in some of our prestigious institutions 
migrate abroad. In addition, many good graduate | 
engineers take up management and other professions. 


- Technical education institutions by and large function 
in isolation. In spite of all that has been talked 
about on the matter, linkages and interaction between 
technical education institutions and user agencies 
(such as industry, R & D organisations and developnent 
sectors) are not sufficiently strong. 


Pos o i e i 


10.4.1 Particulars of investments made in the central sector 
for education during the three years, 1987-88 to 1989-90 are 
presented in the following table: 


1987-88 | 1988-89] 1989-90 |1987-88 t 


2 e2----- 1989-90 | 
L Blan O Ae 
e Poan RAO: 2 i 96.22 140.34 142.94 | 379.90) 
ee) 555.50 | a30.1, | aot 
Sra ayl- arr 
a) IIT 
y a plan and aa 98.29 103.94 E 
(o) rms | 07 Plan TAT 27-08 31.20 
goes a a OSO -11.41 15.21 376d 
e a ana oI 951-15” 207.47 | 197.59 | 6062 
DE ee an a -a 


0-4.2. Bulk of the budget and expenditure in technical 
education are accounted for by the Plan Schemes for thrust areas 
and plan and non-plan provision for IITs, RECs and Indian 
Institutes of Management. Expenditure on thrust area schemes, 
during 1989-90, accounted for 34.67% of the total plan 


expenditure on technical education. 


+ The thrust area schemes are: 


i) strengthening of facilities in crucial areas of 
technology where weakness exists. 


Creation of infrastructure in areas of emerging 


ii) 
technologies. 
ad.) Programmes of new/ improved technologies. 


Thrust area schemes 


10.4.3 The Committee reviewed in detail the ‘thrust area' 
schemes both because of their importance and substantial size of 
their funding under plan as reflected by the above table. These 
schemes are implemented py obtaining projects from technical 
education institutions. The projects are got prepared with 
reference to guidelines provided for the same. They are cleared 


on a selective basis and assistance released on the advice of 
National Experts Committee. Monitoring of implementation of the 
projects is done at present twice in a year, taking up for review 
implementation of the various projects for which assistance 15S 
granted. The review is effected with reference to specific 

sated in the matter of 


subject areas. Subject exper 
evaluation of implementation o 
Sheets in respect of i ; ; 
do not necessarily reflect any significant analysis, of the output 
of the projects. The evaluation seemingly gives importance for 
the level of expenditure i ag ounts sanctioned. 
often, grading of performance of individual projects is summarily 
given in terms of observations such = tgatistactory , ‘highly 
satisfactory! etc. In uite a number © cases p a 
Dost itut ions have Pree: fa for evaluation, ne ins 
received assistance from the Go The number of projec ‘ 
and concerned institu / juation ee, aopa 
Review meetings is also quite 1l . It is unclear whe roa 
reviews and evaluation do really help 1 making a rea na c 
assessment of whether value is being obtained for money spent. 


Recommendation 


ould be 
the thrust area schemes S$ 
ad level expert committee with the 


s of reference:- 


A detailed evaluation 
undertaken by a nati 
following specific term 
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i) Whether funds provided for identified crucial 
have been properly spent in terms Of pure 
equipment and their utilisation, civil 
etc. 


Projects 
ha Se of 
construction 


ii) Whether the objectives of the projects have been 
achieved. 


iii) Whether investment in individual pr ojects has been 
optimal (grants given in regard to a number of Projects 
are small amounts and there is a seemingly thin 
spreading of resources) 


iv) Rearrangement of priorities, if any, that may be needa 
in funding projects . 


v) Advising on strengthening of monitoring system so as to 
get meaningful feedbacks regarding the success of the 
projects. 


rural sector and the adult unemployment is that of community 
polytechnics, There are 110 community polytechnics in the 
country. Since the inception of the scheme in 1978-79, 
reportedly over one lakh persons have been trained under the 
scheme; over 5000 villages have been benefited by technical 
r 6000 villages by transfer of technology. 


A National Expert Committee headed by Shri s.s.Kalbag 

onic ee Community Polytechnics in 1987. 

He oe itself was given in pursuance of NPE, 1986, which 

stated that 'the co nic system will be appraised 
: : i n 
coverage', : ! ye ease its quality a 

racon aA fone report, inter alia, gave the following important 


Vil lage centres to to on- 
take u pro i ni 
} ; 1 p grammes relating 


? traini no” 
economic surveys eta. "iMG, TRYSEM, supw, tech 
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2 creation of information. system so as to facilitate 
preparation of transfer of technology document, bring 
about linkages. between village problems and science & 
technology establishments through Technical Teacher 
Training Institutes. 


- Recurring grants being made proportional to the output 
of the community polytechnics. 


- Community Polytechnics to get inputs of. local 
technological problems from village centres and refer 
them to the regional information centres located in the 
Technical Teacher Training Institutes where 
identification will be done of the agency which could 
handle the problem; the Regional Information Centres 
in-turn to be linked to the National Centre to be 


located in CAPART- 


= provision of funds through diversified sources 
Ministry of H.R.D./State Education Departments to 


provide core-grants, CAPART, Department of Science & 
Technology etc. to provide for project funds, TRYSEM to 


provide funds for training etc. 


10.4.6 The report of Kalbag Committee estimated the financial 
requirements for the years 1988-89 and 1989-90 at Rs. 10.20 
crores and Rs. 12.25 crores respectively (Non-recurring as well 
as recurring requirements included). Inter alia, this outlay was 
to include establishment of 350 Community Polytechnics and 2000 


village centres during 1988-90. 

10.4.7 Concrete action on the implementation Seon 
recommendations of Kalbag © CETER Pe cre Aon 
the Department of Education ittee (EFC) was 
taken in a meeting of the Expenditur f Community 
that proposals for strengthening E Lan 
Polytechnics could be taken UP during the Bight aka 


has examined the repor 


Recommendation 
ars have passed by after the ap 
t should update the financia 

implementation of the 
11 within the first year of 


To the extent that three ye 
Was received, the Departmen 
requirements and take UP the 
recommendations of the Committee we 
the Eighth Five Year Plan- 


AICTE 4 3 
S ical] Education as com 
10.5.0 The All India council for mea ere has been wide 


to be invested with statutory authority- 
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i in taking decision, 
i er India that in A 
Pe ee pene new institutions and courses, they 
pices ince delays due to over centralised style of th 
ave r 
Council's operations. 


i 
Recommendation 


o ensure that the region 
eres nthe AICTE ata teehee by senior functionaries SO tht 
a ETS in discharging their responsibilities for 
ae ination with the state authorities. These offices sholi 
B oe adequate devolution of authority and pap 9 
that they operate efficiently and speedily with the he p of th 
regional offices. 


10.6.0 The IIT Review Committee has submitted its rere 
1986. Though four years passed by since the pegs a 
report, concrete action does not seem to have been take 


report. Important among the findings/recommendations of th 
Committee are the following :- 


i ni 
* The IITs dc not seem to motivate the studen R 
teachers sufficiently in regard to their comm 

the nation to give their best and achieve exce 


b 
* Efficiency and productivity have been af tec 
Obsolescence in the Institutes set up two 


s and 
decades ago and lack of coordinated manpower 
technology policies. 


IITs should tak 
related to the 


; the 
For this purpose, they should diagnose 
problems/needs of nearby i 


their solutions, 


* IITs shoulda use their 


ing 
facilities for spread 
education. 


tH 
Inculcation of Indian values should be brought aba 
emphasis being laid, in the curriculum, on the is 
economic e 


pear 
r thos in which technology developmen 
taking place in India. 
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* Radical changes in the management structure should be 
mader by taking up necessary amendments to the Act and 
statutes for the purpose. (One of the principal 
ebjectives of the proposed changes in the management 
structure is decentralisation of decision making.) 


recommendation 


The report of the IIT Review Committee should be carefully 
considered and decisions taken emergently. 


Future Perspecti ve and Measures 


10.7.0 Taking into account the present scenario and the 
perspective of development of technical education vis-a-vis the 
national development goals, it is felt that while consolidating 
and strengthening the ongoing programmes, we should concentrate 
on certain crucial areas — standard and quality improvement at 
all levels; upgradation of infrastructure facilities; linkages 
with industry and national laboratories; technology world and 
mMan-power assessment; prevention of brain drain; research and 
development; cost effective needs; programmes for SCs/STs, women 
and the physically handicapped; entrepreneurship development; and 


continuing education. 


Recommendations 
a) Improvement of ality and standards at all levels 


Action: 


flexible system through modular 


= T broad-based i i 
ntroduce a cent anA provision for multi- 


courses with credit sys 
point entry. 
ivi i i i rimental 
z Encourage creativity and innovation .1n expe 
work by introducing problen/process-oriented laboratory 


exercises. 
= Review curricula on a continuing basis. 
Š Improve quality of science education in schools. 
- Admit students to technical education programmes based 
only on merit and motivation. 
g positions strictly on 


teachin l 3 
ig on all-India basis. 


= Make recruitments °°. 
etition and 


merit by open comp 
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f) 


Promotion of research and development (R&D) 


Action: 


Check migration of engineering graduates to 
engineering professions through career 
activities. 


Non 
FULdano, 
Make available opportunities of employment, ine 
on part-time basis, for well traineg 
scientists/engineers. 


Consider bringing in legislation to ensure that highly 
trained engineers and technologists put in atleast 
three years of service in the country before they cay 
go abroad as in countries like France. 


Set up some of the major national facilities require 
for carrying out research in educational institutions, 


Provide access to the Major national facilities to 
wider cross-sections of academic community and nore 
importantly to the student community on the Campuses, 


Assign to educational institutions challenging missio- 


oriented projects to give better focus to their R 4) 
efforts. 


Promote centres of excellence around small groups of 
scientists and engineers. 


Allocate res 


rapa star ources for research on the basis of 
Priorities ra 


ther than "something-for-everybody' basis. 


Identify problem- 
importance in 
agencies, 


oriented research projects of national 
consultation with industry and nationl 


Set up a National Board f i Engineerin 
Research so a for Science and g 


lely for f h on the 
pattern of Y for unding fundamental researc 


` the National s : SF) of the 
United States cience Foundation (NSF) 


rane aoa Pu ti-disaipi inary, trans-discipl inary er 
i zational h ; è 
and development. research with emphasis on 


Ensure that 
graduate t 
properly sc 


the research 
eaching and 
reened and pre- 


tr 
programmes undertaken by P 
research institutions 
evaluated. 
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g) 


h) 


steps to ensure cost-effectiveness. 


Action: 


= Wind up courses and programmes which are out-dated and 
stereotyped. Promote introduction of courses in 
conventional areas only in exceptional cases. 


- Encourage neighbouring academic and research 
institutions not only to conduct joint programmes, but 
also to share facilities. 


- Make the interested agencies and industries bear the 
cost of providing trained manpower in certain highly 
specialised areas rather than support such training 
from Government funds. 


- Explore avenues for multiple usage of infrastructural 
facilities existing in technical education 
institutions. They include part-time evening courses, 
continuing educational programmes, consulting and 
testing services, and so on. 


= Encourage institutions to generate resources through 
consultancy, testing services, etc. 


= Emphasise the role of non-monitoring inputs such as 
better planning, advanced technologies and practices, 
better systems of supervision and administration, 
monitoring and evaluation, and above all dedicated 
efforts by teachers, students and educational 


administrators. 


= Devise an alternative system as distinct from 
government funding system to involve private and 
voluntary effort in technical education sector in 
conformity with accepted norms and goals. 


Special programmes for SC/ST, women and the physicall 


handicapped. 


Action: 

nd bright SC/ST students as 
d organize special coaching 
with other students 
rses in engineering 


“a Identify as many talented a 
possible at school stage an k 
classes to prepare them to compe e 
for admission to professional cou 
and technology on their own merit. 

ommodation and special 

freeships, stipends 
fessional courses. 


F Provide adequate hostel acc 
incentives such as eenovars Ea ia 
etc. to attract girl students to P 


rl students at the + 2 


ce seminars for 91 d to give them 


= Organize ginan Sen oae heme an 


stage of schoo 
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insights into the various branches of engineering ay 
technology. 


e efforts to introduce training programmes for 
phyaieatile handicapped in as many existing institution 
as possible. -Special equipment and facilities will jy 
required for imparting training to the physical 
handicapped. 


Devise appropriate formal and non-formal programmes ot 
techn tone: education for the benefit Of women, th 
economically and socially weaker sections, and th 
physically handicapped. 


i) Entrepreneurship development 
Action: 


j) 


Strengthen the activities and programmes of th 
National Science and Technology Entrepreneurship 
Development Board (NSTEDB). 


Promote programmes such as Entrepreneurship Development 
Programmes (EDPs), Entrepreneurship Awareness Camps 
(EACs), Science and Technology Entrepreneurs Parki 
(STEPs) and preparation of Opportunity profiles. 


Integrate entrepreneurship education with the forml 


system of technical education by introducing suitablt 
modules, 


Implement special entrepreneurship development 
programmes exclusively for S&T personnel in clos 
collaboration with NSTEDB, CSIR Laboratories, 
Industrial Development Bank of India, Department # 
Industrial Development and such other agencies. 


mes 


Formali 
technology a make 
them mandatory. engaged in all sectors, an 


Create Programmed le 
learning methodolo 


f l) 
arning packages and employ distat 
training of all sci 


gy to enable self-development ™ 
entific and technical personnel. 


A i eee education as a national culture a 
È cogn qeka 
education institutions = Pity of all tech 


Investment for high technology 


10.8.0 often investments in higher technical education 
institutions comes to be criticised on the basis that letter 
levels of education have to be given priority. While technical 

n should be reoriented to the needs of the rural people, 


educatio: 

care should be taken to see that high technology is not de- 
emphasised, lest India becomes a back number in the world in 
terms of development, (In fact, some high level. technologies do 


have direct impact on the daily lives of the rural people - 
farmers, fishermen etc.). Even for investment in letter levels 
of education on grounds of equity and social justice, adequate 
funds should be provided for institutions of excellence. 


ith the sort of approach indicated 
em would be able to produce 
t the challenges 


10.9.0 It is hoped that w 
above, the technical education syst 
high quality engineers and technologists to mee 


posed by the 21st century. 
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LANGUAGES IN EDUCATION 


Background 


11.1.0 Languages are central to education. Education Policy 
should, therefore, spell out in clear terms the manner of thei 
use and development. In our pluralistic society, use an 
development of languages in the education context is riddled wit 
complexities. The magnitude of the problem is self-evident frm 
the census data. There are 1652 mother tongues in India. Ther 
are over 100 languages spoken by about 662 million people. Ninety 
of them are spoken by 10,000 people or more. The speakers of 
languages mentioned in the Eighth Schedule of the Constitutio 
are 632.3 million, that is nearly 96% of the total population, 
The languages belong to four principal families, namely, th 
Indo-Aryan, Dravidian, Astro-Asiatic and Tibeto-Burman, howsoever 
these languages having been in close contact for centuries have 
come to develop and share certain commonalities in idioms, 
metaphors, images and semantic constructions. Languages which are 


used as media of instruction in the schools, as of now, at 
sixty-seven. 


11.2.0. It is in the backdrop of these complexities that 
educational planners in India have had to evolve a policy fo 
teaching and learning of languages in the educational syste: 
The one now in existence is the policy set out in the National 
Policy on Education, 1968. The National Policy on Education, 19% 
commended the implementation of the policy of 1% 
"energetically" and "purposefully", 


Language ducation Policy of 1968: 


ieee S zor ee of convenience, the Education Policy i 
, c Ss 
m a oncerns the development of languages, 


(a) Regional Languages dial 
- T ; In 

languages and literatu Eo etic development of ional 

tive 

of 


tak stages. Urgent steps should NO% 
eo te adopt them as media of Gadbation at the unt 
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(b) ghree-Language Formula - At the secondary stage, the State 
Governments should adopt, and vigorously implement, the 
three- language formula which includes the study of a modern 

Indian language, preferably one of the southern languages, 
apart from Hindi and English in the Hindi-speaking States, 
and of Hindi along with the regional language and English in 
the non-Hindi-speaking States. Suitable courses in Hindi 
and/ or English should also be available in universities and 
colleges with a view to improving the proficiency of 
students in these languages up to the prescribed university 
standards. 


(c) Hindi - Every effort should he made to promote the 
development of Hindi. In developing Hindi as the link 
language, due care should be taken to ensure that it will 

serve, as provided for in Article 351 of the Constitution, 
as a medium of expression for all the elements of che 
composite culture of India. The establishment, in non-Hindi 
States, of colleges and other institutions of higher 
education which use Hindi as the medium of education should 


be encouraged. 


the special importance of Sanskrit to 
the growth and development of Indian languages ang its 
unique contribution to the cultural unity of the country 
facilities for its teaching at the school and university 
stages should be offered on a more liberal scale. 
Development of new methods of teaching the language should 


be encouraged, and the possibility explored of including the 
study of Sanskrit in those courses (such as modern Indian 


languages, ancient Indian history, 
philosophy) at the first and second 
such knowledge is useful. 


(a) Sanskrit - considering 


Indology and Indian 
degree stages, where 


(e) International Languages ~ special emphasis needs to be paid 
lish and other international languages. 


owing at a tremendous pace, especially 


in science and technology- India must not only keep up this 
j ficant contribution 


growth but should also make her own signil 
to it. For this purposes study of English deserves to be 


specially strengthened. 


The Three-Language Formula 
e formula first: The 


i three-languag ‘ 
1h a a the implementation of 


11.4.1 To deal é 
have been encountered in 


following problems 
this formula: 


i irst, second and 
> Often, the states offer, in the first, 
third languages more optionals than stipulated in sey 
three- language formula. Even though the cs) ae o 
languages taught is three, the languages are not ose 


in the formula. The preferred thira language in the 
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State/Union jorit ercentage of speakers 


of minority languages 
Andhra Pradesh Telugu 85.13 14.87 
Arunachal Pradesh Nissi/ 23.40 76. 6( 
Dafla 
Assam Assamese 60.89 9.11 
Bihar Hindi 80.17 19.83 
Goa Konkani 56.65 43.35 
Gujarat Gujarati $0.73 9.28 
Haryana Hindi 88.77 11.23 
Himachal Pradesh Hindi 88.95 11.05 
Jammu & Kashmir Kashmiri 52.73 47.27 
rae Kannada 65.69 34.31 
Mala Nae 
Madhya Pradesh d Ree ee 
Mee Marathi 73.62 26.38 
p Manipuri/ 62.36 37.64 
Meghalaya met 
Migeceis Khasi 47.45 52:55 
Mizo/ 77.58 22.42 j 
N agaland ae 
Orissa att 13.93 86.07 
naan Punjabi sates Be 
ajas ear 
J an Hindi 89.89 RE 


Hindi State is often Sanskrit and not a mođern Indi: 

language - a southern language - though classic 
languages like Sanskrit do not find place in the three. 
language formula. Controversies, consequently, arise in 
favour or against accommodating such classica 
languages within the formula. 


There are differences in the motivation for learning of 
the third language. While there is economic motivation 
for learning Hindi in non-Hindi States, the motivation 
for learning southern languages in Hindi States js 
largely cultural. This results in lack of uniformity jp 
learning objectives and competence levels in the thin 
language. 


The demand from linguistic minorities to fulfil the 
commitment for facilities to learn in the mother tongue 
in schools at the primary level is often not complied 
with. The problem concerning the place of minority 
language in the three language formula gets confounded 
on account of the fact that every State is multilingual 
with two or more minority languages. The particulars of 
speakers of minority and Majority languages in the 
various States are furnished below: 
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sikkim Nepali 60.97 39.03 
famil Nadu Tamil 85.35 14.65 
Tripura Bengali 69.59 30.41 
uttar Pradesh Hindi 89.68 10.32 
West Bengal Bengali 86.34 13.66 
Union Territories 

Andaman & Nicobar Bengali 24.68 75.32 
Islands 

Chandigarh Hindi 55.11 44.89 
Dadra & Nagar Bhili/ 68.69 Bille oe 
Haveli Bhilodi 

Delhi Hindi 76.29 23.71 
Lakshadweep Malayalam 84.51 15.49 
Pondicherry Tamil 89.18 10.82 


( Based on 1981 census except information about 
Assam which is based on 1971 census ) 


Problems concerning provision of facilities in schools 
for teaching of minority languages often arise 
particularly in inter-State border districts. They also 
arise on account of demands made for provision of 


teaching in languages not necessarily iaentifiable with 
any particular State, ©-9- Urdu and Sindhi. Demands 
i rning of languages 


are also made for facilitating lea 
i i ighth Schedule of the 


based on the inclusion ın the Figh c 
Constitution (here, particular reference 1S to Urdu, 
Sindhi, Kashmiri and Sanskrit languages) - 


The three-language not speak of the 
mother tongue but only of the use of regional language 
alongwith Hindi/Modern Indian Languages and English. 
So, the formula leaves itself open for varied 
interpretation giving rise to controversy from time to 
time. 

e formula is restricted only to the 
consequently each State decides how 
t degree fewer or more 
ht at other stages of 
t aifferent States have 
1 and at the 


The three-languag 
secondary stage- 
many languages an 
Languages should be taug 
education. The result is that 
different policies at the primary teve 


higher secondary level. 
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| 11.4.2 On a subject like languages which is at ong, 
integrative as well as dis-integrative factor, a water ti 
stipulation is not appropriate. What is important is appreciatj 
of language as a means to an end, namely, imparting , 
communication competency - for reading, writing and Speaking į 
the overall national and international context. This appreciatin 
is faciliated best by an understanding of the following Soui 
considerations regarding language learning referred to in the 
report of Education Commission, 1964-1966:- 


* Creation of motivation for learning languages is a 
complex social process. This depends more on social an 
economic factors outside the school than on acadeniy 
programmes of the school itself. 


+ Learning of language should not be a burden on the 
child at the primary stage through imposition. ‘Sug 
imposition can vitiate his (child's) entire attitue 
towards his studies and may generate host ili ty to the 


school itself. This would be counter-productive ati 
time when our chief objective is to ‘win the masses 
over to education. ' 


a The priority should be for teaching the mother tongue 
well and eradicating illiteracy; the study o 


additional language at the primary stage should be kept 
at the minimum. 


Three languages at the elementary stage will interfere 
with the development of the child's mastery over his 
mother tongue and with his intellectual growth. 


At the secondary Stage the student would have been 'won 
Over to education'. Compulsory study or a heaviel 
language load at this stage does less harn. 
fee Anaa Should be facilitated noti 
Of study but in terms of hours of stul 
tainment. Two levels of attainment coll 
those who study for three years; a 
for six years. 


Learning of other 


; ch 
t modern Indi uages in &â 
region facilitates pan sanguag 


' : 5 ; ernal 
Communication’, multiple channels of int 
* : 
ppgiege. learning should aiso be construed as 4 ne 
K facilite a tona and social integration. This E 
languages. ed by learning. of English or Hindi as 
* 


ges considering that this E 
ry language' in the fiela 
ı Consequently, a storng foundâ 


in the language will have to be laid at the school 
stage. 


* Learning of additional languages in general is a costly 
and difficult load which the education system fis Gia 
equipped for. The States, most often, do not have 
adequate resources for provision of additional language 
teachers. 

* students (and parents) are often indifferent in the 
matter of school level learning of more languages which 


adds to their workload without directly providing skill 
or knowledge usable in immediate life. 


11.4.3 Presented below is a statement on the atatus of 
implementation of the three-language formula in the various 


States. 
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NAMB OP THE NAMES OF THE in 
STATE Ist LANGUAGE 2nd LANGUAGE Jrd LANGUAGE LANGUAGES 
CLASSES CLASSES CLASSES 


1 a 4 5i 6. 1. 
1. Andhra Pradesh I-E III-X (Telugu) VI-I Ist Lang. Telugu/Urdu + 
VITI-I (Bindi) 2nd " Telugu/Hindi 
Jrd ° Baglish 
2. Arunachal Pradesh I-X P? VI-VII Ist Lang. English 
234 ° Rindi 
Jrd "  Assamese/ 
Sanskrit 
3. Assan I-k V-X V-VII lst Lang. Assanese/Hindi/ 
Bengali/Sodo 
Manipuri 
aad "°" Bnglish 
Ird ° Rindi 
4. Bihar BA NA Nà Ist bang. Hindi/Urdu/ 
Bengali/Oriya/ 


Maithili/Santhali 
2nd * Hindi (for non-Bindi 

students) Sanskrit 

(for Hindi students 
Ird * Baglish 


5. Goa x 
I-X V-X V-VII (English; ist bang. Hindi/Urdu/ 
Modern Narathi/Konkani/ 
Indian English 
languages) 
VIII-X Bindi/ 2nd Gang. (Hindi & classical 
Marathi/ language) Marathi/ 
Konkani/ Konkani/English 
Gujarati/ 
Rannada/ Jrd Lang. Bindi/Marathi 
Urdu/ Konkani/Gujarati/ 
Sanskrit/ Kannada/Urdu/ 
Arabic/ Sanskrit/Arabic/ 
latin/ Latin/Gera 
Geruan/ French/Portugues. 
French/ 
Portuguese 
6. Gujarat 
I-X y-¥ 
x Vx 


Ist Lang. Gujarati 
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1, Haryana I-X 


i Hinachal Pradesù I-X 


4, Jammu & Kashmir I-X 


10, Raranataka I-X 


Ml. Rerala I-X 


12. Nadhya Pradesh I-X 


1). Maharashtra I-X 


I. Manipur 1- 


VI-ł VI-VIII 
IV- IX-X 

VI-X yl- 
V-k YI- 
IV- Vi 
VI-X YI- 
-k Wi 
VI-VIII VI-VIET 


and " Bindi 
3rd " English 


ist Lang. Hindi 

dnd" English 

3rå " ‘Telugu/ 
Sanskrit/ 
Punjabi/ 


1st Lang. Hindi 

tnd" English 

Jrå " Uräu/Tanil/ 
Telugu. 


1st Lang. Urdu/Hindi 
2nd " English 
Jå Hindi/Urdu/Punjabi 
(Optional) 


1st Lang. Kannada 
tnd " English 
3rà * Hindi 


Ist Lang. Malayalam 
ond * Bnglish 
jrd " Hini 


Ist Lang. Mother tongue at 
primary stage. 
Nother tongue or 
English at Middle 
stage. 
Hindi, English, Marathi, 
Urdu, Punjabi, Sindhi, 
jengali,Gurajari, Tamil, 
Telugu, Malayalan 
(any of them at sec.stage) 
dnd Lang. sanskrit Hindi English 
(any one) 
arden gnglish, Sanskrit Hindi, 
Marathi, Urdu, Punjabi, 
sindhi Bengali Gujarati, 
Telugu Arabic, Persian, 
French (any one) 


{st Lang. 


and" Hindi Marathi, Urdu. 
A pes Hindi English. 


ist Lang. vanipuri/recognised 


In classes IX-X, the 
students can choose 
any of the following 
languages as elective 
subject: . Sanskrit/ 
Urdu Punjabi/Urdu/Telugu/ 
Hindi/ &nglish/Per- 
sian/Tapil/Bengali / 
Russian/German/French 


arathi Hindi Urdu, Bnglish, Sindhi 
gujarati Kannada, Telugu, Bengali. 


15. Meghalaya 


16. Mizoram 


17. Nagaland 


18. Orissa 


19. Punjab 


20. Rajasthan 


21. Sikkis 


12. Tamil Nadu 


23. Tripura 


24. Uttar Pradesh 


25. West Bengal 


I-X 


I-X 


I-X 


I- 


Ix 


I-X 


V-X 


vi 


I-X 


1V-k 


I-X 


VI-ł 


N.A. 


TII- 


II- 


HIWI 


VI-X 


V-VIII 


V-VIII 


VII-VIII 


VI-X 


VI-X 


VI-k 


NA. 


LES 


vVI-I 


VI-VIH 


VI-VIII 
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and" 
ge ° 
Ist Lang. 
and" 
owe s 
Ist Lang. 
Di.: 
jd * 
ist bang. 
P 
a * 
Ist Lang. 
and * 
) 
Ist Lang. 
and * 
s ® 
Ast Lang. 
and * 
7." 
Ist Lang. 
and * 
jd * 
Ist Lang. 
and * 
tst Lang. 
and * 
Oo. ded 
Ist Lang. 
and * 
Bis,” 
Ist Lang. 


local dialect 
English 
Hindi 


Mother tongue 

English 
Hindi, Khasi, Garo, Assanese 
Bengali (any one) 


Nizo, Bnglish 
English, Nizo 
Hindi 


ocal dialect/English 
Bnglish, local dialect, 
Hindi 
Hindi 


Oriya, Hindi, Bengali, 
Telugu, Urdu, English 
Bnglish, Hindi 
Hindi, Oriya 


Punjabi 
Rindi 
English 


Hindi 

English 

Urdu, Sindhi, Punjabi, 
Bengali, Sanskrit Gujarati 
Malayalam, Marathi 


English 

Nepali, Bhutia, Lepcha, 
Lisboo, Hindi. 

(Same as 2nd Languages.) 


Tamil or nother tongue 
English or any other 
non-Indian languages, 


Bengali, Kok-Borok, lusatl 
English 
Hindi 


Hindi ,Urdu, English 
Bindi, English 
Sanskrit or Urdu or all 
other modern Indian 


- language. 


Bengali or aother congue 


11. 


18. 


29. 


A & N Islands 


Chandigarh 


Dadra & Nagar 
Haveli 


Daman & Diu 


Delhi 


Lakshadweep 


Pondicherry 


I-X 


I-k 


I-X 


: Not Available 


e 
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VI-X 


IV-% 


V-VII 


VI-VIII 


VI-VIII 


VI-VIII 


III-X 


VIII-X 


VI-VIII 
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jd * 
ist Lang. 
and" 
jd" 
ist Lang. 
and * 
3rd 

ist Lang. 
and * 
jd" 
st Lang. 
dnd" 
id" 
Ist Lang. 
mi ' 
io A 
{st Lang. 
ind" 
gray) 
{st Lang. 
ind * 
apaa S 


English, Bengali, Nepali 
(any one) 

Bengali,Hindi, Sanskrit, 
Pali, Persian, Arabic, Latin 
Greek, French, German, 
Spanish, Italian. 


Bengali,Hindi, Bnglish, 
Tamil, Malayalam, Koren, 
Nicobarese. 

Hindi 

Hindi, Telugu, Bengali 
Malayalam, Urdu, Sanskrit. 


Hindi, Punbaji, Bnglish 
(English at Sec.Stage 
Punjabi Hindi 

English, Punjabi Hindi 
(Punjabi/Hindi at secondary 
stage only) 


Gujarati 
Hindi 
Bnglish 


Nother tongue, English 
Marathi, Urdu, Hindi. 
Hindi Marathi Konkani, 
Bnglish. 

In addition to the list 
of 2nd languages Arabic, 
Latin German, French, 
Portuguese. 


Generally Hindi 

Bnglish 

sanskrit, Punjabi (Urdu 
Bengali, Sindhi Gujarati, 
tanil, Telugu Persian, 
Kannada, Arabic Marathi, 
are also offered as 
sinority languages) 


Malayalam 
Bnglish 
Hindi 


Tamil Malayalam, Telugu. 
Bnglish 
Hindi 


11.4.4 


uniformit ; A A 
eon te consistent with the considerations projected þh 


consensus in the country for the acceptance of th 
three-language formula. The Programme of Action (POA) formulaty 
with reference to NPE 1986 identified the following deficienoj, 
in its implementation: 


* All the languages are not being taught compulsorily a 
the secondary stage. 


* Classical language has been substituted for a Moden 
Indian Language in some States: no provision exists fy 
the teaching of South Indian languages for which tk 
formula indicated preference for the Hindi speakix 
States (A point already brought out). 


* Duration for compulsory study of three Languages 
varies. 


* Competency level to be achieved by students in respet 
of each language has not been precisely specified. 


11.4.5 The Sarkaria Commission, having traced the entin 
history of the formula has called, in the following words, fw 
its implementation uniformly and in its true spirit: 


The States Reorganisation Commission has inter ali 
recommended that the Government of India should, i 
consultation with State Governments, lay down a clear poli 
in regard to instruction in mother tongue at the secondal] 
stage. The All India Council for Secondary Educatil! 
recommended the adoption of a three-language formula » 
September, 1956. This formula was also endorsed by tt 
one Ministers' Conference 1961 in a simplified form ™ 
Nee onal Policy on Education 1968 also laid down that W 
Bs ree-language formula" should be vigorously implemente 

e National Policy on Education 1986 has also laid stre 
on the implementation of the same. 


Unfortunately, the "t U "n has be 
observed more in a gems ont A what ; 
ee perua One State is imposing wy 
E r- in 
minorities. We are of E a steps S 
nt the three-language formula in its 
n all the States in the interest ° 
Yy of the country. 


ms 
Sees 
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peconmendat ions 
11.4.6 Whatever be the difficulties or unevenness in the 
tation of the three-language formula, it has stood the 


jmplementat I 
test of time. It is not desirable or prudent to reopen the 


formula. 
rder to brin about uniform and rationalised 


my) Ino : 
implementation of the three-language formula the following 


measures should be taken: 
The Kendriya Hindi Sansthan (KHS), Central Institute of 
English and Foreien Languages (CIEFL), and Central 
Institute of Indian Languages (CIIL), the three 
National level institutions charged respectively with 
the development of teaching of Hindi, English and 
modern Indian languages should come together and, in 
consultation with the CBSE and NCERT and each of the 
spell out modalities of 
the matter of acquisition of 


language competency by the students in the school 


system. They should particularly bear in mind the 
mmission 1964-66 that 


observation of the 

learning of languages ilitated not merely 
in terms of years of study but in terms of hours of 
study and level of attainment (particular mention could 
be made in this English language 
teaching package which the CIEFL has developed under 
the title 'English ~ 400! - a package which facilitates 
teaching and jearning of English in 400 hours spread 
over three years. The objectives of), 


mentioned above may be: 
7 specification of the objectives © 
aifferent languages; 


a) 


f teaching 


1s of language proficiency 
to be reached in respect of each language; and 


f the class from, and the 
h the three languages will be 


= specification of leve 


= specification o 
duration for whic 
taught. 

i ‘sctives have been 

T chievement of these objec 
ae to as pre-requisites in the POA,1986, concrete 
effective action is yet to emerge) - 

undertaken by all the 


institutions, 


b) One of the princip Rapport a 
ini teachers 


three national level language deve 
the KHS, the CIEFL and the CI aea; ie iss 
of Hindi, English and modern + g PATa the 
trains teachers from non-Hindi epee hira PE E 
teaching of Hindi as 4 
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i i the CIIL trains teachers in the teaching of 
ene tide languages as a third language. The CIEFL 
offers post-graduate diploma courses for those teaching 
at the college level. Further, they conduct in-service 
training programmes for teachers at the school level, 
These institutions, however, have been constituted 
differently. The CIEFL is a deemed university. The KHS 
is an autonomous organisation registered under the 
Societies Registration Act. The CIIL is only a 
subordinate office of the Department of Education, 
Government of India. While the CIEFL and the KHS have 
considerable operational flexibility on account of 
their constitution, the CIIL is subject to all the 
functional rigidities of a subordinate office of the 
Government. Majority of the faculty of the CIIL even at 
the primary level are doctorate holders. In terms of 
teaching and research, they have been doing very 
important work in the area of development of modern 
Indian languages. Their work is also predominantly 
academic in nature. Unlike in the case of subordinate 
offices of the Government of India exercising 
regulatory functions of the government, as an academic 
institution, the CIIL deserves to be relieved of the 
functional rigidities of a subordinate office. It may 
be converted into an autonomous body. 


The capacity of the CIIL for teacher training often 


remains Considerably under-utilized as reflected by the 
following statistics: 


Year Capacity Capacity 
(No. of Seats) Utilized 

1986-87 360 

1987-88 360 6 

1988-89 360 

1989-90 360 be 

1990-91 360 oy 


m : . 
the Cean TIL pays the teacher his salary during 
J period, apart from a stipend of Rs. 


numb orthcoming in i ough 
akor teachers, se a ie anouda 

eles rogramme being strengthened 

* Specific measures that can be considered 
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a) 


e) 


f) 


Enough funds should be put in the possession of 
the CIIL for enhancing its training capacity. The 
enhanced capacity for training may be at least 
1000 teachers per annum; the teacher training 
programmes of the CIIL should also be followed up 


by further correspondence courses for the 
continued training of teachers initially trained; 
teachers so trained may function as resource 


persons for the training of other teachers in the 
respective States for which appropriate programmes 
have to be evolved by States. The Planning 
Commission may provide enough funds for the 
purpose as part of State Plans. 


* The CIIL could also organise teaching of modern 
Indian languages for the teachers as well as 
students on the Akashvani and Doordarshan (the 
CIIL already has a language laboratory which is 
equipped for, and is in fact producing, audio 
tapes for the teaching of modern Indian languages, 
even as CIEFL and KHS have audio packages for the 
teaching of English and Hindi respectively). 


Learning of Hindi in the non-Hindi speaking States has 
come to stay and is being increasingly taken recourse 
to in the school system as well as outside. The teacher 
training capacity of the Kendriya Hindi Sansthan is 
also fully utilised. Nonetheless there is a large 
backlog in the country of untrained Hindi teachers. The 
capacity of the Kendriya Hindi Sansthan for teacher 
training should be enhanced from 275 (75 seats for 
residential course and 200 for correspondence course) 
to 750 (250+500) per annum, considering that the number 
of untrained Hindi teachers in the country 1s about 
15,000. 


Whether the medium for teaching is Hindi or any other 
modern Indian language, importance should be given not 
merely for language teacher training but also for 
teaching of subjects in the respective languages. 


Pending ultimate switchover to the media of regional 
es of higher education, 


languages and Hindi for purpos ; 
English will continue to be a vital medium for the 
universities and colleges. Articulating this, the 
Education Commiesion Arosa cG) ONNE O S 
successful completion of the first degree a student 
should possess an adequate command over English, be 
able to express himself in it with reasonable ease and 
felicity, understand lectures in it and avail himself 
of its literature. Therefore, adequate emphasis will 
have to be laid on its study as a language right from 
the school stage. English should be the most useful 
library language in higher ed 
Significant window on the world..-- 
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i he language competencies in the 
me ae ae including English, the Programme of 
Action formulated under NPE 1986 called for development 
of textual materials, teacher training and research in 
the methodology of language teaching, development of 
infrastructural facilities, designing of rened 
courses for the school and university students etc. The 
POA has also specifically mentioned about the NCERT, 
CIEFL, RIE, Bangalore and H M Patel Institute of 
English, Vallabh Vidyanagar coming together for study 
of language attainment of students. However, the fact 
remains that over the years, the standards of English 
language teaching have been going down. Though there 
are eleven English Language Teaching Institutes (ELTIs) 
at the level of the States, not all of them are of 
adequate standards. As of now, only the Regional 
Institute of English, Bangalore and the H M Patel 
Institute of English have been active. Most of the 
other institutions have been suffering for want of 
adequate and suitable man-power resources and 
infrastructure. Even in the use of Central assistance 
offered during the Seventh Five Year Plan period 
through the CIEFL, the ELTIs have not been uniformally 
effective or dynamic. The CIEFL, in early 1990, 
conducted a national seminar on the teaching of English 
at secondary level and took stock of the situation 
obtaining in the country. The following, among the main 


recommendations. made by this Seminar should be brought 
under early implementation: 


- The ELTIs should be put on a sound footing with 


, the strength of which is to be 
enhanced depending upon the number of programmes 
and projects undertaken by then. 


=- The ELTIs should offer 

programmes for all Categorie 
English language 

Supervisors, Headmass 
undertake need based ex 
produce teaching and te 
out Programmes for 1 
English on the Akashvan 


in-service training 
S of functionaries - 
teachers, Inspectors, 
ters etc.; they should 
tension and research work, 
Sting materials; and bring 
earners and teachers of 
i and Doordarshan. 
~ The ELTIs Should monitor ammes of 
District Centres for saturation trao of school 
teachers in English (as of now there are 25 
District Centres in the country). i 
The States should 


Provide j ial and 
other resources to the gums, "te ae 


of by taking their assistance on consultancy basis 
for promoting English language learning/teaching. 


A series of regional seminars/workshops should be 
organised with a view to re-design the English 
component of B.Ed and TTC courses. 


= Survays of learner sub-populations have to be 
undertaken to make analysis of such populations 
from the point of view of teaching English (this 
is based on the recognition that in backward and 
rural areas, sub-populations have specific needs 
in the matter of learning English). 


language Media for Higher Education 


The Education Commission 1964-66, dealing with a common 
nedium in higher education, had pointed out the advantages of 
education through the regional languages; had advised avoidance 
of any policy of drift; and had suggested that the U.G.C. and the 
universities should carefully work out a feasible programme 
suitable for each university Or group of universities. It had 
called for a change over to the regional languages media over a 
ten-year time-frame. The Programme of Action under the 1986 
policy emphasised the need for progressive adoption of modern 


Indian languages as media at the university stage. It also called 
nments in consultation 


ion and production of textual 


materials, orientation of university teachers, and translation of 


books from English into Indian languages. Further, it called for 
efforts on the part of the ucc to identify measures to ensure 
me bound manner. 


| adoption of modern Indian languages in a ti 

Nonetheless, progress in this regard has not been uniform or 
satisfactory. The Education Commission 1964-6 
production of University level textbooks in regional languages, a 
Major step in the switch over to the media of these languages. 
The commission had also observed ".... nor should we get involved 
in the vicious circle 'no production because no demand! and no 


demand because no production". 


with universities, preparat 


G The Suresh Dalal committee 3 
pevetnment to go into the scheme for production © 
vy Books in modern Taala, taa setene: Ur 
nce i er . 
Capital of Sir 00 pear ‘each was gi to the States by the 
Government of India. This was meant to be used as a EOC 
fund for continuous production of university level gyn n tahy 
tates, the books produced not having been sold, the scheme 


© a stand-still. 
niversi eve OOKS 


(ii) Th i 
e ogramme of 5 : 
in In ee angquages houl o side b side with 
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onscious decisions on the part of universities 


c 2 = C for switch over to p 
i tation with the UG ET : 8 
in ema uages media. The modification that ¢ n 


iii facilitate speedier switch over to regional 

ais © ianoueae: aa at least options may be given to 
students for taking examinations at all levels in the 
regional language media. (In Maharashtra, for example, 
already this facility is being provided to posts | 
graduate students). 


(iv) In order that an overall environment for switch over to 
the regional languages is created, apart from promoting 
the interests of national integration, in the higher 
education system, provisions should be made for the 
teaching of Indian literature in the Indian languages, 


Development o n c he Constitution 


Article 351 of the Constitution has entrusted the Union 
of India with the duty 


language, to develop it 

expression for all the ele 
and to secure its enrichment b 
with its genius, the forns, 
Hindustani and in the other lan 
Eighth Schedule, and by drawing, 
for, its vocabulary, primarily 


O the above mandate; a 
: ntral Hindi Directorate (CHD), ef 
Commission for Scientific and Technical Terminology (CSTT), apa 


CHD - Conduct of Correspondence courses for non-Hind) 
Speaking people; Preparation of bilingual, triliny 
and multilingual dictionaries with Hindi as the bas 

CSTT ~ Evolution of scientific ana technical terms. 

KHS eee of training programmes for Hindi tan 

methods ii Speaking States; research a/tnitd 

S of i 
mesa teaching Hindi as a secon 


The above pro s indi 
handled as ~ iin for Promotion ana development of ger 
Y three different agencies, get fragm 
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in their implementation. CHD and CSTT are subordinate offices of 
the Department of Education whereas the KHS is an autonomous 
gociety aS already stated. 


(v) With a view to strengthening and_uni fying the efforts 
f pr tion and spread of Hindi as envisaged in 


an-Indian 


ri 


are Hindi-based. In any case v on o echnical 
i left to e 


terms in r p ` 
concerned State level institutions many of which have 
in fact done significant work). 

< (vi) As Article 35l, inter alja, speaks about spread of 
Hindi language July enriched by, and drawing fron. r Z 
Sanskrit and other languages, “study of classical 
languages in th as t of social 
sciences should be provided for. 

o demic S rds 


nskrit: Maintenance a - 


The Rashtriya Sanskrit sansthan (R.Skt.S) established 
in the year 1970 is now running six Kendriya Sanskrit 
Vidyapeeths. It has also been functioning as an examining body, 
holding examinations for the students in forty-one traditional 
Sanskrit institutions, which are affiliated to it. Every year 
about four thousand students take Shee examinations. These 
examinations are held for various COurS™% Prathama to Acharya 
(MA) including Sniksha Shastri- (B.Ed) and Shikshacharya (M.Ed). 
mey also award Vidya Varidu a NED] and Vachaspati (D.Litt) 

grees, 


mandate, is essentially 


concentrating on Sanskrit learning in the traditional system. 
Universities. on the other hand facilitate learning of pansktie 
in the non-traditional system. There are at present 65 pop varna 
Departments offering Sanskrit courses. A dichotomy has BEE into 
tranvence in the system of sanskrit ee a (as between 
aditional and non-traditional systems) on aâ 
RSkt.s. and the Universities operating in different dearer ATA 
€dium of instruction in the traditional system 1S Prec aged = 
ee, non tracielgs it is English or a pa ANGUEGES iea 
icts of traditional system are $ ron 
nglish and other modern Indjan languages- Those of the 


The R.Skt.S by its 
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non-traditional system are strong in English/MILs, but deficient 
in Sanskrit education. 


Independently of the R.Skt.S, Sanskrit Universities an 
the University Departments of Sanskrit, the Department of 
Education, Ministry of Human Resource Development, has also been 
promoting Sanskrit education in the traditional style by fundi 
to the extent of 95% fourteen Adarsh Sanskrit Pathshalas and two 
Sodhsamsthas. These institutions are uder institutional level 
management bodies on which Govt. functionaries are given 
representation. 


(vii) view of t tanti dif erence between thal 
tra ion - itional styles of Sanskri 


n -9t Sanskrit 

education and to remove the Gichotomy mentioned above 
io evel agency which is to 

lay down, maintain and Co-ordinate the academic 


>Skt.S. could be 

engt i iven the role of 
a national level Commission for the purpose. The head 
of this organisation should also enjoy the status ofa 
Secretary to Government of India 


to Government of ja. (In this context, it 
wo fe) i 


is worthy of notice that the Central Sanskrit Board has 
Sed the e cement the status of the R.Skt.S. 
as tution o ional importance). 


Artic 9 A: Instruction in t M 


ther Tongue~Problem of thel 
rr Peo nd Deve ent of Urdu. ae 


Urdu occupies the sixt iti 2 ages of 
India in terms of the nia h position among the languag 


1 er of those who speak this language: 
Seiya aie ee 1981 census, the number of Urdu speakers is % 
miision constituting 5.34% of the total population of India. 


Urdu is an indigenous la i i by 
: Nguage and is widely spoken 
oaod. tm of Indian people belonging to ey} faiths, castes afl 
character ro ongs to the whole country and has an inter-state 
The responsibility foc S a any one State or contuni 
the. Cental Oa its development already stands shared 


examine implement S manship of shri A Jafri, 
ation of li Sardar 
NPE Review Commi Gujral Committ s 
; m ee recommendation 
Committee.) One of the wee ha afr! 
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nich bas been accepted by the Jafri Committee, is the provision 
fot adequate safeguards for the Urdu linguistic minority at the 


primary and secondary levels of education. 
yili) + Keeping in view the need for imparting instruction in 
the mother tongue at the primary level to all the 
linguistic minorities and in the light of interactions 
with the Ali Sardar Zafri Committee, it is recommended 
that arrangements for the purpose of teaching in the 
mother tongue of the minorities should be as follows:~ 


primary level 


(A) The Education Department of the State Governments, 
Union Territories and the Local Authorities should, in 
the light of Article 350-A of the Constitution, make 

necessary arrangements for teaching in minority 
language at the primary stage for the benefit of those 
who claim it as their mother tongue. A Committee to 
monitor the implementation of these constitutional 
commitments may be set UP in the concerned States with 


the Chief Ministers as Chairmen. 


(B) In substitution of *10:40 formula: 


a)° where in an area speakers of minority language 
constitute 10% or more of the total population, 
one or more minority language medium primary 
schools should be set up according to need. Such 
schools need not be exclusively of one medium. 
Efforts should be made to keep all students at the 

same school to avoid segregation irrespective of 


their mother tongue. 


b) in an area whe 
constitute less than 1 
a minority language teacher shou „pr 
such schools as are likely to get a minimum of 10 
minority language speaking students; 


c) for immediate purposes, pilingual teachers may be 


appointed in schools mentioned in (b) above. The 
existing ‘teachers in such schools may also be 
given incentives to learn minority languages 


additionaly- 


The 10:40 Formula envisages provision of facilities. for 
teaching in the medium of tie MOST tongue at the primary 
stage where there is 4 minimum of 10 students in 4 class or 


40 in a school as a whole- 
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Secondary level 


In substitution of *15:60 Formula: 


a) it should be presumed that two third of the 
students leaving primary schools would be desirous 
of moving on to the next stage of education, 
Minority language medium sections in the existin 
secondary schools should be provided on this basis 
and minority language knowing teachers should be 
appointed in anticipation of students offering 
minority language as medium. The emphasis should 
be on students studying through different media in 
the same schools; 


b) in the case of higher Secondary schools in cities 
having concentration of minority language 
Speakers, one minority language medium higher 
secondary school should be Opened for every group 
of 8 to 10 primary schools; 


c) the State Government Should help in raising the 
Standard of teaching in such minority medium 
higher secondary schools as are run by linguistic 
minorities themselves; ` 


ad) the pre-conditions, if any, for permitting the | 
setting up of minority language medium higher | 
secondary schools and sections privately should be | 
relaxed in favour of the concerned linguistic | 
minority setting up such schools or sections, and | 
the procedure so Simplified that the required | 


permission would be Granted within two months of | 
the date of application; 


e) the facility of minority language medium secondary | 


schools should, as Proposed in the case of primary 
ete BE Provided wherever the minority 

uage speaking population of an _ area 
constitutes 10% of the population. 


* The 15:6 ; 
0 Formul Provide facilities for teaching 

we Mother tongue, at the secondari 

60 in a school as a whole, ients in a class 
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(ix) The Jafri Committee has also recommended that the 
a o ureau for Promotion of Urdu should be 


status f the B u 


changed from that of a subordinate office to an 
autonomal Freedom and enhanced financial powers. spis 
committee supports this recommendation as well, 
consistent with its approach that academic bodies 
should be independent of the rigidities of the 
subordinate offices of th V ment of India. 


sindhi 


pvelopment of 


sindhi, 
neither the off 


like Urdu, is also a stateless language which is 
icial nor the regional language of any State. 
However, the speakers of Sindhi language are spread in several 
states of India and like Urdu, it has an inter-State character. 
In the development of Sindhi, therefore, the Government of India 


has a special responsibility- 


The Sindhi Advisory committee which advises the 


Government of India on the issues relating to the promotion of 
Sindhi has recommended the establishment of a Sindhi Vikas Board 
on the pattern of Taraqqui-e-Urdu Board. At present the work of 
promotion of Sindhi is entrusted to the Central Hindi Directorate 
which is not a very satisfactory arrangement. Besides the 


promotional activity is confine 
| workshops, seminars anda the purchase © 


a only to the holding of 
f Sindhi Books. 


(x) 


tional Level Facility for Traini in Translation 


i forts being 
POA, 1986 having referred to translation eff 
mcertaken by a multiplicity of agencies, _the National Book 
rust, the Sahitya Akademy, the State Akademies etc. called for 


efforts at i i tematised. The POA also eņvisages 
translation being SYS isos (different Sion 


the establishment of a Central translation 

ps translation bureau under the Deptt. of official Language of 
b e Ministry of Home affairs). The term of reference recommen e 
Y POA for this Central Translation Bureau was identification of 
Japs in dictionary resources $ itable support cokes apeamee 
Could be chalked out for the preparation © pilingual and 


multi-li J ; 3 
lti lingual dictionaries. 
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(xi) What is required is no et another agence 


routine production of ionaries. 
a national level facility should be 


country for the purpos 


ethodologies of anslation. is 


established as part of the Central Institute 


Languages. 


A Fresh Linguistic Survey of India 


(xii) The last linguistic survey of India 
to) was carried out from 1898 to 


survey, considerable changes have come abou 


of impartin 


Or th. 

On the other put 
established m 
training in ge 
could jy 
Of Ind an 


facilit 


(only one hither 
1928. Since thi 


t in terms 
of vocabulary, diction, evolution of new dialects eto, 
Often, controversies also do arise regarding the 
identity of the languages. Therefore, 


nguistic survey o sed on rational princi 
should be undertaken. This new Survey wculd be of 
immense help in use of languages in the educational 
system particularly in the h 


Nort -East and other areas 
where education is not taking place necessarily in the 
mother tongue, 


se of Technolo or u Deve ment 


I 
hundreds of years, proverbs 


Sophisticateq computer 
m one la 
egea MA nguage to another. 


the umbrella o 


i h 
tion should undert = EPEE 
se of tech olo i co Specific sub-projec 
rans aspects - earo {opment of Language 
m, et 


+ idioms, images and metaphors have 


Se of transfer of vocabulary 
Computer technology has already 


programmes for 
The Department of 


a project entitled TDIL 
for , Indian Languages) with the 
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CHAPTER 12 


CONTENT AND PROCESS OF EDUCATION 


A Stipulations. 
12.162 NPE, 1986 calls for a reorientation of content 
and processes Of education. The modalities envisaged are: 


The curricula are to be enriched by cultural 
content; value education is to be the given significant 
place; media and educational technology are to be 
employed in all the spheres; work experience is to be 
an integral part of the learning process at all stages; 
environment consciousness is o be promoted; 
science and, mathematics teaching are to be geared for 


promotion of spirit of enquiry; the examination system 
is to be recast in terms of continuous comprehensive 
holastic 


evaluation of scholastic and non-sc 
achievements; and development of language is to be in 


terms of 1968 Policy. 


r details, the Policy implications 


12.1.2 Going into greate 
f the following: 


in this regard are elaborated by POA in terms O 
z Access to education of a comparable quality for 
all; 


f minimum levels of learning and 


‘2 Introduction © 
ld facilities; 


provision of thresho 


of national system of education 


= Articulation ; 
jar timeframe with a common 


and a national curricu 

core. 

= Improvement of teaching and learning through 
examination reform. 


Development of culture-specific curricula 
or the disadvantaged; 


i : 
and instructional material f 


ix overhauling of teacher education system; 

a Decentralisation of educational administration; 

z Promotion of voluntary efforts ana people's 

participation. 

E Use of modern communication technology in 
education, training and awareness creation. 


1 . 
TEIS Several intervention programmes have also been envisaged 
OA with reference to the above implications of the Policy. 
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12-4: The organisational responsibility for bringing 
the reorientation of content and process of education has g 
cast by the Policy of the NCERT, State Directorates of 
Education, SCERTs, State Institutes of Education and Boards of 
education. 


1253.5 The intervention programmes, according to Poa, are ty 
be implemented in areas of content reorientation, 
process reorientation, development of technica 1 Support 
system, and mobilisation and motivation by effective uses of 
communication technology and monitoring mechanisn. 


Ç ittee's P ctive 

a Ways L While the national core curriculum is important, 
the Committee would call for full scope being provided - iñ 
addition to core curriculum - for diversity in content an 


pedagogy according to the socio cultural milieu of the school, 
college or university. 


12.2.2 While the POA does speak about decentralisation 
of educational administration and creation of institutional 
autonomy as already pointed out, even in the process of 
reorienting the content it has recommended a fairly 
highly centralised modality, namely, preparation of 
instructional packages in core-curriculum areas, exemplar 
packages on Specific work-experience activities etc. I 
the course of responses to the Perspective Paper on Educatio 
apprehensions have been expressed about introduction of å 
standard, uniform curriculum which would be the result of 
Centrally directed efforts, While Central coordinatio 
would be meaningful, the process of preparation of 


curriculum should be decentra); i nt of 
State agencies. ralised through the involvene 


. re innovative and are desi ned to cater to tlt 
anemone Of “having. to provide teachers in mass scale 


education of seta primary level. Apart from this, courses for 
the secondary levels in 


hing comptetencies. Examination refom 


i r ut 
process orientation. tee 1Solated activity to bring a 


12.2.4  Educat 
referring to fon Technol 


More important) i 
: it 
teaching/learning and 
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nological aids. While educational technology as 4 
of communication and motivation is important, its use 
ghould be modulated to meet the class room situations obtaining 
s most of which are very unsatisfactorly provided in 
terns Of infrastructure. Education Technology should emerge out 
eeds in the class rooms. Tt should not be thrown at 


of the felt n 
the students and the teachers, so to Say, in terms of an external 


imposition whether the teachers and the students want it cr not. 
mhile computer education, is indeed important, its implementation 
jn schools should be in the perspective of the resource 


costraints seriously inhibiting education at primary level. 


of use of tech 


culture content 


12.3.1 NPE and POA have dealt with the question of enrichment 
of the curriculum by culture content etc. at two levels. At one 
level India's common cultural heritage has been identified as one 

The NCERT while preparing 
labi and exempler instructional packages is to 
apropriately include this core in the content of education. At 
another level ( paras 8.1 to 8.3 of NPE ) 4 synthesis has been 
envisaged between change ori and cultural 
traditions through education and establishment of linkages 
between the university» system and institutions of higher 
learning in art, archaeology and oriental traditions. 5° far as 
cultural content of education is concerned, apart from the common 
cultural heritage, diversities of the cultural traditions in 
India are as important. The oral and folk traditions also 
symbolise the vibrance oO s distinct from 
textbook culture. 


f Indian culture a 


ion for synthesis between 
ltural traditions, the 
es and also prepared 


ae Following up on NPE stipulat 
De ge oriented technologies and cu 
pement of Culture formed two committe 
ect. schemes such as production of cultural resources and 
JARGA for education; review of textbooks; introduction of 
pro ral components in school under minimum cultural content 
aoe: introduction of courses in colleges and universities; 
ate on archaeological engineering etc. These- schemes 
et coordination with agencies like centre for cultural 
eee and Training (CCRT), NCERT (CIET), Ar 

ey of India etc. However, the Planning Commission was unable 


f Education. The 


De 
eyed of Education was a 
rt, apparently on account of inadequacy © 


ie) : A 
Wn priority areas. 


Recommendations 


i 
G) The cultural content of education should inc 
the common cultural heritage of India as 4 


lude not merely 
whole but also 


0 Deptt, 
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diversities of. cultural traditions of all parts of Imi 
particularly those symbolised by the oral ang £5) 
traditions. i 


(ii) In conveying to the student community, through the conte 
of education, the cultural traditions of the country, 
needs for acceptance/rejection of the same based o 
critical analysis should also be inculcated. 


(iii) The Department of Education should take upon itself the 
primary responsibility of linkages between the university 
system and institutions of higher learning as envisaged if 

- the NPE instead of leaving it as a sectoral responsibility 
of the Department of Culture. 


12.4.0 The modality envisaged in the POA for value education 
is also the inclusion of the same in the core curriculum to be 
followed up by production of exemplar instructional packages by 
the NCERT. In the same way as unity of culture has been sought 
to be projected, in the area of value education also the emphasis 
is on unity, that is, on Unity and integration of the people 
(para 8.5 of NPE). This is indeed Appropriately so. However, 
value education should be much more broad based. The modality of 
imparting education on these values Cannot also be confined ti 
the translation of the core Curriculum into instructional) 
packages. ; 


Recommendations 


(i) Democracy, secularism, 


ich is vital to th ty and integrity 
of the country. fey o tion 
should be all DOA The content and process of educa 


(ii) teas of value education Should be an integral part of 
re educational process and school climate, # 


dissemination of val aa 
i ues through sP 
Reon ha lectures in morality or through mechanica 
ES: ased learning methods S f the specii 
ivities that Petia co 


aoe td linkage between the school ang He 
between Saat bane the harmony and inter-depend 


i ; ing 
and nature; ing and human being and human bè 
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Narrating stories, including folktales depicting 
heroism, of martyrdom’ and supreme self-sacrifice on 
the part of great personalities belonging to different 


religions and regions etc. 


- Community singing of folk-songs; 


- study of classical traditions of India as part of 
social sciences. 

- systematic and greater exchange of students within a 

region and between regions. 


- Encouraging schools and colleges to take up projects 
on States OF regions of the country other than their 


own. 
(iii) In value education importance should also be given to 
‘hidden curriculum! whether it be inside the class room 
tside- subtle inculcation of values 
contributing to the development of total personality of the 
individual should be organised. These values would 
encompass a wide range of attributes such as courtesy in 
person to person interface, 4 result oriented behaviour, 
personal and inte magnetic conduct etc. 
In other words, the overall output ° hidden curriculum 
shall be what is normally 


expression 'Tehzeeb'. 


languages 


pon NPE, 1986 calls for imp 
isss so far as i soem 


development of i nguages a implementation 
of regione 5 opment of Hindi as envisaged in 


of three lan 

` guage formula devel S 
àrticle 351 of the constitution, provision of facilities for the 
teaching of Sanskrit snd strength study of English are 
he important aspects of the 1968 Policy relating to languages. 


ucation Policy 
An energetic 


12.5.2 i i es enunciated during 
` The Policy in respect of languag 

1968 and 1986 has Looe to be stabilised and generally accepted 
All over the country mPa i committee 15 not in favour of 
Eaming it. However, certain implementation strategies “are 
rucial and should be taken recourse to- 
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Recommendation 


In order. that the language Policy which has 
established and stabilised is meanin 
following measures should be taken: 


already come to } 
gfully implemented, 


~  WUniversalisation of imparting instruction 


tongue at the primary stage including for 
tribals. 


in the no 
minorities an 


- Development of regional languages. 


Progressively imparting education in 


regional Languages 
including at the tertiary level in a 


time bound manner. 


Development of language Competencies of students, 
providing operational flexibilities for the nation 
language institutions like Kendriya Hindi Sansthan, Central 


institute of English and Foreign Languages and the Central 
Institute of Indian Languages. 


Strengthening of language teacher training. 


7 Provision of national level faciiity for training in 
translation methodology. | 


(All the measur 


es mentioned ab 2 more elaborately) 
deait with in th ee more 


@ chapter on Languages in Education). 


atil 


_ 12.6.1 NPE, 1986 


envisa 
avoid structural dua eae 


lism' ana as a m 


12.652 Measure 


3 T 
technologies as envisaged by Poa for use of educati 


E i A 
xtension of TV and radio transmission 


Expansion of programme Production facilities: 


Provision of i tary 
ra i i ; men 
Schools. dio receivers in primary/ele 
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Implementation of programmes for computer manpower 


development. 


- Introduction of computer science courses at the 
uter 


higher secondary level, extension of comp 
literacy programmes etc. 


al Institute of Educational Technology and UGC 


12.6.3 The Centr 
have been identified in the POA for playing co-ordinating role. 
| 12.6+4 In pursuance of NPE and POA the Department of Education 
tion a centrally sponsored scheme for 
The 


f Rs. 115.90 crores. 


prought under implementa 
ith an outlay 9° 
one lakh colour 


- educational technology wl 
the scheme were supply of 


physical targets under 
Ty sets and five lakh radio-cum-casette players to primary and 
stance to States in the programme was 
presented in the 


chools. Assi 
tes ranging from 75% to 100%. 
f the educational 


the Department of 


upper primary S 
envisaged at ra 
| Table below is th 
| technology programme as 
Education: 
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Table 1 


Educati Techno chievements 
ery ATR AN 1987-88 1988-89 1989-90 Total 
(antici- 1987 
pated by 1988 
31.3.90) 198949 
Amount ‘spent na k a 14024 16.20 > 16.50 
Amount spent (Rs. crores) (16.50)+ 
No. of States covered 13 29 31 
No. of TV sets distributed 10049 12049 2799 24897 
No. of Radio-cum-Cassette 37562 67735 49963 155260 
Players distributed beers) 
Continuing Schemes @ 
1. Amount released to CIET 5.28 3.10 3.146 11.526 
(Rs. crores) 
2. Amount released to SIETs 1.40 1.53 2.20 5.13 
(6 INSAT States A.P, Gujarat, 
Bihar, Maharashtra, Orissa, 
and U.P (Rs. in crores) 
3. Amount released to ET Cells 02 0.26 0.54 1.02 
(Rs. in crores) 
4. Amount released to States, 7.15 11.19 10.60 28.94 
UTs for TVs/RCCPs (Rs. in 
crores) 
@ Expenditure figures unde s A 
r continuing schemes 
included in the "total amo 


The figure 


in brackets. 


is BE for 1989-90. 
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of the important problems encountered in the 
n of the scheme for distribution of TV sets and 
-casettee players are the following: 


some 


radio-cum 


The rates originally fixed for the procurement of these 
equipment were Rs.600/- for RCCP and Rs.6,500/- for TV 
set. At these prices, the State Governments were not 
able to procure the equipment. The prices have since 
been revised to Rs.1,000/- and Rs.8,500/- respectively 


put the revision has come rather late ~- during 1989-90. 


* 


* There have been inordinate delays on the part of 
certain State Governments like .in. >the: case of 
Rajasthan, Gujarat and U.P. in the matter of effecting 


purchases of RCCPS and TV sets. Funds given to them in 
earlier years have not been used for these purposes. 


* These equipment have often been supplied to schools 
where proper buildings are not available and where 
watch and ward facilities do not exist. On account of 

this, there have been cases where the equipment have 
been kept elsewhere outside the schools. 


$ For operating the rccps,- software have not been given; 
on account of this, the equipment have remained 


unutilised. 


z The state Education Departments have. often failed to 
act with reference to the directories of education 


broadcasts of different regional stations of the All 


India Radio. 


Andhra pradesh, Bihar, U.P., 


12.6.6 In the INSAT states ( 
Education Ty Programmes are 


Gujarat, Maharashtra and Orissa), 5 aX 
telecast for five days in a week for 45 minutes per day. This 15 


done within the school hours: However, children do not have 
of Tv sets. (A recent study 


access to this programme forgwane à 
carried out in p py the CIET has brought out that only in 
15% of the cases, there has been pasta ubiiisation.of the 
equipment. ) 
12.6.7 A proposal -Hasaamee se pending for creation of an 
Educational radia Foundation with a corpus fend with the 
objective of use of educational technology to achieve the goal of 
his purpose, to tap 


Universal mand, for 
elementary educatio. L ee! IN programmes. eit 


talents f x A 

or the production of Radio 
envisaged that this Foundation “could function as a clearing 
ouse on education technology for the school sys 
Central Institute of Educational technology which was to play a 
Crucial role in the matter of establishment of this Foundation 


has not been able to show results: 
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he six INSAT States were also expected to create St 

A © of Educational ine il Bi the creat oni 
i as taken a dec t i 

e weneee aoe the Governments of Bihar and Maharash 
have since taken decisions for creating the same. oa d 
not seem to approve of the idea of an autonomous we itute, 
the existing institutions, technical and professiona posts h 
remained unfilled. The States are not providing full time 
Directors. Consequently, the capability of the INSAT Stale 
produce educational software has not been of the desire level, 
Presented in the following Table is a statement on Education 
Technology Staff in Position (academic, technical, productive and. 
administrative) in the CIET and INSAT States. This statement 
brings out the staff deficiencies, Particularly in the 
professional side 


Table 2 


Education Technology 
Staff in Position in SIETs 


Posts sanctio- Posts Posts 

ned by Govt. filled lying 

of India up vo 

A)  CIET (Central Institute of Educational Technology) 
1. Academic and 135 103 32 
Production 

2. Engineering 86 64 22 
3. Administrative 114 97 Li 
335 264 71 


B) SIET, Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh) | 


1. Academic anq 


55 40 TS 
Production 3 | 
2. Engineering 38 19 1 
3. Administrative 35 30 3 
128 89 z a 
Cc) I atna ihar 
1. Academic anq we 
Production a és 
23 Engineering 4 
i 38 
EA Administrative 30 S ; a 
120 88 3 + 


Posts sanctio- Posts Posts 
ned by Govt. filled lying 


ET Ahmedabad (Gujarat) 


SIET, Ahmecabe\— 


1, Academic and 59 37 22 
production 

2. Engineering 39 28 11 

3. Administrative 28 19 9 

126 84 42 


SIET, Pune (Maharashtra) 


1. Academic and 52 43 9 
Production 
2. Engineering 38 33 5 
3, Administrative 30 28 2 
120 104 16 
F) SIET, Bhubaneswa Orissa 
1, Academic and 52 37 aS 
Production 
2. Engineering 38 31 y 
3. Administrative 28 DO Ton cia E a 
118 87 ot 
6) SIET, Lucknow (Uttar Pradesh 
1, Academic and 61 47 ae 
Production 8 
2. Engineering 38 30 is 
3. Administrative 28 29 S -------- 
107 105 22 
12.6.9 As..of NONI poordarshan is making time available for 


Education Programmes as follows?” 

Three hours 45 minutes per day in oe esente 
languages (Hindi, Gujarati, Marathi, oriy nee Pei 

on a time sharing pasis (45 minutes for eac guage) - 


is i 2 children in the age g f 
Heti is naak d i t on five days in a week 


Monday to Friday- 
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* Two hours per day for five days in a week for the | 
programme of UGC. 


* Telecasting of children's film once in a month, 


roup on use of satellite services for educatio 
age! E Kiran Karnik (consisting of representatives of th 
Department of Education, Department of Space ang Ministry af 
Information and Broadcasting has given a comprehensive report o 
the requirements of TV time for educational purposes. The grog 
has advised creation of 85 production centres in the country witi 
13 training institutes. The estimated outlay is of the order ol 
Rs.1200 crores required over two plan periods. According to ti 
group, with this size of outlay, one channel of the Doordarshan 
dedicated exclusively to education could be provided. 


ne eae a ae keke one aim oe oe ee i 


Recommendations: 


12.6.11 The Educational Technology Programme as a whole shoud 
be reviewed by the Government in the light of the abo 
experience. Specifically - 


(i) Status of utilisation of the RCCPs and TVs alreadj 
provided to the various States should be quickly 


studied in detail, Closely involving the State 
themselves so that the 


Where it is obvious th. 


: Priority should rather be for use ° 

aparo and 3 ©O Cassettes for educational Purp 
ason is that the teacher will have the fac 

of Playing them i 7 


(ii) Within the Educa 


jon 
group. In fact, use of educati 
ardware as well 


toring of UEE. 
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(iii) Teacher training in the use of these equipment should 
be organised. The emphasis in teacher training should 
be on instructional designs suitable to local needs. 
Techno aids should be made available to the teachers 
only if and when needed. 


Already, infrastructure ana capability are available in 
existing institutions in the country for the production 
of educational software. The UGC, NCERT, the Central 
Institute of English and Foreign Languages, central 
Institute of Indian Languages, and the Kendriya Hindi 
Sansthan are the organisations which have facilities 
and experience in this area. While the creation of 
education media foundation may be worthwhile, 
simultaneously with this, the modalities of utilising 
the existing institutions should be laid down by the 
Government. These Institutions themselves could tap 
talents from the open market for production of 


educational software. 


(iv) 


(v) Immediate steps should be taken for properly manning 

the technical and professional posts in the State 

Institutes of Educational Technology SO that their 
capacities are fully utilised and the present situation 
of their apparent under utilization altered. 


(vi) Early steps should be taken for implementing the 
programmes to have a channel of the Doordarshan 
dedicated for education, care being taken to ensure 
that distance learning at al 
(It is worthy of mention here that € 
National Open university has been pressing for separate 
TV time for its programmes) - Reportedly, Doordarshan 
has been demanding commercial rates for telecasting 


education programmes. ace 
development which is the basic 

is not appropriate to apply. commercial rates for 
education programmes - particularly, as they are 
designed for provi 

disadvantaged sections Of the society- The Governiont 
should fund the costs involved ~- I & B Ministry ane el 
the capital cost, and the running costs being me by 
the Department of Education, Ministry of Human Resour 
Development on no loss, no profit pasis- 


a 


J 2257 0 f 

x The programme for computer th 

* Senior secondary schools (CLASS project) was originally meant 

1987. e funded by the Department of Breer on an From the year 
-88, funding from that Department has 

Nominal, with serious resource constraint faced by the Department 
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of Education even to meet its commitments on priority areas, 
much progress has been made in the area of implementin 
scheme for providing computer learning for the schoo] Studeni 
Some of the major problems in the implementation of this Schi 
have been the following: 


* Virtually, no software is available in regional 
languages. 
* The Computer Maintenance Corporation (CMC) has not be 


able to supply the hardware requirements though ; 

amount of Rs.4 crores has been provided to it. 

* Institutions of higher learning in the country which! 
have been brought into the Picture as resource centre 


been able to show much results. There has been a] 
Provision of Rs.1,500/- per resource centre for meeting 
the expenses on Project fellows. The fellows have ofte 
failed to undertake visits to the schools with 


ck has not always been available% 
the Status of use of computer, 


of knowledge of English has bee a 
for the teachers in 


of computers, Largel 


additions to these equi 
to use regional languages. 


a-half years between t i ini supply of 
hardware. ) he time of training and supp 


ing is not reflected in the time tables} 
nee es cat is linkea to supw for whid 
rally two periods i Fovidedrii 
school System. This n a week are provide 


is in ningfully | 
imparting computer education o uate for mea 


Computer educ 


E 
computerisation has be ef course, 


A se 
is important  becall 


jes 
cont Ome part ana technolog? 
cautious ng, 8°. velopment in Ean. ane à Howevely | 
compute educatios ould be followed in the expansion 
resource ç 5 


ou 
4 e simple re is the sami 
A ason is ; n 
openstraint and the need for Priority being give 
Fesources for universalisa 


of elementary education. (The Committee itself recognises 
that at school stage computer awareness is necessary but 
computer aided learning requirements (CAL) as such is to be 
carefully evaluated before introduction.) 


(ii) Computer learning should be made an integral part of the 
time table. Emergent and meaningful steps for the production 
) of computer software in regional languages should be taken. 
The resource centres which are expected to train teachers 
and provide necessary support should be streamlined. The 
| time gap between teacher training and computer hardware 
supplies should be minimised. The project not having been 
very successful consequent on having been tied down to CMC, 
the Government should bring about involvement of diverse 
agencies, at the same time going in for computers other than 
BBC micros, apart from these equipment peing improved for 
facility of operating software in regional languages. 


Work experience, en iron war 
science education 

with the emphasis given by 
environment orientation to 
ience education, differs in 
Specifically - 


12.8.0 While the Committee agrees 
NPE in regard to work-experience, 

education, mathematics teaching and sc 
regard to Implementation modalities. 

(i) Work  experience/SUPW has remained 4a largely 

marginalised activity and this should become an 

integral part o Work has to be 

construed as a medium of education as 'tsenses are the 

window to our minds’. (already brought out in the 

Chapter on ‘Education and 


(ii) Appreciation of environment should be inculcated 
amongst children through their participation, on a day- 
do-day basis, in project work on ground. (This will 

also ~“be=!onews of the incidental outcomes of 
implementation of the new model of vocational education 
recommended by the committee). one of the basic 
objectives of environment orientation to education 
should be creation of a positive interface between the 


human being and environment. 


(iii) Traditional wisdom and knowledge should be integrated 
in the "teaching and learning of mathematics and 
science. (Already much enthusiasm has been generated 
in using the sutras of vedic mathematics as enrichment 
material for school education. This, for example, 


coula be followed up). y 
s deviation has to 


ence consciou 
É n the students 


(iv) In the teaching of sci à 
ice of imposing ° 


be made from the pract 
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i 


i inologies and nomenclatures. Mhe 
ea: = eee to build up their own perceptii 
about natural and physical phenomena through 
discovery method eee a Yes — 

i inciples rs . othe 
voran faa to science teaching-learning sho 
be deduction method as well, and not induction method 
alone. For bringing about significant changes in terns 
of this style of science teaching, appropriate 
orientation of the teachers and the functionaries of 
Boards of Education should be organised. A wher range 
of new books should be brought out an simple 
experiments devised for the purpose. 


(v) The objective of science teaching itself should 


ific knowledge but use 
not on mere acquisition of scientific nov 
of scientific method as a tool of acquiring knowledge, 
‘How' is as important as 'what'. 


orts si c ivities 


12.9.0 Consistent with para 8.22 of NPE, 1986, for providing 


time of formulation of Eighth Five Year Plan i.e. for larger 


Programmes, apart from sbar 
Saona a ariment has not been able 
secure any significantly favourable response. 


mplementing programmes relating s 
synthesis of culture and education, in the nate 
Provision of opportunities for the youth to invo 


| 
al and social development thront 
u : s ti ide them, the prima 
responsibility should 


> tion. 
be with the Department of Educa 


(ii) Dr. Amrik Singh Committee 
base for Sports in educatio 
Sports Syllabus 


orientation of teachers 
coordination between Lak 
Physical Education (LNCPE) 


x ; e 
has recommended widening pei: 
nal institutions; laying elsi 
dents at different 1er ia 
for sports and games; © of 
Shmibai National col at 
and educational authori i 
“gees vels for drawing up a Bisa: tor reorientati 

eachers etc, hj ul 
implemented. his Package of measures sho 


for stu 
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l 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


provision of specific slots during schooling hours for 
physical education; stipulation of acquisition of specific 
grades in Physical Education to qualify students for 
particular classes, incentives for Physical Education 
teachers; and regular courses in sports and physical 
education for students who want to choose this field as a 
career option are other important measures which should be 
brought under implementa’ ion. 


One of the important elements of physica. education, all 
along has been emphasis on stereo-typed drills. Aerobics 
pringing out the rhythm in human movement have lot more 
educational and developmental value. This should? be made 
pay! à parcel of physical education programm- - The 
empnasis should also be on Indian games. 


General youth programmes to be implemented in the school 
system couid be 4 } kage of the following measures: 


* Conduct of National Integration Camps; teaching of 
patriotic songs special reference to children of one 
region learning songs of other regions; and inter- 
State visits of students; 

* Introduction of National Service Scheme in all the 

schools at +2 level; 


* Grant of appropriate credits for national service at 
the college level for award of degrees. 


are involved in youth activities in 
the school system. There is a vast reservoir of youth 
potential outside the school system. appropriate 
activities should be organised for them as well. The 
youth outside the school system should be given access to 
the infrastructure available in the schools. This alone 
will facilitate expanding the social base of those who are 


drafted for youth activities. 


Only 5% of the youth 


The physical education teachers have all along been given 
a secondary status in terms of their service conditions, 
emoluments and means of accor 
They should be treate 
teachers. 


Nati i ould be so organised that 
ational Integration camps sh setae 


<3 iti for the mixin of the you 
Pe undone ore eet aint This will also 


the underprivileged tribal pope 
bring about National integration in the true sense of the 


terms. 
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Examination Reforms 


PS. 1 Oa L Examination reform has been a subject of alm 
consistent consideration by various Committees and Commission 
appointed by the Government of India from time to time, 

justification for examination reforms arises from acadenig 
considerations. Examinations alongwith teaching and learning, in 
fact, constitute the trinity of functions in the educational 
process. Examinations over the years have tended to be an 
instrument for testing memory. -Learning has become a rather 
mechanical process of acquiring skills and teaching has been 
largely a prccess of coaching for examinations. The relationship 
between examinations and standards of teaching and learning are 
intimate. Improvement in any one of these aspects results in 
improvement of other aspects as well. Therefore, the objective of 
examination reform is to make it an instrument of good education, 


12.10.2 The Indian University Commission (1902) observed that 
the teaching in Indian education stood subordinated to 


level, geared as they were to the needs of the majority who did 
not have access to the university system and were to enter life, 
Similar criticism was voiced by the Sargent Plan 1944. The. 
Radhakrishnan Commission (1948) pointed out that examination 
reform was a matter of very high priority in education reform as | 
a whole. The Mudaliar Commission (1952-53) made elaborate | 
ton reform and called for reduction | 
examinations, conduct of objective 
nts of the students t hrough a proper | 
Weightage for in-school tests, 


i j a 
envisaged evaluation as 

i that: ; improve 
his level of achievenent. me Student would be helped to impr 
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school * 


Education 


* 


* 


University * 
level. 


examinations 
levels of classes a 


Table 3 


Measures for Examination Reform 


Continuance of public 
at the 
X & xII; xII 
Decentralised conduct 
of examinations; * 
Spot evaluation of 
answer scripts. 


Introduction of con- 
tinuous institution- 
al evaluation at the 
post-graduate level 
to begin with in uni- 
tary universities, 
deemed universities & 
autonomous colleges: 


Indication of studen- 
ts' performance thro- 
ugh letter grades; 


* Assessment of over- 


all performance on 
the basis of cumulat- 
ive grade point 
average; 


* Stipulation of the levels 


of attainment expected 
t classes V, VLIE, +. & 
by the State Boards 


of Education; 


Prescription of learning 
objectives by the State 
Boards of Education; 


* Development of schemes 
of evaluation on contin- 
uous basis; 


* Conduct of research in 
procedures for evaluati- 
on and examinations and 
examinatins through con- 
sortium of Boards of 
Eduation. 


* Movement towards cumula- 
tive grading system. 


* Development of alternative 
system of evaluation in 
the place of external exa- 
minations for affiliated 


colleges; 


* Some universities functio- 
ning as examining bodies 
for a number of colleges; 


* Introduction of flexibili- 
ty in the combination of 
courses, introduction of 
modular courses, provision 

for accumulation of credi- 
ts and continuous research 
evaluation procedures 


on 
by agencies like AIU. 


* Facility for improve- 


3 
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ment of performance 
by students through 
subsequent appearances 


Hee | Following up on NPE, 1986, NCERT conducted 4 Nations 
Seminar on Examination Reforms and issued certain guidelines ş 
the States, principally covering the subjects of Scaling i 
grading, continuous comprehensive internal evaluation, Setting y 
of balanced question papers etc. 


12.10.4 The CABE, in July,1989, also recommended that the Stat 
Boards should take effective steps in the areas of grading ar 
scaling, continuous comprehensive internal evaluation o 
scholastic and non-scholastic achievements of students etc. Th 
19th Annual Conference of the Council of Boards of Schoo 
Education in India, (COBSE) recommended the following i 
September, 1990: 


* Comprehensive and continuous internal evaluation shoul 
be introduced in a phased manner, initially at th 
elementary stage; 


A letter grading system on a nine point scale should} 
introduced for declaration of individual results by th 
State Boards by 1995 at the elementary stage. 


The State Boards should work towards abolition dl 
public examinations, Particularly at the end of classi 
Subject to credibility of continuous and comprehensi 
internal evaluation, Stage of reforms effected ii 
grading System and introduction of entrance test fil 
admissions in institutions for higher learning. 


Introduction of semester system in a phased manner fr 


the secondary Stage so that the students are enabled W 
progress at their own pace. 


12.10.5 Examination reforms t oa recommend 
consistently by various having been 


Committees and Commissions over th 
vies steps for’ the same have been taken differently i 
i erent States, Presented below is a statement of the status? 
examination reforms at the schools Stage in different States. 


Table 4 


tatus of Implementati La 
at 
Reforms at ion of Examination 


or Steps for Examination Reform a which half 
tee RS tak introduced Reform assests 
1. Dev Hi 
atatenent o 9a policy Andhra Pradesh, Assam, ane 
each question pano) for Kerala, Maharashtra, TA 
paper. Rajasthan, CISCE, J&K, watt 

Manipur, CBSE, pie 


Tripura, Karnataka, G04 
West Bengal. 
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appointment of paper 
setters from among those 
trained in evaluation. 


Appointment of panels of 
paper setters for each 


question papers. 


Allocation of definite 
proportionate percentages 
of marks in question pap- 
ers for testing different 
abilities. 


Ensuring an effective 
coverage of the syllabus 
through the question 
papers 


Introduction of specific 
pinpointed questions in 
the question paper. 


Inclusion of short-answer 
questions in the question 
Papers, besides the 
essay-type ones. 


Introduction of objective 
type questions (multiple 
Choice) in the question 
Papers. 


Use of question banks for 
Setting question papers. 


Abol ition of 
Options in the 
papers. 


overall 
question 


Development of marking 
Cheme alongwith each 
question papers by the 
Setter himself. 


Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Kerala, 
Maharasthra, Orissa, Rajasthan 

CISCE, J&K, M. P., Manipur, 
Tamil Nadu, Haryana, Goa, 
U.P., West Bengal. 


Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Kerala 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, 
Rajasthan, CISCE, Tripura, 
Goa, U.P. 


Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Gujarat 
Maharashtra, Kerala, Rajasthan 
CISCE, J & K, MiP.) CBSE, 
Haryana, Manipur, Tripura, 
Karnataka, Goa, U.P. 


Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Gujarat 
Kerala, Maharashtra, Rajasthan 
CISCE, CBSE, J & K, Manipur, 
M.P., Haryana, Goa, U.P. 


Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Gujarat 
Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra 
CISCE, CBSE, Haryana, Tripura, 
Goa, U.P., West Bengal. 


Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Gujarat 
Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra 
Manipur, Orissa, Punjab, 
Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, CISCE, 
CBSE, Haryana, Tripura, Goa, 
U.P., West Bengal. 


Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, 
Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra 
Manipur, Orissa, Punjab, 


Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, CISCE, 
Tripura, Goa, U.P. 


Gurajat, Rajasthan, CISCE, 
Goa, Bihar, CBSE, Haryana, 
West Bengal. 


Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Gujarat 
Karnataka, Kerala, Orissa, 
Rajasthan, CBSE, U.P. 


Assan, Gujarat, Karnataka, 
Kerala, Punjab, Rajasthan, 
CISCE, CBSE, U.P., Goa, 


Maharashtra, West Bengal. 


L2 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


Division of question pap- 
ers into two separate se- 
ctions for fixed response 
and free response ques- 
tions with fixed separate 
time limit. 


Introduction of centrali- 
sed spot evaluation of 
scripts. 


Introduction of mechanical 
processing of examination 
results. 


Scaling of subject-wise 
results for making them 
comparable. 


Allowing students to clear 
the examination in parts. 


Permitting students to 
improve their grades by 
appearing at subsequent 
examination. 


Reckoning both the produ- 
ct and performance in ev- 
aluation of practical 
work in science subject. 


Incorporation of both 
academic and non-academic 
ares of pupil growth in 
the scheme Subject. 


Issue of separate certif- 
icate of internal assess- 
ment alongwith that of 
external examination. 


Analysis of question 
ers in details as feedback 
for paper setters, 


Analysis o 
of the examination lo 


cating 
common errors, Correlation 
in Score and functional 
value of item, etc, 
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£ answer-scripts 


Andhra Pradesh, 
Kerala, Karnataka, 
Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, 


Gujarat, 
Punjab, 
CIScR, 


Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Gujarat 
Karnataka, Kerala, Tamil Nadu, 
CISCE, CBSE, Tripura, Goa, U.P 


Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, 
Kerala, Karnataka, Maharashtra 
Rajasthan, CISCE, CBSE, U.P, 


Gujarat, Kerala, CISCE. 


Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, 
Kerala, Rajasthan, Punjab, 
CBSE. 

Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, 
Kerala, Rajasthan, Punjab, 
CBSE. 

Assam, Gujarat, Kerala, 
Punjab, Maharashtra, Rajasthan 
CISCE, Tripura, CBSE, Goa, 
U.P. 


Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu. 


Rajasthan. 


Rajasthan. 


Rajasthan. 


—e lt‘ 
S i 


autonomy to schools in Rajasthan. 
curriculum teaching, text- 


pooks and evaluation etc. 


3 


her statement presents information on 


The following furt. 
amination reforms in the 


12.10.6 1 K 
f implementation of ex 


the status © 
yniversities: 


Table 5 


S, Item No. of 

No. Universities 

1. Universities which have introduced internal 74 
evaluation at different levels 

2, Universities which have developed question banks. 74 

}, Universities which have adopted grading systems for 45 
various courses 

4, Universities which have introduced semester system FL 

56 


5. Universities which have initiated steps to divide 
syllabus into units/areas of content 


ave decided that choice in 50 


6. Universities which h 
should be restricted to each 


answering questions 
units of syllabus 


to hold examinations 52 


jrements of minimum 
sessions etc. 


l. Universities which have agreed 
without fulfilling the requ 
lectures/tutorials, laboratory 


B:10.7 The above statements on the status of implementation of 
o mination reforms clearly bring out that not in all the States 
r universities all the elemen ation reform have been 
Baht under implementation a manner. Despite 
me orts at reforms the presen tion is one of tail 
agging the dog i.e. the system of exam? 
o ation itself. The schools have come 
be- construed Jasi Sone aiki naNO 
mansferring students from stage to a leading to the 
hiversity, rather than institutions equipping ts f 
lfe and working in society. The centralised public examination 


System x j y en 
as) a ‘aluation at the insti 
s pc inees getting thrown off the 


2 
@ 
lal 
w 
a 
ct 
M 
tad 
Øw 
3 
Q 
9 
E 
w 
w 
H 
A 
K 
[e] 
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® 
Q 
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Q 
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i making education discriminatory a 
elitist. Ge is the PEE e eas reais well-to-do who are able to 
oe a ‘the coaching materials and guidance through tuitions 
a Gives for success in examinations. ) The importance Given to 
ena marks in public examinations obtained by students either for 
admission to higher courses or for selection of jobs has resulted 
in marks-based value system. The universities also have tended to 
jack up their marking system to compete with good universities, 
mee necessarily mindful of standards. Universities are also under 


i i i i i train on the 
nd medical institutions. Apart from being a st 
SEIERE parallel tests by different institutions are an 
avoidable waste of resources 


Recommendations 


(i) The question of examination reform Should be construed as 
@ package of all the following factors: 


* Introduction of semester system. 


* Continuous internal evaluation; 
integrity of such evaluation 


whatever form and scale they may be conducted); 
within the same classes, in primary stage, 
diaggregateq evaluation of groups of students to 
cater to individual differences. 


and maintenance of 
(and examinations in 


* Teachers playing the Key role, the principle being 


"He or she who teaches shal] lay down the syllabus 
and also evaluate", 


Facilities for students to move from one stage of 
education to anoth: 


er by appearing in entrance tests. 


ies of i and exit 
for students Which i 9 oth ae ay i 
and non- i 
It is this acka 


t 
i ge as a whole which should be brougħ 
yo ouPlementation and not merely iaaa] elements, 
at too ina Plecemeal or ad-hoc fashion. 


(ii) In the 
f= 


concept of the teacher playing the key role. in the 
responses received in pursuance of the perspective paper 
cation, these apprehensions have been voiced by a 
large number of respondents. The main reason for these 
apprehensions is that the authority vested in the teacher 
in this regard might be abused in various ways- 
Respondents have also expressed the opinion that 
experiments in this regard in the past have not 
necessarily been successful. Another view expressed is 
that the teachers themselves might not be prepared to 


nsibilities going with examination 
natural that any attempt at reforms for the 


on edu 


reforms. It is 
purpose 
the established order. 
reforms on the part of experts over 
very consistent and several states and universities 
already having taken up examination reforms in fact, 
though in a piecemeal way, there is undoubtedly need for 
orderly progress towards examination reforms in terms of 
the above package- Implementation of this package, 
however, bristles with several practical problems, 
diversities in the educational system in the country being 
vast. Therefore, there is need for an Examination Reforms 
Commission. This should also be a permanent body which 
will facilitate monitors ination 
reforms from time to time until the task is fulfilled in 


stages. The terms of reference for this commission may be: 


i) Review of the status of examination reforms from 


time to time. 
orms, indicating time- 


ii) Phasing of examination ref 
levels at which, the 


frame within which, and 

reforms are to be effected. 

iii) Introduction of fair and objective systems of 
grading/scaling- 

iv) Laying down norms for continuous comprehensive 

nd suggesting safeguards 


internal evaluation a à 
against abuse of this evaluation system. 


v) Advising on minimum levels of learning to 9° with 

internal evaluation system. 

vi) Laying down modalities for semesterisation and 
modularisation- 

vii) Advising on inter-institutional linkages to secure 

comparable standards. 

viii) Teacher orientation for successful implementation 


of examination reforms. 
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are fully taken into consideration. Functiona 
AIU, AICTE, NCERT, NIEPA, State resource i 
State Boards of Education and other expert bodies at 4 
national and other levels, apart from teacher and stygey 
organisations will also have to be consulted 
time by the Commission. The Commission may 
an eminent educationist with the rank of 
State, Government of India. The Commission 
body consisting, apart from the Chairman, 
the areas of school, university and techni 


2.2350 The theme, in fact a seriou 
to and complained about universal 
parents and educationists is the 


joys of learning - literally Making the learning process 
burdensome. In a recent meeting of the CABE also, this came ui 
for serious reference, The Committee has considered this matter 
in all its aspects and has the following suggestions to make: 


: ight 
ner, rather than in water-tight) 
compartments. By doin WE void 
g this it would b sible to @ 
= unnecessary repetition of facts. d be poss 
(ii) 


iii quality of education. 
(iii) There is 


curriculum, fallacy which has guided formulation e 
: : h 
me Y in science Subjects, for a 
and is one of the chief causes for the load of a 
Principle of preparing we 
up with the exponential g’ e 


1 there is need to stress 
pE an 
knowledge Steel. ef acquiring Knowledge, rather be 


iri ` Equipped wi th 
acquiring knowledge, a eaten in 3 position 5 
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learn throughout life according to his/her needs. 


The present syllabus over-emphasises memorisation and 


iv) : ; 
( recall of information. Concept formation and 
understanding of basic principles is invariably 
underplayed. A shift in the emphasis from mere 


information to concepts and principles would make it 
ossible to eliminate the jrrelevant material from the 


textbooks. 


(v) At present the curriculum at the +2 level is used to put 
pressure on the designing of curriculum in the middle and 
primary schools. What is needed instead is to view 

primary and middle-level curricula in a self-sufficient 
package of knowledge, aptitude and skills with which the 
child can go into the ‘world of work' and continue self- 
learning throughout life. This step would ensure that 
what is taught in the elementary stage is determined only 
by the needs of the children in this age group- The 
social significance of this change lies in the fact that a 
great majority of our children would quit education after 
the middle school and only a few would proceed to the high 


school. 


(vi) The curriculum is based on an erroneous view that learning 


comes to an end with the public examination. Therefore, 
the curriculum framers try to stuff the textbooks with as 


much knowledge as possible. In place of this, it would be 
helpful if capabilities of self-learning and an aptitude 


to learn throughout life is emphasised. 


(vii) The focus of the present curriculum is on a narrow segment 
of cognitive domain i.e, memorising facts. The entire 
ised to give due emphasis to 


curriculum needs to be reorganl Ors i 

not only all dimensions of the cognitive domain, but also 
to affective domain an C This 
reorganisation would pr i immense scope for 
eliminating those parts of theok Lapse impo 
emphasi i is new framework, ? 
the sis ne would then have to cover the affective 
domain and psycho-motor skills which are not tied up with 


textbooks. 


(viii) The class room learning is invariably alienated from what 
the child. 1eannomesc home and the society. This 
frequently results in avoidable repetition: pueanent Be 
school syllabus, instead of puilding upon the s ree 
knowledge acquired by the children outside school, © an 
ends up either ignoring 1 or even unconsciously 
mitigating it. 
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CHAPTER 33 


TEACHER AND STUDENTS 


NPE/POA stipulations 


TIVI oh The NPE 1986, while discussing the various aspects of 


hing Community, 


and favourable 
attitude to the Profession are to be ensured before teacher 


i itment takes lace. The policy framework of NPE 
ey oa. oh eee 3 t teachers and In-service 


once again. It has state 
in clear terms the guidelines to be followea in teacher 


13.252 The POA on teacher education discusses in detail, the 
operationalisation of the policy outlined. The role of the 
teacher in the educational context requires three aspects, a 
training in academic inputs, training in Psychological inputs “a 
research and development. Teacher accountability, competence an 
i insi and teachers should possess in 
al Personality traits Of motivation and | 
concern, 3 


For school teachers, 
profession is insisted. 


also suggested. SCERTs and NCERT will 
implement the several pro 
State level and from the 


ersonnel working in ae 
> The National Council of Teach 
Education will be provided the 


guidance regarding 


13.1.4 h Tonna 
education pro eh 


ar cher 
revamping the existing tea 
grammes, area 


s 
The reasons are: 


The present teacher i is theory” 
oriented, education Programme 


f a and 
1 Colleges, universities 
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practice teaching period allotted is not adequate in 
terms of duration and experience gained and what is 
done during this programme is often stereo-typed. 


= Materials prepared during practice teaching have no 
relevance to the realistic conditions of the schools. 


- Catering to all types of students during practice 
teaching is not taken care of. 


no scope for the development of the 
| affective domain of the teacher, especially of 
essential quality of teachers such as empathy, respect 
for the individual student, attitude towards 
profession, children, society .and development of values 


etc. 


- There is little or 


$ Demonstration or model schools are not under control of 


Colleges of Education. 


5 There is no provision for organised and periodic in- 
service education of teachers. 
not effectively done; poor 


of in-service education 
for making in- 


3 In-service programmes are 
co-ordination and monitoring 
programmes. Absence of research base 
service education more effective. 

T Inadequate infrastructures at the state and National 
levels. 

emphasis in developing 


3 There is minimum of i 
professional skills in the form of techniques, 


approaches Or methodologies for becoming a facilitator 
to promote group learning, and in general, learning to 
be an educator for human development, rather than for 
merely meeting examination needs. 


i Evaluation system is not criterion-oriented- 


oints indicate directions along 
dified. suggestions listed 
ling teacher education 


which The above mentioned P 
bel teacher education could be mo 
ow will give a guidance for overrhau 
Programme. 


e i s . n 
moving Deficiencies 
r Education as follows 


The NPE lays em nasis on Teache : y : 
"Teacher Education rm a ont inuows process ana its pre paris 
a in-service components are inseparable. as the gene $i epa 
the system of teacher education will be overhauled". 


import ; saat o be brought about 
ant change in the education SY ystem of teacher 


Y radical transformation of 
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h 


5 í ducation would incl 
education, then the functions of teacher e : < Nnelude 
the following suggestions in addition to the points outlined in 
NPE. 


Recommendations 
Recommendations 


i) Selection of student should be regulated through 
stringent aptitude and attainment and not merely op 
University grade or mark. 


ii) The training Programme should be competence-based and 
there should be an integration of theory and practice 
for situational applications. 


iii) Affective aspects to be taken Care of so as to develop 
in students the qualities such as empathy, attitude 
towards Profession, society and develop values. 


iv) In-service and Refreshers Courses are to be specific and 
they should be related to the Specific needs of the 
teachers. In-service Programmes should take due care of 


support better management 


the programme. Development of innovative strategies and 
Pilot trial o¢ Significant activities should be 
encouraged to ensure the effecti 
DIETS should have She “major responsibility for 
Organising in-service Coursa3600Hfe@rementary school 
teachers, ` A Strong distance education system of ing 
Oped using TV, Radio 
It can be strengthened by occasional 


Vv) All shouta be strengthened with continuous supply of 
relevant learnin material including journals. 
ade for every teacher to attend in 


i cordi ific needs and 
requirements. ng to the specific 


vi) The first | 


In 
Proposing for the 
have to be totally sh inca Systen 


1, the teacher training woul 
the following attributes: 


ew to equip the teacher with 
a) empathy and a 


: school Perception of the need profiles 0f 
children from different educationally Sathya sd sections 
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h) 


13.3.0 
ee: the new thrusts towards UEE would require 
elementary stage to be trained in 


of society; 


understanding of the status of women in society and the 
need to introduce a gender perspective in all dimensions 
of education; 


capability of imparting education in all aspects of 
cognitive and affective domains as well as psychomotor 


skills; 
aptitude for innovative and creative work; 


perception of the interventionist role of education ina 
stratified society and the ability to give operational 
meaning to this role; 


preparedness for vocationalisation of entire educational 
process an i 


a aptitude for integration work in academic 
learning; 


ability in special areas such as pre-school education, 
education for the handicapped children, continuous and 
comprehensive evaluation, activity-based learning, 
scientific methods of acquiring knowledge etc.; and 

r/his role in a 


a sensitive understanding of he 1 
de of educational 


decentralised and participative mo 
management. 

onal attributes enumerated 
the teacher of 
the following concepts, 


In addition to the pers 


Methods and skills: 


non formalisation of the school which would involve 
centred approach, ungraded 


introduction of child- ‘ y 
classroom, diaggregated and continuous evaluation, and a 
sensitive understanding of child's behaviour; 


reaching out to the unserved habitations and those 
sections of children who have not So far responded to 
schooling by organising tpara-schools'; 

linking up with ECCE and adopting its play-way and 
activity-based approach into the primary school; 


becomes a nucleus A 

activities of the becoming a centre 

through which developmental ana social welfare services 
he village: 


may be made available to t 
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= mobilisin resources, both human and Otherwise 
Oe iising resources 


enrichment of the learning environment thro 
introduction of signing, drawing, Clay-modeling, gai 
lore and folk singing in the class room; ; 

- developing content on the basis of the minimum levels of 
learning; 


learning outcomes in Simple forms and 
Opportunities where the community 


evaluate what their children have 
school; 


= capability to guide vocationalisation Of entire 
Elementary Education, alongwith m 


one SUPW or vocational skills; 


- understanding of how to integrate dif ferent subjects 
into an organised whole. 


Recommendations 
secommendations 


| 
Revamp the teacher-training Programmes along the lines suggested 
above, Particularly for 


- community empowerment by communicating the expectej 


The challenge of UEE has posed e blem of trainin 
the aie lakhs of additional teachers within ene oele few years at 
these pena Stage, The Conventional approach of institu a 
noe Of pre-service and/or in-service teacher training may 

equate for the Purpose for the following reasons: 
i) oe isolated from the ground realities, this model is 
nable to Provide for Suitable mechanisms to integrate 

field Problems in the ini 


ii) The linkage pet 
odel. 


this mode] ween theory anq Practice is rather weak in 
iii) The infr ee. 
wos astructura) facilities Available today for this 
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we It must be kept in mind that the problem of preparing 
teachers for UEE cannot be reduced to mere quantitative terms, 
ithstanding the reauirement for rapidly preparing a large 
f teachers. The need for quality and relevance in 
f critical importance for UEE, as shown elsewhere. 
model of training would have to take these facts into 


consideration. 


The Committee, therefore, proposes an alternative 
ydel, termed ‘Internship Model' to meet the challenge. The 
wdel is particularly suited for preparing 'para-teachers' who 
wud be recruited by the school Head Master/Head Mistress for 
| organising 'para-schools', as envisaged elsewhere. However, the 
mdel is based upon sound educational principles which merit 
attention of teacher educators for all sorts of training 


situations. 


13.5.0 


13.6.1 Becoming an effective teacher is not a question of 
acquiring a bagful of tricks of the trade, but of growing into a 
human being skilled in the art of communication. It may be 
better to speak of developing a teacher than of training one. 
fowever, whatever the terminology used, training is an ongoing 
continuous process spread over time. From this point of view, a 
model of teacher training based on the concept of internship is 
Proposed as an alternative to the conventional pre-service 
teacher training course. The characteristic of this model and 
its differences from the conventional model are summarised below: 


i) Long duration Short duration 


ii) In-service pre-service 
In-the-institution only, 
(including an adjunct of 
"practice teaching') 


di) On-the-job, alongwith inter- 
mittant 'in-the-institution' 
training (i.e. sandwiching) 

iv) Practical and theory through Mainly theoretical 

practice 


v) Reality-oriented Ideal-oriented 


vi) Experience-based Instruct ion-based 


Inductive Deductive 


Low-cost High-cost 
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internship model is firmly based on the primacy 
ee note field experience in a realistic Spee AOD Of th 
development of teaching skills by practice era perigi Of tine, 
on supervised teaching under the guidance oi -R ‘per Lenced ang 
skilled persons, on role modelling as a eme BS E -Pedagogica 
principle. It is "inductive" because it expec $ to dra 
theoretical insights after exposure to a range of personal 
experiences and observations; a deductive mo lrst gives 
ERAT in basic principles in an abstract manner, ay 
expects the student to apply the principles to real life 
situations later on. 


1:3). 64.3. The relationship between the content of teacher 
training (what is to be learnt) and process (how is it to be 
learnt) is illustrated in the following diagram. Ali content can 
be grouped under the headings - Knowledge, Skills and Attitudes, 
and all processes can be grouped under the headings - Theoretical 
Instruction, Practical Work and Field Experience. 


c fe) N T E N T 
Knowledge Skill Attitude 
Short- 
P Theoretical 
Instruction term 
i „wssn 
0 Practical Medium 
€ Work term 
EL Lei ee 
Field 
3 Long 
Experience 
g term l 
Leela 


Knowledge regui 
. ledg quired to b Penk 
primary level is Partly of subject matter content, but this 18? 


small component, z A in the 
i ; primary teacher, especially d 
first three years, is expected Mainly to each literacy 4 


onal modes of 

audio-visual methods 

vations and li f 
excellent i i i 

sort of instruction can be Sean ee q 
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peen placed in the first box. 

13.6.5 Skills required by a teacher are of many types, 
ranging from ability to tell stories, sing, dance, play games and 
act, to skill in making and doing things, skills in various 
crafts and domestic activity and interactive skills like 
stimulating, guiding and encouraging children, handling groups at 
various levels etc. Skills need regular and constant practice 
and cannot be learnt by mere instruction, though initial 
demonstration may be useful or even necessary. So skills have 
been labelled as medium term and placed in the middle box. 


13.6.6 Attitudes towards work, towards children of different 
ages, towards self, towards women, towards different cultures, 
towards society, and towards others are the hardest to build up. 
They can never be taught by direct instruction but are acquired 
through various processes such as exposure to role models, 
limitation of role models, peer attitudes and other socialisation 
modes. Attitudes like a long time to be internalised, hence they 
have been labelled long-term and placed in the last box. 


13.6.7 To make a success of the internship model of training 
the following are required: 

= realistic field situation for teachers; 

= long duration; 

YY supervised teaching in the field; 

= good role models; and 

E trainers who are themselves skilled and effective 

teachers. 


13.6.8 All except the last two may be fairly easy to get by 
nerely Placing traivees in the field. Even the last two are 
available among experienced teachers in the field, though it may 
e hard to find among those conventionally labelled as trainers, 
that is, the staff of training schools and inspectors of schools. 


on the st and paraphernalia of the 
Aa g course can be saved, 


conventional - i two-year trainin 2 
“the Placing tainai a the Echols as intern-teachers, paying 
them for it, and expecting them to fulfill their regular duties. 
B.6.9 ; is suggested, starting with a brief 
Bericd of Tthecretioal orientation’, followed by long periods of 
inbervisea teaching in the schools, alternating age 
tetitution-based sessions of discussion and eon or 
imetY and for learning and practice of skills. _ p = af 
pternship, each trainee should be attached as an Ae a me 
ap rienced and skilled teacher who acts as a role mo in skills 
dition, should receive guidance through demonstration eS on 
Skilled trainers. These periods should con 
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alternate for several years. In the second and third Year, 
supervision may become less frequent and the trainees left tg 
function more and more independently. The trainee should þe 
certified as a trained teacher only after three (or five) years. 
The final evaluation should be done on the basis of continuous 
evaluation by the supervisors and senior teachers of the 
trainee's abilities, skills and effectiveness as a theacher, by 
evidence of his practical skills in the form of objects made and 
events carried out (NOT by demonstration lessons) and by a short 
written and oral test of knowledge. The actual division of tine 
periods is flexible and varying patterns can be adopted. 


13.6.10 It is reckoned that the newly recruited 'para~teachers' 
may be given a short (say, two weeks) orientation course before 
being given job placement. During this course, S/he. may be 
acquainted with the basic strategies and measures adopted for URE 
and also be sensitized towards children, particularly girls, from 
under-priviledged sections of society. 


ISren From time to time, the trainees in the Intership Model 
may be invited either by a local High School or DIET for a 
sandwich programme of in-service institution-based short tem 
course with a view to enrich theory as well as exchange 
experiences among the trainees. 


Recommendations 


i) The Internship Model of teacher training may be used 
extensively for preparing 'para-teachers' during their 
probationary pericd. The programme in each Educational 
Complex may be co-ordinated at the Complex level in close | 
linkage with the DIET. This training would have to bè 


sandwiched with in-service i i i i 
: inst -bas short te 
courses in between. — 


The Internship Model ma i a 
aie y also be explored as a possible W 
of training other types of teachers oA yi. : 


13325 A revised curri F 
the B.Ed. courses. E TE aS pean a Ne 


; r r ) ft 
may be sent to the different E finalised, t 


Erai ý 3 n nd 
country for comments and a A gad aons ari als? 


e 
the stage of implementation, on 


1372 The Committ 

chee ee cons 

Colleges ce eons SP are been practised by the four Regions 
' E). In this model, following oa 


XII, trainee 
AE E A given a 4-year course integrating subject tne 
e end a B.Sc.-B.Fq. degree is awarded. 5! 


idered the integrated model 
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observed that this model provides the necessary 


committee or 
1 touch to the training and, therefore, needs to be 


rofessiona 
encouraged . 


pecommendat ions 


i) The new NCTE syllabus for B.Ed. courses should be circulated 
to all teacher training institutions and State/UT 
Governments for detailed comments, before the matter is 


finalised. 


e institutions to open the 4 year integrated 


ii) Encourage mor 
he lines of Regional Colleges of Education. 


course along t 


a Teache ors for sh ole 
13.8.1 The Committee notes the following situation with 
concern: 

a) The educational objectives and strategies are planned 


e who have to implement them, i.e., 
ucators. consequently, they 
interpret the objectives and strategies in their own 
perception ana this can even result in action that may 
be diametrically opposite of what was intended. 


nd teacher educators do not have 
policy implementation or its 
onfined to doing only what 


b) Further, the teachers a 
any concrete role in 
monitoring. Their role is c 
they are told. 

raining institutions, irrespective of 

tatus, are essentially service 

g the expectations of policy 


c) The teacher t 
their level or S$ 
institutions, meetin 
framers. 

13.8.2 The teachers, teacher educators and the training 
institutions must be assigned a leadership role in all aspects of 
education - policy making, planning, strategy formulatie: 
implementation and monitoring. unless this 15 done, the 
education system is unlikely to respond to exhortations to change 
and. serve- the’ society seme today the necessary 
Motivation, aptitude and competence the leadership 
role, but this cannot be an excuse for no J < 
forward in the right direction- i opriate inputs and 
mechanisms- for their growth, @ process needs to be generated 
right away to ultimately place the responsibility where it 
legitimately belongs- In this, the teacher educator would have a 
Pivotal role. 
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eR 


seh 


A 


13.8.3 


teacher educator: 


The Committee presents the following profile of a 


Should preferably belong to the cadre of school 
teachers and must have experienced the system at least 
for a few years; 


should also have exposure to the outside world at large 
in order to acquire a broader perspective; 


should be of high academic competence; 


should possess an integrated view of knowledge and 
conviction in the interventionist role of education; 


should carry a historical and socio-economic 
understanding of the problems and issues faced Dii 
Indian society, as also the world; 


should have empathy and a burning concern for the 
under-privileged; 


should have competence for research and an aptitude for” 


using research as a powerful tool for educational and 
social development. 


should be distinguished by having personality 
attributes such as - 


a) ability to think and work with a sense of 


independence, 

b) ability to act against the prevalent or populist 
opinion, 

c) ability to convince and Catalyse people, 

d) ability to lead both by precept and practice, 

e) 


ability for creative ana sustained action, 


f). ability to mobil; n and 
financial. ilise resources, both huma 


ies from within and outside the community 


9) ability to y 


i f 
7 ork with i t sgments ° 
society, inclu different seg 


ding the Government. 
A high motivation for need achievement, 


a) a desire to achieve 
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b) ability to work even when demotivating factors are 
present 


c) a willingness to accept responsibility and feel 
accountable 


d) high inter-personal skills 


13.8.4 In order to develop such a teacher educator, a special 
programme of education, having the necessary status and 
resources, would have to be developed. The programme would give 
| adequate weightage to cognitive, affective and operational 
components of the role expected of a teacher educator. The 
institutions running these programmes must play ‘an active role in 
educational policy making, planning, implementation and 
monitoring from the very beginning, thereby also providing a 
field situation’ in which the trainees of a teacher educator 
programme woulda receive training. 


ecommendations 


in all aspects 


i) Give the teacher educator 4 leadership role 
king, strategy 


of the educational system, including policy ma 
formulation, implementation and monitoring- 


ii) For the above purpose, organise a specially designed 
training programme such that all the desired attributes of a 
teacher educator would be inculcated in the trainee. 


Continuing Teacher Education: 
13.9.0 It is suggested that the responsibility for planning and 
uld be assigned to 


organisation of the in-service programme sho 
They have the advantage of poth being 


Being small enough, supervision 
as is possible. Being 


large enough, in terms of number of teachers, it will be easier 
to get resource support from outside the Complex as we 
from DIET, SCERT and a variety of other institutions , and in 
particular from the nearest Teacher Educati 
seem essential, for the health and vigour © 1 
such on-going and regular contacts are maintaine 
teachers. While the teachers in the Complex will often prove to 
be very good resource persons, with a little orientation and 

ort and these can 


Support, the EC ire additional SUPP 
x ney ee mmes should pasically be 


easily be or i F F 

; ganised. In-service progra à 
in small manageable numbers, and hence attempts at organisation 
of in-service at state level and worse, 


Not prove very effective. 


ari 


Recommendation 


The proposed Educational Complex may be 


given t 
responsibility for co-ordinating and organising in-senii 
teacher training programmes for the teachers in the area of 
its coverage. In particular, the Complex can provide ą 
effective channel of communication betwee 


DIET. 


Miscellaneous Issues 
#ıscellaneous Issues 
13-100 The selection, Placement and professional 
Teacher Educators will i 


present practice of often making certain training institutions 
such as SIE, SISE, Field Offices etc. i 


S who come for training. The practice in 
of rotation of Head of the Department, may 
tegories of teaching staff in the 

Provide them a chance to unlearn and re- 


Ai ES Ka With close to 4 


? million teachers, the problem of in- 
service assumes much greater urgency. The teacher is a 
professional like any othe Professional, such as doctor, | 


engineer or lawyer, To qualify and to remain as a professional | 
person, one must have 


There is also a code 
Profession. To qualify as a professi e 
lonal, therefore, the teac 

mst have updated knowledge ana Skills along with a code of | 
caics, That is why it ineccesntial that every teacher, without | 
h an in-service education programme once every 
eae years, If done as a TNA a to fulfil è 

Peeper eM abate. on e6 filling state or national 


i eve) little. pur ose. As with other 
cont inwiaees rhe requirement of updating must be linked t0 
withdrawin th, a Professional, Hence the possibility 0 
refuse a ifs ie ns license must also be there, if satt 
learning anything,” eurse: ot re-orientation or attend withou 
13. 10.3 iba rene s 

n r 
1989) a detailed ational workshop, held by NIEPA, (Decembe 


an Ge he 
a Gov ini tive, t 
e workshop ar ernment initia ' 

hoc_s, at least 
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geconmendat ions 
j) The practice of using teacher training institutions as a 
dumping ground for unwanted or troublesome persons should be 
stopped forthwith. Instead, competent persons may be 
brought into these institutions from schools and other 


Government institutions on a rotational basis. 


The continuation of a teacher may be linked with the 
completion by her/him of the requirement of updating her/his 


knowledge from time to time. 


All the necessary administrative and financial powers be 
vested with the Head of the institution (i.e. 
Primary/Middle/High Schools), so that she/he may function 
with autonomy to fulfil the assigned role. 


District Institutes of Education and Training (DIET) 


Ll1 «2 The NPE deserves credit for launching a nation-wide 
programme of strengthening teacher training institutions at the 


district-level and giving them the role of identifying and 
i ts of the area of 


ntial funds 


their coverage. 

have been provided for 

books and creation of other facilities. 

critically linked with the following factors: 
i) The quality of its staff and the principal, and 

Ts and the State Governments for 


ii) Its autonomy from SCER 
organising its own research and 


taking initiative in 
training programme. 
Reportedly DIETs are often being still viewed in the old mould of 
Government-controlled teacher training institutions, rather than 
as autonomous agencies in a decentralised management system. 
by this Committee, 


new thrust proposed 
the challenges. 


13.11.2 In view of the 
fresh roles to meet 


DIETS would have to assume 


ecommendations 


i) The State Governme L 
DIETs for embarking upon it 
and training SO that these 
expected role in pringing abou 


reform. 


nts must ensure full autonomy to 
s own programme of research 
are able to play their 
t quality improvement and 
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i i by this co 
In view of the new thrusts given 
education, DIETs would have to undertake fre 
responsibilities and develop competence 
respective areas as enumerated below: - 


a) 
b) 


c) 


a) 


e) 


mittee , 
in ¢ 
l 
4 

ž P 
Early Childhood Care and Education (ECCE) ; 


Universalisation of Elementary Education (UEE) ; 


p 


Women's Education with emphasis on givin 


s g a gender 
perspective to the entire educational 


process; 


Education for promoting equity ana 
among SCs/STs and other educat ion 
sections of society, including minor 


social justice 
ally backward 
ities; 

Vocationalisation of the entire 


educational 
process; and 


Examination reforms, modularisation, multiple 


tatus of im lementation o E entrally Sponsored Schemes 
of Teacher Educati 


TINT NO Twenty- 
Central Government 


20 respectively 
Governments 
information Ï 


level, th 
Rajasthan, Mad 
reportedly, h 


cation 


f the schemes under which 


been close, Nonetheless, progress cannot be said 


t of 101 DIETs sanctioned during 
788: andi 124 “‘sanct; 


tioned during 1988-89, only 70 a 
perational/semi-operat ional. Sta 
£ F 


een orthco i ivi specific 
n respect of t ming in giving 
Of CTES/IASEs -i AR 


G- 
1988-89, While this 


Fogress made in the establishment 
em Sanctioned in 1987-88 and 17 


is eneral overall 
e States of eae ly the Picture at the 


a Prades i du, Kerala, 
hya Pradesh Sh, Tamil Na 


Banteay gence Tine iant#harasntra, Gujarat and certain ie 
exhibited virtually r and Tripura are reported to 
assistance 


No St 
rules fo ate has s 


ived 
Oo perfor : receive 
from the Governn Indias ot end 


ait : j tment 
; Man s2dthe revised recrui 
institutions, ning the Posts in 


ion 
the teacher educati? 


active participants in nationa 


p The problems in achieving the desired level of progress 
in the implementation of this scheme would seem to have been 
hesitation on the part of the state Governments in committing 
themselves without being assured of continued assistance during 
the Eighth plan, non-creation of, or delays in, the creation of 
posts required, lack of reasonable implementation machinery in 
the States, the usual delays that go with the process of 
executing works (preparation of plans and estimates, invitations 
of tenders, awarding of works, obtaining sanctions of the 
competent technical/administrative authorities etc.), delays in 
reflection of the required funds in the State budgets etc. 


Recommendations 


i) Emergent steps should be ‘taken for getting completed all the 
teacher education institutions for which financial 
assistance has been given by the Government of India. 


ii) Further financial assistance to States which have not so far 
completed the earlier phases of project implementation 
should be avoided - i.e. until physical progress is 
demonstrated in regard to funds given but not yet used. 


iii) As the faculty of the DIETs is the most crucial element in 
the teacher education programme, emergent attention may be 
given to the filling up of all the posts. Recruitment rules 
for manning these posts should also be got issued by the 


State Governments urgently. 


Teachers & Students : General Issues 
rucial role in the process of 
der complex tasks as 
1 development. It is in this 
1 status of teachers, the material 
and the environment of their work have 


13.13.0 Teachers have to play a © 
social transformation. They have to shoul 


peext that the socia 
Onditions of their life, 
Significance. 
; An indicator of the status that a professional enjoys 
is the influence that members of his profession are perceived to- 
exert on the people and the society in general. A large 
not feel that they exert any 
and still less in the 
members of the teaching 
eir profession is either 
most of the teachers 
derable influence over students and 
haracters of the students. 


ety generally. Indeed, 
pression feel that the image of th 
oe able or indifferent. 
th that they wield consi 

at they shape the values and c 
freedom of work are 


Economic benefits, job security and 
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: s necessary conditions for improvement \ 
fe dociel a teachers. However, increase in materi 
benefits is not sufficient. Cultivation of Professional 
competence, capacity to inspire and motivate students, devotion 
to duty, good scholarship and academic record, and quest for 
knowledge and excellence are all equally Significant. Unless the 
level _ of professional competence does not rise alongwith 
betterment of material conditions, the status of teachers will 
not improve. Pursuit of excellence and „establishment of 
reputation as a teacher go a long way in giving high status to 
teachers even if material benefits are not at par with other 
professions. 


Teachers' Welfare 
teachers' Welfare 


13.14.0 Conducive working conditions and environment are 
necessary for improving teacher effectiveness; however, provision 


of various welfare facilities for them are just as necessary, 
Th 


ese should include :; 
shese should include 


- Office-room for individual teachers with adequate 
provisions for interaction with students, staff 
lounges, departmental libraries etc. 


Residential quarters at reasonable rent 
- Facilities fo 


x community/corporate life including 
cultural and r 


ecreational facilities 


- Medical facilities 


- Travel facilities for 
advanced aca 
etc. includi 
etc, 


Teachers' Participation in Management 


Provided with opportunities T 
ange of activities that are crucial tot 
growth and’! development of the institutions they: seat 
Participation in such activities as : 
institutional Plans, Strategic Plannin 
on of academic re 
teachers Play 


Visiting libraries and ek 
demic centres, industrial establishments, 
ng participation in conferences, seminars, 


Preparation of a 
9, curriculum design gi 
gulations, etc. should 
Significant role. 


In specifi fek e 
encouraged jn p 12 t2rms. participation of t achers should bê 
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Planning and resource mobilisation, curriculum design 


and development, formulation of institutional 
t, etc. They should be 


strategies for developmen 
represented on Committees, Boards, etc. involved in 
the consideration of these issues. 

Executive Council, Senate 


Teachers representation on 
(Court) and other principal decision-making bodies 


should be considered as essential to provide the 
necessary academic input in the deliberations of these 


bodies. 


Teachers should be represented on bodies which consider 
matters like teachers' welfare, their conditions of 
service, and their grievance redressal mechanisms. 


= It should be advisable if appointments at the level of 
Pro-Vice-Chancellors, functional Deans/Directors, 
Registrars, etc. are made from amongst teachers to 
ensure functional linkages between the academics and 


the administration. 
teacher participation in 


management and their representation on decision-making bodies 
have generally centred around such issues as democratic 
representation like elections. Views have been expressed against 
elected representation as it has introduced on the campuses an 
element of political activism and often situations of conflict 
and confrontations. While elected representation might be 
welcomed where healthy competition can be ensured, other modes of 
representation, namely, seniority by rotation or nomination etc. 


might also be considered. 


Questions concerning 


Teacher Mobilit 

13.16.0 Mobility of teachers should be encoura ed both within 

the education system as well as between the education Ss stem_and 

other related sectors. To ensure this mobility, the conditions 
tion of their 


of service of teachers should provide for protectior 
Past services and provision for transfer of the penefits of such 


Services while moving from one institution to another and from 


the education sector to other sectors. 


Students 

13.17.0 Education, particularly higher education, seeks, to 

develop among students qualities of initiative, leadership and a 

Spirit of service to the community. With the 18 year 1d 
i ici ts in ou 


e become active participant i 3 

Political life. It is necessary that this participation is 

Conditioned by maturity of outlook, capacity for good judgement, 
While students have 


and the sensibility that discerns values. t h 
right of dissent, they should exercise the same in democratic 


Ways. 


becoming voters, they hav 
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Higher education should provide opportunities to Students to 

cultivate these concerns. Stude ts should play a leadin role 
he organisation of corporat fe cultural activities am 
and sports, academic societies, hostel committees, etc. 

In order to provide a direction and -sense of purpose to 
student participation in the corporate life of institutions, 
State level Committees cou Set up to consider the following 
issues: 


- The approach to higher education in the 
universities and colleges 


- The academic programmes of general significance 


- The organisation and programming of teaching work 
and examinations 


Extra curricular and co-curricular activities in 
universities and colleges including organisation 
of inter-university Competitions and tournaments 
youth festivals, etc. 


Work experience Programmes for students 


Organisation of social service of students 


Residence and discipline of students 


: The State level committees could be constituted with 
student _ representatives elected/nominated from 
universities/colleges within each State. 


sev pe the universit leve Students’ Councils should be 
set_up with tl Vice-Chancello orani aont. Thae 
Students' Councils should be assigned the responsibilities for: 


Orientation of new students 


Organisation of Students health services 


Organisation of residential facilities 


Vocational guidance, counselling and placement 


X Students e to 


activitie 
students E 


financial assistanc 


Co-curricular activities 


Student discipline 


isi aa f 
E Py Piira and coordination of the activities ° 
erent student associations and societies 
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- To allocate funds for different activities of 
student associations 


= To recommend financial allocation for various 
activities. 


There could also be Students' dvisory Committees at 
department of facul evels. These committees could provide 

a forum where students could express their views on important 
academic question like the structure of the courses, the content 


of the syllabi, the pattern of instruction and examinations, 
research, etc. besides issues relevant to better working of the 
universities. The suggestions made by the students at these 


forums should be given due consideration by the appropriate 
authorities/bodies. 


. These services should 
ctly relate to the classroom, the 
laboratory and library activities as well as those which 
supplement educational programmes though they are not an integral 
part of them. These latter categories of services would include 
health, social well-being, morale, residence, food, 
entertainment, medical care and extra curricular programmes. 


It would be advisable to set up in the u iversities n 
colleges Student Employment Committees. These committees should 


have close liaison with employers and employment agencies. The 
major functions of these committees should be: 


= To ascertain the requirement of trained personnel 


in various fields. 

= To advise the respective Boards of Studies to 
courses (full-time, part-time, etc.) to meet those 
requirements. 


ts in obtaining full-time or part- 
tudying. For this purpose, these 
ration with 


= To assist studen 
time jobs while S$ s 
committees should work in coo 


= State planning agencies, to plan new openings 


for students 


1 Government administration 


z Loca 
= Government departments and employing agencies 
* Industry and industrial organisations 


* Social institutions and organisations 
i tively interact with 
These committees should also effect 3 à 
the Board of studies to bring to bear on their aora aon mie 
changing employment profiles, emerging occupational nee 
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potential employment opportunities, etc. 


Representation of students on these bodies showy 
referably be by nomination. should be nominated on the 
activities, etc. A method of indirect election for deciding the 
representation on State level committees or university level 
committees might be considered in which the representatives of 
students who constitute various activity groups 


aves ; F or societies 
should participate in the elections rather than the General Body 
of students. 
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CHAPTER 14 


DECENTRALISATION AND PARTICIPATIVE MANAGEMENT 


NPE/POA stipulations 


14.1.1 NPE, 1986, in Part X, which deals with the management 
of education, has called for an overhaul of the system of 
planning ana management of education one of the corner-stones is 
to be decentralisation and creation of spirit of autonomy for 
educational institutions and giving pre-eminence to people's 
involvement including association of non-Governmental agencies 
and voluntary efforts. (para 10.1). The measures envisaged are 
pivotal role for the Central Advisory Board of Education, 
creation of State Advisory Boards of Education, and establishment 
of District Boards of Education and local level agencies to deal 
with planning, coordination, monitoring and evaluation. The 
Policy also calls for formulation of the Indian Education 
Service. 


of Education are envisaged in the 
th comprehensive responsibilities 
ducational programmes 


14.1.2 The District Boards 

POA as statutory authorities wi 
for planning and implementation of all e 
upto the higher secondary level. 

14.1.3 At the local levels, according to the POA, heads of 
educational institutions, particularly at the primary and middle 


levels, are to be made accountable to the village Education 
Committees consisting of representatives of Panchayats, 
Scheduled Tribes, Minorities, 


Cooperatives, Scheduled castes, >. 
Women, local development functionaries and parents. 


14.1.4 School complexes are visualised in the POA as a 
flexibly organised network of institutions "to provide synergic 
alliances to encourage professionalism amongst teachers" to serve 
as the “lowest viable unit of area planning". These complexes 
are to facilitate exchange of resources, personnel, material and 
teaching aids. In the long run, the school complexes are to take 


over inspection functions. 


Committee's Perspective 

decentralisation is not a 
tructures at aifferent tiers. It isa 
functions and resources all the 
y ~ from the Centre to the 


14.2.0 In the view of the committee, 


mere question of creating St 
matter of devolving authority, 


way down the structural hierarch 
States, from the states to the Districts, and 50 on gorn to ae 
villages/habitations as br in the chapter on 'Approaen s 


Decentralisation should reflected in all aspects of 
educational management - planning, resource allocation, 
implementation, coordination, monitoring and erana s aa 
Decentralisation is also to be all pervasive not confine 


ought out 
also be 
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x 


governmental structures alone but to educational institutions AA 
well - universities, colleges and schools down to the primary 
level. Within the educational system, decentralisation should be 
perceived in terms of autonomy for the departments, faculties, 
heads of institutions and teachers in their respective areas of 
competence. 


Post-policy Implementation 


14.3.0 Pursuant to NPE/POA the CABE Committe 
Education has prepared Proposals for constit 
Advisory Boards of Education, District Education Boards and 
Village Education Committees. They have not as yet been 
discussed in the full body of the CABE. 


e on Management 
ution of State 


Disaggregated Target Setting 


14.4.1 , The country being very large, 
diversities in terms of language, culture and resource 
endowments, blanket policy options, strategies, investment 
patterns and targets do not help in tackling the problem of 
regional and sub-regional disparities. Any attempt to formulate 
a uniform policy for the educational development of the entire 
country on the basis of national averages for different 
parameters would be a method of perpetuating and even 


The consequence of such 
advanced regions would 


marked by striking 


14.4.2 The phenomenon of inter-State 


in figures 1 and disparities is reflected 
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‘3 No doubt, efforts have been made in the past to deal 
lem of inter-State disparities by special planning 
n of funds for educationally backward States/UTs. 
for example, at present Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar, Assam, 
jrunachal pradesh, West Bengal, UP, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and 
been identified as educationally backward States. This 
the advice of the Sixth Plan Working Group 

The reason for identifying these States 
as educationally backward was that they accounted for more than 
15 of those who were not enrolled for E 
is not an appropriate criterion for determining 
| educational backwardness. Apart from this, 
being the level at which backwardness h 
backward districts even as per this criterion in other States 
have been left out. Even in these States identified as 
educationally backward, there are districts which do not come 
under this definition. In other words, while the acceptance of 
the concept of educationally packward states/UTSs, inter-State 


disparities have begun to inform educational planning and 
allocation of funds, the phenomenon of inter-district and inter- 
sub-district disparities is yet to gain due recognition in 
planning, though these are of specially greater significance than 
inter-State disparities in the area of education. 


and allocatio 


14.4.4 No doubt an area of concern in this context is the lack 
of easily available sub-district and area specific data on 
disparities. With the clear and right emphasis on decentralised 
planning in the Approach Document to the Eighth Five year Plan, 
preparation for the same cannot be It is the 
balanced development through disaggregated 
will constitute the appropriate developmental response to 
regional social movements such as harkhand, uttarkhand, 
Bodoland etc. . 


those in J 


(i) While broad goals sation of elementary 
i f school education and 
ave to be spelt out in 


flowing top downwards. 
disaggregated way at ; vi 
the PHE of educational development and disparities 
reflected therein, and 
levels. 

et setting, besides being area 
specific should even pe for different pociozaconon i 
segments and ethnic groups, particularly in the contex 
of fulfilling the constitutional mandate for ensuring 


equality ana social justice. 


(ii) Disaggregated targ 
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(iii) Educationally backward areas should be identified a — 
the district and sub-district levels according to the 
criteria acceptable to all the States. The States op 
their part should prepare district, block and Village — 
level profiles to facilitate meaningful planning for i 
educational development. 


(iv) Educational content planning should be diversified | 


‘providing full scope for alternative learning 
strategies, models of non-formalising the schools etc, 
This should be done within the overall framework of 


national core curriculum. 


Educational Complexes 


14.5.1 The idea of School Complexes was mooted as an 
innovation in the school education system by Education Commission 
(1964-66) which observed that such an organisation would have 
several advantages in helping to promote educational advances. 
Firstly, it would break the benumbing isolation under which each 
school functioned; it would enable a small group of schools 
working in a neighbourhood to make a cooperative effort to 
improve standards; and it would enable the State education 
departments to devolve authority to functional levels. 


14.5.2 The State Governments of Rajasthan (1967), Haryana 
(1969-70), Punjab, UP, Tamil Nadu, AP (1970) ‘and Bihar (1975) 
introduced the scheme in one form or the other. The Punjab 


Education Department formed school complexes by attaching one or 
two middle schools to High or Higher Secondary schools falling 
within a radius of eight kilometres. This was only to disburse 
salaries on time. Maharashtra Government started RAPPO Based 


Programme of school improvement (1977 78 nai 
r = 2 the States 
given up, except Maharashtra. ; } E 7 


eas 1 The POA speaks of 
out earlier. But it is imi ingin 
schools together fop DPêrently a limited concept of bringin 


; h or sharin i urces 
including personnel, eee enging of reso 


: : > 7 While they have been envisaged ôs 
posh "hey we Janging functions relating to the runnin 
re : ithin 4 

autón ononS Han ae apparently conceived within 
complex, according to the Poa 
normal inspection i 


i be in l 
inspecting authorities n ONS ofi the district/block 1evé 


opinion of 


b i 
schools alone, rather, hey more broad based - not confined 


Should be Educati Complexes: 
complexes. ional pi 


the Committee, net working of "i 


as 
the 


the long term objective is to liberate the schools from the line 
and the policing by the pureaucratic inspectorate 

i: This objective is assigned because, as of now, the 
s and heads of schools routinely blame the management 
structure for their inability to perform. Consequently 
ifted to those who are expected to manage 

and supervise education from a distance. The Committee is aware 
that there could be expression of considerable cynicism about the 
chances of the Educational Complexes working satisfactorily. But 
is is only fair that this innovation is given a reasonable chance 
for a trial. The justification is that, in any case, far too 


institutions are stagnating at a low or higher 


many educational 
rtunities for 


level of attainment because of lack of oppo 
interaction and the consequent absence of synergic alliance. 
There are also cases of successful experiments of local area 
development through synergic alliances of parallel institutions 
and convergence of related services. 


Recommendation? 


On a pilot pasis, at least one Educational Complex may 


be established in every district during the Eighth Five Year Plan 


so as to develop a functional model. At the pilot stage full 
administrative and financial support should be given to these 
Complexes. The features of these Complexes are described below: 


K The Management model may be that of a local college, a 
high school or group of high schools and the associated 
middle and primary schools coming together in a 

cluster. The Complex may work in co~ 

Panchayati Raj institutions as well as local 
development and social welfare agencie 
Government. The university serving 

affiliate itself with this Complex. T 
help in the development of the Complex through its 
faculty, students and technical resou 

be a memorandum of understanding be 
and the university on the one hand, and the Complex and 


the local body, on the other. The Complex 
parallel systems of 


its own self-monitoring system. i A 
monitoring through the university, pistrict Boar ee) 
body, resource agencies 


Education, local The Complex 


IET) etc. could coexist. 


vided with adequate intellectual resources 


(SCERT/SIE/D 
should be pro 
as well. 

se Educational Complexes may come 
oe i j inst itutions/local 


= In the long term, 
sibilities 


under the umbrella 
bodies. The details of devolt À 
at different tiers of education wi c 
upon the legal framework that may be designe 


State for the purpose- 
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The management of education in the Complexes should be 
the job of professionals, i.e. the teaching community, 
Various aspects like curriculum, syllabi, content and 
process, evaluation, monitoring, teacher training ang 
modes of delivery of education to different segment of 
the society will be the responsibility of the teaching 
community itself. 


In discharging this responsibility, teachers will 
closely interact with the community they are serving, 
In this arrangement, the quality of education will not 
be determined by a body of inspectors or functionaries 
external to the educational system. Consequently, 
education being directly in the hands of those for whon 
it is a matter of day-to-day concern, its quality 
should significantly improve. 


While the running of the Educational Complexes will be 
the joint concern of the community and the teachers who 
are internal to the system, their funding will 
necessarily come from the State Governments and other 
local bodies that may have jurisdiction. For the 
purpose of ensuring that the financial resources 
deployed by them really result in efficient delivery of 
education, the State Governments and the local bodies 
may interact with the Educational Complexes through 
District Boards of Education and Block-level and 
village-level Education Committees. These bodies will 


The Head of the educational institution, the Headmaster 
/Headmistress/Principal Shall have meaningfully 


pie i authority with the teachers being centre- 


The Educational € 
registered societie omplexes should be autonomous 


; S in structure ld be 
vested with the following powers: meee ey shou 
* 


To take decisions, 
which powers have 
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finance etc. 


* To organise professional orientation and updating 
of all the teachers and administrators, sO as to 
make them perform better on the job and to 

increase their sense of professionalism. 


* To develop suitable support materials and teaching 
aids. 
* To engage in mutual and on-going administrative 


and academic supervision of schools, through a 
systematic and agreed programme of action, 
using the resources of DIETs and SCERTs, where 


available. 

* To mobilise resources from within the community, 
to supplement and complement the Government 
grants. 

* To prepare and implement the action plans for 


universalisation of education, for those who come 
within the area of the Complex. 


$ To plan action programmes for adult and continuing 
education, aiming at functional education for all 
and where possible also literacy? and accordingly, 

to organise programmes of skill, aptitude and 
knowledge education for the various sections 1n 


the area of the Complex. 


dian Education Service 


s establishment of the Indian 


14.6.1 NPE, 1986 advocate 
‘ a service jn the following 


Education Service as an All-Indi 
words: 


structure in education will entail 
Indian Education service as an 
It will pring a n 


"A proper management 
the establishment of the 
All-India service. a 
perspective to this vital sector. The hee 
principles, functions and procedures of recruitmen bs 
this service will be decided in consultation with e 
state Governments". 
14.6.2 This was further elaborated in the Programme of Action 
as follows: 

an Indian Education service will 
ting a national 
n of education. Basic 
rocedures for recr itment to 


"The establishment 
be an essential 
perspective 
principles, 
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14.6.3 


this service will call for detailed consultation with 
the States so that the States adequately appreciate the 
need and benefit of this structure, particularly in the 
context of attracting talented personnel and giving 
them a stature commensurate with their 
responsibilities. Detailed proposal inclusive of 
alternate career paths for the cadre, processes of 
selection and induction of existing manpower engaged in 
education, arrangements for mobility and secondment 
vis-a-vis the academic system will require to be worked 
out in consultation with the State Governments". 


In order to examine the case for formation of the 


Indian Education Service, the Committee went into its whole 
history which is as follows: 


This service was first constituted in British India in 
the year 1886. It ceased to exist from 1924 as a 
result of the fact that education had become a 
'transferred' subject. In independent India the 
proposal to constitute the service was first made in 
1961. This followed, so to Say, the advice of the 
States Re-organisation Commiss ion (1955) for 
constitution of more All-India Services. Over the 
years, subsequently, thé need for creation of the IES 


has been urged repeatedly as per details furnished 
below: 


By -- 
National Integration Conference, 1961 
National Education Commission, 1964-66 
Rajya Sabha, 1965 


Chief Minister's Conference, 1965 


Ninth Education Ministers! Conference, Madras, 1966. 


National Commission on Teachers I, 1984. 


Estimates Committee of the Seventh Lok Sabha, 1983-84 


Sarkaria Commission, 1983-87 


NPE, 1986 (as already stated). 


In fact, duri 
; 1965, the Cabi rovegii 
proposal to introduce a law in the Beriiament. fo se 
; u 

zecessary amendments to Cehe ey TES by carrying & 


to the States a draft outline of the proposed service 
and obtaining responses there to from them. This bill, 
to amend the All-India Services Act was also introduced 
in the Lok Sabha in November, 1965, but it lapsed. The 
question of re-introduction of the Amendment Bill was 
considered by the Cabinet in 1968 which decided that no 
further action need be taken. : 


- The rationale for the creation of the Indian Education 
Service had been spelt out on various occasions by the 
above bodies in terms of modernisation of 
administration, securing national integration, checking 
narrow parochialism and divisive tendencies within the 
national system of education, efficient implementation 
of all-India policies, securing uniformity in approach 
to education and educational standards all over the 
country, interchange of experience between the Centre 


and the States etc. 


© With reference to the proposal 
Government of India, State Governments had responded 
differently. The response had ranged 
of the concept of the Service an 
regard to Lt. Reservations were largely on matters 
relating to encadrement of administrative posts at 
district level, inclusion of teaching and research 
posts, percentage of promotion quota for the State 
Service Officers, ignorance of regional languages on 
the part of the functionaries, autonomy of States etc. 


rt After the formulation of NPE, 1986, the CABE Sub- 
Committee on Management of Education constituted a 
group consisting of prof. Rais Ahmed, Prof. T.V. Rao, 
Shri V.P. Raghavachari and Prof. Satya Bhushan, 

e broad recommendations on the 


Director, NIEPA to prepar : - t 
t he service. Accordingly, it gave its 


1£-contained paper and presented 

Government in January, 1989. This was 

to have been discussed in a full meeting of the CABE. 

However, this has, not so far peon cay ier A 
j e Governmen Ate a 

also considered by th the matter after 


appropriate to take further action on A 
nA the final shape of the constitution amendment 


Bill concerning panchayat 


ects of the matter in its 
has come to the 


14.6.4 Having examined all asp 
ice need not be 


historical and current perspective the committee 
finding that creation of Indian Education serv 
pursued for the following reasons: 


f the case clearly brings out 


<d he very history o ngs 
aa nape have been strong Bearer valle in 
ers on its formation. This is 


various quart 


by the fact that even after introduction 


evidenced 
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of a Bill in the Lok Sabha for the purpose, it was 
allowed to lapse. 


* There have been negative responses from the 
States in the past not merely on grounds of 
administrative details regarding encadrement of 
functionaries at various levels, but on grounds 
of autonomy of States as well. 


* Even the Education Commission 1964-66 recommended 
constitution of the service only in a modified 
forum, that is, by creation of a cadre of 
educational administrators, teaching and research 
functionaries in universities and colleges being 
excluded. (For these functionaries the Commission 
recommended reasonable parity in scales of pay 
with those meant for educational administrators 
under the proposed Service). In any case, 
functionaries of the Indian Administrative 
Service, as of now, are being deployed from time 
to time as educational administrators at the State 
and Central level. 


The basic approach of the Committee being one of 
strongly advocating decentralised mechanisms; it 


is unable to Support the concept of an All-India 
Service for Education. 


14.6.5 y However, there should be arrangements for involvement 
of academics at all stages of educational administration. In the 


Overnment of India. This 
constitutes about 36 per cent of the total strength of the staff 
of the Department of Education at these levels (It may be 


: By operati } uitment 
rules governing this EE 2 Sees erate recr 


and short term contracts from 
ground including universities, 
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jeoonmendation 


Instead of creating the Indian Education Service, 


£ Educational Advisory Service should be created in the 
ael of the Government of India. (In the 
er of posts should be operated 


cadres © 
states On the mo 
government of India, larger numb: 
under the Advisory Service.) 


Involvement of Voluntary organisations 


14.7.1 As per NPE, non-governmen 
including that of social activist groups is to be encouraged and 
financial assistance provided to them. The POA says that 
voluntary agencies and social activist groups will be involved in 
amuch larger scale for the successful completion of programmes 
likes elementary education including non-formal education, ECCE, 

While the 


adult education, education for the disabled etc. 
luntary organisations and 


Committee also does look upon vo 

activist groups as expressions of p 1's own initiatives and 
instrument of social change, it does not look upon them as mere 
implement ing agencies of government for undertaking officially 
sponsored individual schemes and programmes. 


+ and voluntary effort 


has been operating 
i the areas of 


A i Re) The Department of Education 
ion, higher 


fifteen schemes involving voluntary 
adult education, school educat 
education value education, boo 
and international co-operation. 

amount of Rs. 12.78 crores was released to 1646 voluntary 
agencies, implementing programmes in the above mentioned areas. 
Bulk of these agencies are OP in the areas of adult 
education (670) and language development (909) - In terms of 
financial assistance released, the pighest share es 


voluntary agencies in the area of adult education. 
total grant of Rs-12.78 crores released during 1987-88, an amount 
eased to voluntary agencies in the 


Fy Rs. 9.44 crores was rel 
adult education sector. 


puring the year 1987-88, 


s of the above nature for 


ation through voluntary agencies is 
be taken to see that the same does 


it of these institutions or distract 
nartered courses of action. 


14.7.3 while liberal flow of fund 


ee people's particip 
i con care shoulc¢ 
E dilute the voluntary Spir 

em from their originally © 


Recomm ; 
endation 
ation of voluntary 


in articip 
In the mak na of sene a $ for the Government to 


agencies, the pref hould be 

referred ath sho t : A 
respond to the ferri ives o untary organisations, Wies 
reference to their own programmes, an voluntary ag 
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being mobilised to respond to patternised Government programmes, 
At the same time, it is equally important that voluntary groups 
realise the adverse impact that receiving large scale funds from 
government and foreign sources is likely to have on their own 
voluntary character. Transparency in the working of voluntary 
agencies should be ensured in order to make them accountable to 
the community. For this purpose, a system of social audit 
should be established. Decentralised mechanisms for monitoring 
the work of voluntary agencies at the local levels should 
be evolved. 


Co-ordination and convergence services 


14-82 In the context of decentralised management, 
coordination between the Department and agencies connected with 
education and convergence of services rendered by them are very 
vital in bringing about orderly development of education. It is 
in the context of these elements of decentralisation namely 
coordination and convergence of services that the concept of 


human resource development as envisaged in the NPE has been 
examined by the Committee. 


14.8.2 Even before the formulation of NPE, 1986 the Ministry 
of Human Resource Development had been formed (September, 1985) 
under the charge of a senior Cabinet Minister. Portfolios having 
immediate relevance to human resource development, namely, 
Education, Youth Affairs & Sports and Women & Child Development 
headed by separate Secretaries to the Government of India were 
assigned to him. Yet another Secretary (Planning & Coordination) 


under the Minister of H.R.D. who was referred to as Secretary, 
H.R.D. by informal rules of practice, 


14.8.3 The objective of t 
would seem to have been the 


14.8.4 Prior to the i i 
Resource Development ena. to, one 


Chairmanshi ; _ a been consti nder the 
mann OF 8he Prine Minister (1985-86). abers of this 
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committee were Ministers of Human Resource Development, 
Labour, Health & Family Welfare and Welfare, and 


jgriculture. i _ Far 
t chairman, Planning Commission. The terms of reference of 


i) To consider all aspects of policies and programmes 
impinging directly on the development of human resource 
and its potential, and to review their implementation. 


lines for incorporation of a 


ii) To evolve broad guide 
development approach in various 


definite human resource 
sectoral plans- 


jot) TO consider specific programmes of Ministries/ 
Departments relating to human resource development and 
to suggest steps to obtain optimum results. 


iv) To assess th response of States to these policies and 
programmes and suggest appropriate measures for better 
development and utilisation of human resource. 


mobilising non-governmental 


v) To consider the problems in 
human resource 


organisations in programmes relating to 
development. 


special programmes for socially and 


vi) To consider s | 
taged and physically handicapped 


economically disadvan 
sections of the society. 


terms of reference given to tne 
would also bring out that the 
intention of the Government was clearly to bring about 
coordination between the various pepartments/Ministries engaged 
in some aspect or the other of human resource development coming 


within the areas of their competence: 


14.8.5 The above mentioned 
Cabinet Committee on H.R.D. 


14.8.6 The Cabinet Committe a not meet at all. 
Coordination between the variou in the Ministry 5° 
resource development through convergence 
of services rendered by them is also not seen to have taken place 
effectively. This is reflecte ple fact that the 
parameters of NPE, 1986 “relating to Early Childhood Care and 
Education (ECCE), Youth affairs & Sports and. Culture remar 
Unfulfiliea. Eartiet nommi i of Education used to 
Operate a scheme for providing ce to ECE centres. With 
reference to the NPE 1986 stipulation tha 
pe nurated with the Integrated C 
(ae this scheme was tra 

Child Development. That Departm 
a Seton of īcps as such to co 
ie larger allocations 
omponent of activities, has no 
education by itself significantly thoug 
expansion of the ECE scheme- 


ent concentratin 


ver larger areas (as distinct 


any specific 
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14.8.7 The fact that coordination as between the Department 
of Education on the one hand and Departments of Culture, Youth 
Affairs & Sports on the other has not been brought about 
pursuant to paras 8.1 to 8.3 and 8.22 of NPE has already been 
brought out in the chapter on ‘Content and Process of Education!, 


Recommendation 


The Ministry of H-.R.D. should undertake a serious 
review of the situation regarding inter-departmental coordination 
to bring about convergence of services coming within the purview 
of the individual departments under the Ministry. The Ministry 
should also lay down specific modalities of bringing about this 
co-ordination and convergence of services. An appropriate 
institutionalised mechanism should be created for the purpose by 
the Ministry. Interdepartmental coordination should percolate 
down to the grass root levels for the purpose of bringing about 
convergence of services, particularly, for facilitating girls! 
universalisation of elementary education through support services 
such as provision of access for them to water, fodder and fuel. 


Central Institutions: Functioning style 


14.9.0 Educational management within the Government is to be 
viewed afresh in the new decentralised perspective proposed 
above. All major resource institutions and standard setting 


agencies at the Central, State or District level may redefine 
their respective roles so as to strengthen institutional 
capabilities at the local levels all along the line, rather than 
building themselves up into remote control agencies. 


pirennetana a (It is keeping this in view that recommendations 
n ERT given in the relevant chapters for local area planning 

ers such as formulation of curriculum packages, 
preparation of designs 


A and courses for Vv i tion 
i i ; oc education, 
designing of university level courses ete) SAN 
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centrall sponsored Schemes 


4.10-2 The NPE, having invited attention to the Constitution 
ynendment , 1976, ; including Education in Concurrent List, has 
spelt out its implications as substantive, financial and 
amministrative. It has also called for a new sharing of 
responsibility between the Union Government and the States 
(para 3.13) Having mentioned that the resources, to the extent 
possible, would be raised by mobilising donations calling upon 
the beneficiary communities to maintain school buildings and 
supply consumable and effecting savings by efficient use of 
facilities, the Policy has emphasised (para i122) that the 
government and the community in general would find funds for the 


crucial programmes. 
14.10.2 Pursuant to the Policy and POA, several important 


centrally Sponsored Schemes were taken up, particulars of which 
are presented in the following Table: 
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Table i 


Name of the Scheme 


Outlay approved 
for the Seventh 
Plan (for three 
years 1987-88 


Assistance made _ 
available to the _ 
States during 

the Seventh Plan 


to 1989-90) (for three years 


1987-88 to 
1989-90) 
ra Ot geen Aes. crores) eal 
Operation Blackboard 742.25 373.32 
Restructuring and reorganisa- 38.40 ) 
tion of teacher education ) 
Establishment of DIETS 288.59 ; 4 
Strengthening of Secondary 132.19 i tige 
Teacher Training Institutes ) 
Strengthening of SCERTs 2.00 
Non-formal Education 230.45 92.46 
Environment education 37.50 2671 
Science Education 161.18 78.61 
Vocationalisation 409.84 125.65 
Education technology 115.90 28.95 
National Literacy Mission 340.00 159.24 
Total... 2,498.28 T 966.67 


14.10.3 When the question o 
Centrally Sponsored Schemes ca 
the Committee, particularly 
approach to bring about decen 
behalf of the Government the f 
urged for their continuance: 


f justifiability of continuance of 
me up for detailed consideration in 
in the context of its general 
tralised planning modalities, on 
ollowing points were very strongly 


A group of i SA $ r by 
a Comittee of the ba aia Committee) constituted 


Centrally Sponsored Scheme 


A i -going 
ones, in the area of Bancat’. Particularly the on-g 


tion. 
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t In any case, the situation is not one of any over- 
centralisation. The on-going Centrally Sponsored 
Schemes account for an annual outlay of over Rs.300 

crores. This is only 2% of the overall national outlay 
of Rs.14,000 crores per annum Plan and Non-plan for 


Education. 


centrally sponsored Schemes are confined to the crucial 
areas of elementary and school education. There are no 
centrally Sponsored Schemes for Higher and Technical 
Education sectors. 


-= Earlier experience with the States in leaving education 
programmes to be funded by them without support from 
Centrally sponsored schemes showed that in crucial 
areas like vocationalisation of school education, no 
progress had been made. Education always tended to get 
relegated to background in the process of Plan 
formulation and budgeting by the states with the result 
that adequate resources were not being given for 
crucial areas. States most often ended up by providing 
for minimal expansions, virtually no maintenance of 
school infrastructure and mere payment of salaries to 
teachers and non-teaching staff. 


= The Sarkaria Commission has specifically supported the 
continuance of the Centrally Sponsored Schemes. 


14.10.4 While Centrally sponsored Schemes may or may not be 
justifiable from the point of view of achieving the objectives of 
universalisation of elementary education, removal of educational 
disparities etc., in the overall framework of the Committee's 


recommendation for decentralisation and on account of the 
emphasis laid on ‘local area planning' by A, 
Plan Approach Document approved by the Nat 


Council, the Committee is unable 1 
continuance. However, the Committee is also conscious of the 
fact that sudden aisruption of the initiatives already taken in 
crucial areas should be avoided. AS 4 rule of practice, the 
Centrally Sponsored Schemes run for 4 full five year plan period. 
The on-going centrally sponsored Schemes started in pursuance of 


NPE, 1986 have been effectively under implementation only for a 
i ress in the National Development 


period of two years. In his add t í I 
Council meeting in June, 1989 the Union Finance Minister 
suggested classification of the Centrally sponsored Schemes into 
the following three categories for 
their future implementation: 


a) Those which are to be continued; 


should be transferred 
thout any conditions; and 


i the State 
b) those which to 
Governments wi 
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i d to the ş | 
c those which should be transferre tate 
) Governments with funds being provided on an earmark 
basis - that is, without flexibility to the State 
Governments for diverting the funds for expenditure on 
other schemes. 


Recommendations: 


The on-going Centrally Sponsored Schemes started in 
pursuance of NPE, 1986 have been under implementation only for 
two years. They may continue till end of 1992-93. The status of 
implementation of these schemes may be reviewed well before the 
end of that year. In any case, no new Centreally Sponsored 
Schemes may be initiated unless they be for the purpose of 
securing decentralisation of education management at a grass-root 


14.10.5 The Committee has viewed education as a process that 
can make progress only if the people are empowered. The 
teachers, students, the academics and the community will have 
constant interfac at every level and process of education. This 


is true of non-formalising the formal educational system, 
vocationalisation of school educati 


change, pressing the technical educati 
the community imparting adult education etc. s 


communities, languages and cultural traditions. It is keeping 
- esigned its suggestions for 

particular mention should be 
the Policy” ae the proposed modifications to 


= Decentralisation of plannin tation 
monitoring. < Jg and implemen 


Empowerment of the community, Particularly women. 


- A fair ana equitable deal f 


i o: heduled 
Tribes, women, the r Scheduled Castes/Sc 


handicapped and minorities. 


“i Participation by wia i in 
Process of education” e ranging groups of people in 
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functional autonomy for academic institutions and their 
staff. 
s built into the system will invest it with 


The above feature 
e resilience required to respond to fast changing developments. 
m will also operate as self-triggering mechanisms which would 
mke the system dynamic and work. 
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CHAPTER 15 


RESOURCES FOR EDUCATION 


Background 


15: L0 Education has tended to be given comparatively lower 
priority in the matter of sectoral allocation of resources, 
Allocation for education cannot be wholly treated either as 
investment outlay or as consumption outlay. Gestation Period for 
investment in education to yield results is also too long, 
Difficulties are encountered in accurately estimating or 
quantifying the returns on investment in education. Reason jg 
that the functional relationship between inputs and outputs in 
education is indeterminate. The net result is that, in India 
also as in other developing economies, education is treated as a 
social service sector and often gets for itself only the residual 
resources after allocations to the so-called productive sectors, 


1552750 Though education has been in the Concurrent List in the 
Constitution since 1976, it remains primarily a State activity, 


and compulsory education is expected to be provided by the States 
for all children upto 14 years of age. In most States education 
is free in the entire school stage. Upto class XII education is 
free for girls in all the States. The fee structure for higher 
education in the colleges and universities has virtually remained 
unchanged for many years. The pattern of educational development 
has, consequently, come to be dependent on the availability of 
Public resources for education. On account of increasing 
resource crunch, however, share of Education in plan allocations 
has been declining over the years. Allocations have come to be 


sub-optimal. Table 3 below may be seen for share of Education in 
Five Year Pian outlays/expenditures. 
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t Picture Regarding Funding of Education in India 


presen 


assee Education is now funded by various sources - Central 
and State Governments, local bodies and private contributions. 
rce-wise contribution of finance to Education in India 


Data on sou : 
they are available) are furnished in Table 1 below : 


(as far as 


Table 1 


sgource-wise Contribution of Finances to Education in India 


(percent) 


Government Sector 
Central and State 57.10 68.00 75.60 80.00 


Governments 


Local Governments 

(Zilla Parishads, 

Municipalities, 

Panchayats) 10.90 6.50 5.70 5.00 


Private Sector 


Fees 20.40 11.20 12.80 12.00 
Endowments etc. 11.60 8.30 5.90 3.00 
Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


Note : Figures in brackets - in crores of rupees. 


Source : Education in India: and Planning Commission for the 
year, 1980-81, quoted in NIEPA Journal July, 


October, 1987. 

m the above Table that the Central 
t for the bulk of the funding of 
f the private sector is quite 
t negligible. 


15.3.2 It may be seen fro 
and State Governments accoun 
Education in India. The share oO 
small and that of local bodies almos 
15.4.1 Presented in the following Table is the picture 


regarding Central and State share in Plan expenditure : 
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Table 2 


Contribution of Centre and the States to Plan 


Expenditure on Education in India 


(percentage) 

Five Year Plan Central State AA Total is 

Govt. Govt. 
First (im ci ae TP ig vod aa 75 100 (153) 
Second 25 AS 100 (273) 
Third 26 74 100 (589) 
Fourth 33 67 100 (823) 
Fifth 30 70 100 (930) 
Sixth 30 70 100 (2945) 
Seventh 37 63 100 (6383) 
Note : Figuress in () are in crores of rupees 
Source : Five Year Plans 
15.4.2 The above Table would show that during the Fifth and 


Sixth Plans, Central share Came down from the level of the Fourth 


Plan." \O£% course, during the Seventh Plan, the share has 
increased, 


15.5.0 More often, 


ea Plan expendi i the 
original outlays as may be 3 ture is lesser than 


seen from the following Table. 
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Table 3 


pifferences* between Plan outlays and expenditure in Education 


Plan 


Fourth 


Fifth 


Sixth 


Seventh 


Source 


(Rupees in crores) 


Outlay Expenditure Column Column (4) 
B (2) =(3) as % of (2) 
2 3 4 ae eee aie 
170 153 ae a ae 
(17.2) (7.9) 
177 273 +96 +54.23 
(6.2) (5.8) 
560 589 +29 +5.20 
(75:5) (6.9) 
822 786 =36) -4.40 
(5.2) (5.0) 
1284 930 -354 -27.60 
(3.3) (3.2) 
2524 2835 +311 +12.30 
(2.6) (2.6) 
3230 2998 -232 -7.20 
(3.9) (3.6) 


() % to total plan outlay/expenditure. 


Difference occurred on account of more or less 
resources made available through the annual plans 
during the Plan periods and also on account of 


actual performance. 


ucation and Allied Statistics; 


A Handbook of Ed 
d Department of Education, 


Economic Survey 1984-85 an 
Ministry of HRD. 
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15.6.1 The following Table brings out the position regarding 
Centre-State partnership in financing non-plan expenäitre on 
Education : 


Table 4 


Centre-State Partnership in Financing 
Non-Plan Expenditure on Education 


(percent) 
Five Year Plan Central Govt. State Govt. Total 
Second 14 86 100 (577) 
Thira 16 84 100 (1056) 
Fourth 4 96 100 (4820) 
Fifth 6 94 100 (8009) 
Sixth 6 94 100 (23434) 
Seventh 6 94 100 (44913) 
Note : Figures in () are in crores of rupees. 
Source : Department of Education, Ministry of Human Resource 

Development. 

15.6.2 


The above Table would show that the share of the 
Central Government in non-plan expenditure has come down to 6% 


during the Sixth Five Year Plan, State Governments! share having 
gone upto 94%. 


15.7.0 While the share of Education i is 
+ in the revenue budget 1 
reasonably high, on the Capital side its share is almost 


negligible. The share of Education j a 
n in Central budget as 

pereen aaa of Revenue and Capital expenditure is only 1.7%. In 

e budgets of States and UTs, the share is 18.9%. In this 

context, the following Table may be seen : ; 
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Table 5 
pudget Expenditure (actual) on Education by Education 
and other Departments, 1985-86 
— = Faanditucs |) fotal expenditure % of 
(Rs. in crores) on all sectors total 
(Rs. in crores) Budget 
centre 
Revenue 528.50 33384.00 1.6 
capital - 8899.60 - 
loans and advances 2.93 13807.15 - 
Total 531.43 56090.75 0.9 
; & Uni R i ; 
Revenue 6928.47 33707.41 $ 20.6 
Capital 114.24 5064.30 2.3 
Loans and advances 11.83 3711.29 0.3 
Total 7054.54 42483.00 16.6 
Total 
Revenue 7456.97 67091.41 ibe 
Capital 114.24 13963.90 0.8 
Loans and advances 14.76 17518.44 0.1 
Total 7585.97 Ee e AE Sa 
i budgeted expenditure On istry of 


1985-86 (Department of 
Human Resource Development) 


15.8.1 The total central and State Plan expenditure has also 
been falling. It was only 3.55% for the seventh plan. The Table 
below may be seen for data on intra-sectoral resource allocation 
for Education during the various plans + 
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Tabie 6 


Intra-Sectoral Resource allocation for Education in the 
Five Year Plans (Centre and States) 


(Figures in crores of rupees) - (Figures in brackets are in $) 
4 , | 
EXPENDITURE Outlay 
1st 2nd 3rd Plan 4th 5th :6th 7th 
Plan Plan Plan Holiday Plan Plan :Plan Plan + 
Elementary* 85 95 201 75 239 317 906 1830 
(56) (35) (34) (24) (30) (35) (36) (29) 
Secondary** 20 51 103 53 140 156 398 1000 
(13) (19) (18) (16) (18) (17) (16) (16) 
University 14 48 87 77 195 205 486 750 
PED) (18) (15) (24) (25) (22) (19) aaa 
Other General 14 ~ 30 73 37 106 127 457 2121 
(9) (10) (12) (12) (14) (14) (18) (33) 
Total General 133 224 464 241 680 805 2247 Sag 
(87) (82) (79), (785 (87) (88) (890 (89) 
Technical 20 49 125 81 106 107 278 682 
(13) (18) (21) (25) (13) (12) (11) Gy) 
Grand Total 153 273 589 322 786 912 2524 6383 
(100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) 
% to, total 
plan outlay 7.86 5.83 6.87 4.86 5.04 3.27 2.59 3.55 
Note ; * includes Pre-school education 


** includes teacher education, 


+ Draft 


Source E A Handbook o 
Seventh Five 


Social education (youth ser 


F Education and Allied statistics and 


Year 


Plan 


_ The picture reflected by the above Table is : 
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15.8.2 The share of Elementary Education has come down from 
the level of 56% in First Plan to 29% in the Seventh Plan. The 
share Of Secondary Education has remained somewhat stable with 

1 differences - between 13% and 18%. Higher (College and 


rgina n 
miyersitY Educaion) has expanded over the years - from 9% during 
{ne First Plan to 22% in the Fifth Plan. (Of course, share of 
Higher Education as a percentage of outlay during the Sixth and 


geventh Plans has come down to the levels of 19% and 12% 
respectively) è 
The status of household expenditure on Education in 


15.9.1 
India is reflected in the following Table. 
Table 7 
Household Expe ture c ° n å 
Expenditure Per Capita Total as tage 
(in Rs. Crores) Expenditure in Rs. of GNP 
At current At 1970-71 At current At 1970-71 
prices prices prices prices 
1970-71 896 896 16.6 16.6 2.05 
1976 1253 844 20.6. 13.9 1.9 
1981 1928 817 28.4 12.0 2,1 
1982-83 2568 896 36.2 12.6 2.21 
Rate of 9.2 (o) 6.7 (-)2.4 
Growth % 
Source : National Accounts Statistics (Central Statistical 
organisátion) -STRT S ea E AE TAA S a 
15.9.2 The above Table shows that at constant prices, growth 
of household expenditure between 1970-71 and 1982-83 has been 
nil. Per capita household expenditure has, in fact, had a 


negative rate of growth. 


Resources for Education as envisaged in the National Policy on 


Education, 1986 


Education, 1986 spells out the 


15.10, i i on 
1 The National Policy r Education as follows : 


approach to mobilisation of resouces fo 


ommittee of 1964 
of 1968 and prac 


f -66, the National 
"The Education C tically all others 


Education Policy 
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concerned with education have stressed that the 
egaliterian goals and the practical, development 
oriented objectives of Indian society can be realise 
only by making investments in education of an order 
commensurate with the nature and dimensions of the 
task. 


"Resources, to the extent possible, will be raised by 
mobilising donations, asking the beneficiary 
communities to maintain school buildings and supplies 
of some consumables, raising fees at the higher levels 
of education and effecting some savings by the 
efficient use of facilities. Institutions involved with 
research and the development of technical and 
scientific manpower should also mobilize some funds by 
levying a cess or charge on the user agencies, 
including Goverment departments, and entrepreneurs. All 
these measures will be taken not only to reduce the 
burden on State resources but also for creating a 
greater sense of responsibility within the educational 
system. However, such measures will contribute only 
marginally to the total funding.. The Government and the 
community in general will find funds for such 
programmes as the universalisation of elementary 
education; liguidating illiteracy, equality of access 
to educational opportunities to all sections throughout 
the country; enhancing the social relevance, quality 
and functional effectiveness of educational programmes; 
generating knowledge and developing technologies in 
scientific fields crucial to self-sustaining economic 
development; and Creating a critical consciousness of 
the values and imperatives of national survival. 


"The deliterious consequences of non-investment or 
inadequate investment in education are indeed very 
serious. Similarly, the cost of neglecting vocational 
and technical education and of research is also 
unacceptable. Sub-optimal performance in these fields 
could cause irreparable damage to the Indian economy. 
The network of institutions set up from time to time 
Since Independence to facilitate the application of 
science and technology would need to be substantially 


and expeditiously updated i somi 
e erpa y upd , Since they are fast becoming 


"In view of these imperatives, education will be 


treated as a crucial area o nvestment for natio 
T; e 
development and survival. 


Education, 1968 had laid dow 
education be graduall 
expenditure of 
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While the actual requirements will be computed from 
time to time on the basis of monitoring and review, the 
outlay on education will be stepped up to the extent 


plan. It will be ensured that from the Eighth Five 
year Plan onwards, it will uniformly exceed 6 per cent 


of the National Income." 


yational Policy on Education, 1986 and centre-state partnership 


in gpducation 


15.10.2 In the following words, the National Policy on 
Rducation, 1986, calls for a "Meaningful" partnership between the 
centre and the States in regard to Education. 


"The constitutional Amendment of 1976, which included 
Education in the concurrent List, was a far-reaching 
step whose implications ~ substantive, financial and 
administrative = require 4 new sharing of 
responsibility between the Union Government and the 
states in respect of this vital area of national life. 
While the role and responsibility of the States in 


regard to edu 
the Union Government would accept 4 larger 
responsibility to reinforce the national and 
integrative character of education, to maintain quality 
and standards (including those of the teaching 
profession at all levels), tO study and monitor the 
educational requirements of the country as 
regard to manpower for development, to cater to the 
f research and advanced study, 
l1 aspects of education, CU 
Resource Development and, in general, 
excellence at all levels of the educational pyramid 
throughout the country. Concurrency z 
partnership which is at once meaningful 
challenging: the National policy will be oriented 
towards giving effect to it in letter and spirit." 


internationa 


Funding for Education according to Envisaged perspective & 


Strategies 

15.11.12 The perspective for Education, as for other Sectors, 
has been presented upto the year 2000 A.D. by the seventh plan 
document under the chapter on "Development perspective: Towards 


the year 2000" as follows: 


F. “gy the year 2000, jlliteracy would be eliminated and 
universal elementary education would have been provided 
It is expected 


for all children upto the age of 14. 

that drop-outs in the age group 6 ie would be reduced 
to negligible levels. gxtensive provision would be made 
for continuing an ducation and use © 
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modern communication technology. There wilde he 
substantial vocationalisation of secondary education p 
the turn of the century. Non-formal education using a 
variety of means and methods, including Video 
technology and computers, would play a Significant 
role." 


15.11.2 The Seventh Plan document lays down the strategy ang 
pattern of growth of Education as follows: 


=- "Enrolment in elementary education (Class I-VIII) is 
expected to increase by 25 million and cover 92 per 
cent of the population in the age-group 6-14 years by 
1989-90. In addition, non-formal systems will be used 
to bring closer the objective of universalisation of 
elementary education. Secondary school enrolment is 
expected to go up by 5 million partly through better 
utilisation of existing schools, and with a special 
emphasis on vocationalisation. Special efforts will be 
made to improve the quality of education. As part of 
this drive, model schools will be set up in each 
district to impart quality education to promising 
children, Particularly those coming from rural areas. 
Adult literacy programmes will be pursued with the 
objective of covering all illitertes in the age-group 
15-35 by 1990. In higher education and technical 


education, the emphasis will be on consolidation and 
improvements in quality." 


ic e sion 
15.22.21 Though Education is Conventionally treated as a 
developmental sector 


, the Eighth Finance Commission considered it 


the purpose of upgradation, Physical norms were followed by that 
Commission. 
15.12.2 The State Gov 


Finance Commission aggregat 


SR conversion of Single 
schools, provision of adequate i i à 

l n 20) nspectin staff an 
administration facilities. The Ministry Aino assessed the 
financial requirements for thi 


par ini Schools constitute t 

r ucation system. Presently 1,85 i = 
; 1,666 primary schoo 

accounting for 40.88 per cent of an number of 
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primary schools in all the 22 States are functioning in 
thatched huts, tents, etc. We have decided that the 
States in which the percentage of primary schools 
without pucca buildings exceeds 40 per cent, should be 
helped with upgradation outlays to bring down the 
percentage of such primary schools to the all-India 
average, i.e. 40 per cent. We have assumed a unit cost 
of Rs. 40,000 for a school building of two class-rooms. 
We have added 30 per cent to the unit cost for the hill 
States. We have thus allocated Rs. 164.39 crores for 
the construction of 38,946 additional school buildings 
in 11 States to bring them to the all-India average of 
60 per cent building satisfaction in respect of primary 


schools. 


"Another facet of the education sector, which caused us 
concern, was the preponderance of single-teacher 
primary schools in some States. Out of the 4,54,213 
primary schools in the 22 States, 1,65,848 schools 
function as single-teacher schools. Thus, they form 


36.5 per cent of the total number of primary schools. 


we have decided to extend our support to those States 


where the proportion of single-teacher schools exceeds 
35 per cent, which is the all-India average. The States 
wherein the proportion of single-teacher primary 
schools exceeds 35 per cent are Andhra Pradesh, 
Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Karnataka, 
Madhya Pradesh, Mahrashtra, Meghalaya, Orissa, 
Rajasthan and Tripura. We have provided outlays for the 
appointment of 45,255 additional teachers to bring 
these States to the all-India level. In the computation 
of upgradation outlays, we have adopted State specific 
emolument-levels for each of the 11 States. We have 
thus provided Rs.122.01 crores. with this provision, it 
should be possible to raise the number of primary 
schools with two teachers or more, in the 11 States, to 
65 per cent, which is the all-India average. We have 


provided a total sum of Rs.286.40 crores for 


upgradation of the education sector." 


15.12.3 The upgradation grants were also to be monitored, as 


Per the i he Eighth Finance Commission. The 
reconnendal iia . 4 State-level and Central 


monitoring mechanisms suggested were 
level nban committees of inter-departmental/ 
inter-Ministerial nature, the former headed by chief Secretaries 
aq States and the latter being convene 
The Central level Empowered Committee w. 1 
in terms of teanal ii grants from one perena to oe APE 
Sach i ets depending upon 

sector, alter physical targ p Release of money 


Prices i i ical norms etc. 
or alterations in Piy ccount advance; 30% after 


Was designed to be 10% as initial on a 
receipt pe intimation regarding institutional arrangements; and 


he balance according to actual physical progress. 
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15.12.4 Upgradation assistance provided to the State 
Governments as per the recommendations of the Eighth Finance 
Commission has been confined to four years commencing from 1985- 
86, A detailed statement of release of assistance to the State 
Governments for upgradation in terms of provision of Schoo] 
buildings and teachers may be seen in Table 8 below: 
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Table 8 
STATEMENT OF RELEASE OF ASSISTANCE FOR UPGRADATION OF SCHOOLS 
BASED ON RECOMMBNDATIONS OF THE VIII FINANCE COMMISSION 
1985-86 10 0 1987-88 81-88 


(Rs. lakhs) 


1987-88 


|, Indbra Pradesh 


i, Assan 
}, Bihar 968.80 z - + 802: 304.36 z S = + 1214.29: ~ 
{, Goa = = : TE S 1; w: = 


j, Himachal Pradesh 
i Jamu & Rashwir 
1. Madhya Pradesh 

1, Manipur 

f, Meghalaya 

1. Nagaland 


Il, Orissa 1600 : 16.08 : 


: meld: 


M. Rajasthan 
1). Tripura 
Il, West Bengal 


TOTAL ALL STATES 11743) £128.32 : 


SOURCE : Finance Commission Wing, Ministry of Finance 
P = Physical Unit - Buildings/Teachers in nuabers 
P = Pinancial - Amounts released in lakhs of rupees 


À summary of actual release of assistance is furnished in the 
Nile below: 
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Table 9 


Upgradation assistance for Education based on 
recommendations of Eighth Finance Commission 


(Rupees in crores) (1985-86 to 1987-88) 

CD ae aa a oa ton 
1985-86 to 1987-88 
capia a E a a 
Revenue = 1.63 12.84 14.47 
Tota a oie. oh ere a 113.15 @, 
Source : Finance Commission Division, Ministry of Finance 
@ : includes on account payments. 


been only of the order of Rs.119 crores including on account 
payments. In physical terms the States were helped, during the 
three year period, to Provide over 30,000 teachers and over 3,000 
school buildings as may be seen from the Table below: 
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a a a e a a o o a E E OO N A A A Oaa 
a 


Table 10 


Number of teachers and buildings provided under upgradation 


assistance for Education based on recommendations of the 


Eighth Finance Commission 


( Units in numbers ) 


1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 Total for 
1985-86 to 1987-88 
a. | | MME ek ce NSS 30233 
Buildings = 1870 1302 3172 
Source: Finance Commission Division, Ministry of Finance. 
15,12.6 As has been brought out earlier, the Eighth Finance 


Commission had recommended upgradation assistance for putting up 
school buildings based on an estimate of Rs.40,000 per school 
building. Subsequently, in the three year period from 1985-86 to 
1987-88 there was cost escalation. The Empowered Committee in the 
Ministry of Finance itself - in two spells - allowed an 
escalation of costs for putting up school buildings to the extent 
of 50% (30% initially in 1985-86 and 20% later in March, 1988). 
Consequent on this, the number of buildings that could be 
provided with upgradation assistance over these three years came 
down from the level orginally envisaged when the Eighth Finance 
Commission gave its recommendations. 


ecommendations of the Ninth Finance Commission in its first 


report (1989-90) and second report (1990-95 


15.12.7 The cost of upgradation of standards of administration 
so far as it concerns education as per the proposals furnished by 
the States to the Ninth Finance Commission was of the order of 
Rs.1723.21 crores. In its first report the Commission indicated 
that it was making available to the States grants for completion 
of the task which was likely to remain unfulfilled by 1988-89 out 
of that charted by the Eighth Finance Commission for the five 
Years 1984-89. The Commission found that the physical targets as 
regards upgradation of capital works having been escalated to the 


extent of 30% for the three year period 1985-88 and 50% for the 
Year 1988-89. On this basis the Ninth Finance pona paion 
or e 


recommended in its first report a financial provision : h 
Year 1989-90 for upgradation of standards of administration in 
he area of education to the extent of Rs.41.92 crores. Over and 
above this the Ninth Finance Commission in its first report also 
recommended a financial provision of Rs.200 crores for 
qualisation of social and community services for elementary 
Sducation - specifically considering that provision of school 
Uildings under Operation Black Board from the NREP and RLEGP 


s h 
Surces to be inadequate. 
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15.12.8 In its second report (for 1990-95) the Ninth Finance 
Commission has followed the normative approach according to which 
needs and capacities of different governments are assessed 
normatively and such normative assessments are taken as the basis 
far determining the volume and pattern of federal transfers, go 
for as education is concerned the factors that have been taken 
into consideration for the purpose of assessing expenditure are 
the following: 


Primary Education 


- Expenditure per child in the age group of 6-10 (taken 
as a dependent variable). 


- Proportion of enrolment in primary stage to. the 
population in the age group 6-10. 


- Student-teacher ratio in primary stage. 


- Differences in the average salaries of primary school 
= teachers across the States. 


- Price difference across the States. 


Secondary Education 


- The expenditure on secondary education per child in the 
age group of 11-18 (taken as a dependent variable). 


- Enrolment in secondary stage as a proportion of 
children in the age group of 11-18. 


- Proportion of private unaided secondary schools to 
total number of schools. 


a Salary differences of trained graduate teachers in the 
States. 


Student-teacher ratio in the States. 


Higher Education 


Per capita expenditure on higher education. 


- Proportion of enrolment 


in hi education 
to total population. higher stages of 


Student-teacher ratio. 


Difference in price levels amongst States. 
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Population density and proportion of enrolment in 
private college to total enrolment. 


| 45,12.9 Based on the above parameters, econometric formulae 

| have been worked out, normative expenditures assessed with 
reference to them and built into the overall requirements of the 
states. Upgradation grants as per previous practices have not 
peen specifically recommended. 


15.12.10 The direct consequence of this is that allocation for 
Education from out of the grants-in-aid recommended by the 
Finance Commission would be dependent on the priority for 
Education assigned by the respective States. States may or may 
not assign adequate priority. If adequate priority is not 
assigned, from the point of view of Education there would be 
retrogression from the earlier practice of allowing specific 
upgradation grants tied to Education. In fact, Shri Justice 
A.S.Qureshi, Member of the Ninth Finance Commission, in his 
dissenting note, has made the following valid observations: 


"In our first Report, we had given the upgradation 
grants for improvement of certain beneficial services. 
We had also given grants for the special problems of 
the States. Those grants were separate and 
identifiable. The advantage of such grants is that they 
could be tied grants for specific purposes. It was 
possible to insist upon the performance relatable to 
the grants from the concerned States. In the present 
Report, we have departed from that practice and instead 
of giving upgradation grants or special problem grants 
they have been built in the requirements of the States 
in this regard which is assessed on normative basis by 
the use of econometric models and algebric formulae. 
In my opinion, this is not correct. We should have 
followed the same method as we followed in our first 
Report and should have recommended grants for special 
problems and upgradation of services, so as to make 
abundantly clear how much is given, for what purpose 
and to ascertain the compliance of the objectives of 


the grants." 


Strategies for raising resources 


15.13.1 As brought out elsewhere (Zeneguemmpeeera sectoral ly, 
allocations have shown a marked preference for nigi 
Education in spite of low rate of literacy, though over the six 


pna i lesser priority has been shown 
seventh plans, a comparatitaiy ETa TER to reach the level 


for Higher Education. Primary Edu A ‘ 
attained A the first plan. This pattern -> te select 
with the constitutional mandate for achieving Aa need for 
Elementary Education. Nor is ie consistent we Bae ation 
providing a meaningful vocational bias for Sc PA on se 
Continued high levels of investment in Higher returns from 
Contradictory to the results of studies "on 
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investment in Education which have brought out that lower levels 
of education have a higher average rate of return. Research 
findings are also to the effect that investment in lower levels 
of education contributes more to income distribution and 
reduction of poverty, besides to economic growth. 


15013..2 It is in the above background of ever increasing 
involvement of the Government in educational financing ang 
distortions in terms of intrasectoral priorities that 
mobilisation of resources and their deployment should be 
considered. 


£53113:53 Public expenditure on Educatin as a proportion of GNP, 
over the years, has been as indicated in the Table below which 
shows that while it has increased, as of 1986-87, it fell far 
short of 6%. 


Table 11 
Share of Education in GNP (%) 
1950-51 12 
1960-61 25 
1970-71 3%s1 
1984-85* Soh 
1985-86** 4.0 
1986-87@ 339 


*k Budget expenditure (Revised Estimates). 


@ Budget expenditure (Budget Estimates) . 


US ans), 5) India ranks 115th in 
in Education as a nen 


population of 10 crores and above 
barring Bangladesh. That India! ; 
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Table 12 


Expenditure on Education as % of GEF 
Expenditure on Ed cation as of GNP 


countr Groups 198 

Africa 4.9 Developed Nations 6.2 
america 6.4 Developing Nations 4. 3 
Asia 5.1 

Europe (incl USSR) 5.6 

Oceania 5.8 

Recommendations 


Recommenudc\- = 


i) The first step, therefore, should be to provide for at least 
6% of the GNP for Education which has not so far been provided, 
though this has been repeatedly urged for over quarter of a 
century. (The figure of 6% of GNP was suggested by the Education 
Commission 1964-66 on the basis that, that was the level of 
investment which had already been reached even by certain 
developing countries of Asia. An estimate of investment required 
for implementing the recommendations of the report of Education 
Commission 1964-66 was made. coincidentally, it was noted that 
this amount approximated to 6% of GNP. It had also been noted 


that the economic growth rate per annum for 20 years since then 
was envisaged at 6%. A quarter of a century has since passed by 
have come about in the economy - e 


considerable changes 
c e s viewi the 
oportion of GNP o) o ucation as on ate). Even 


ubstantially larger allocations for 
d state Governments. 
for itself may 


providing 6% of GNP means S 
Education in the budgets of the Central an 
(In this context, the following table which speaks 


be seen). 
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Table 13 
Share of Education in 


Five Year Plan Outlays/Expenditures (%) 


Plans Share of Education in Total 
Plan Outlays/Expenditure (3) 


First Five Year Plan 7 
Second Five Year Plan 5 
Third Five Year Plan 6 
Annual Five Year Plan 4.86 
Fourth Five Year Plan 5 
Fifth Five Year Plan 3 
Sixth Five Year Plan 2 
Seventh Five Year Plan 3 


ii) All technical and professional education should be made 
self-financing, education being viewed as involving the use of 
resources (inputs) that should be necessarily paid for by the 
beneficiaries as it confers on them greater employability 
(output). 


Other than public funding, the alternative methods of 
funding Higher Education are:- 


i) Graduate taxes 
ii) Increase in fees ana 
iii) Student loans 


Graduate taxes, if any, 
beneficiaries i.e., the users of s 
employers. However, the employers are likely to resist imposition 
of such taxes on grounds of economic viability of their own 
operations getting adversely affected. This is also likely to 


ment of the qualified. 


are to be imposed upon the 
ervices of graduates, namely 


institutes, tuition fees now Prevalent in educational 
institutions, by ana large, are those fixed many years ago. In 
pet eee from fees accounted for 20% of the total 
expenditure on education. This proportio down to 
5%. The following table brin cae Sera show. come 


gs out the pict ding low 
levels of fees charged in the University Syeten. pos eh 
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Table 14 
type of Higher Nature of Fee charged per annum 
Education courses 
Institution 
central — Under-graduate Between Rs.120/- in Banaras 
Universities level general Hindu University and Vishwa 
courses Bharati and Rs.180 in Delhi 
University. 
Central — Post-graduate Between Rs.144/- in Vishwa 
Universities level general Bharati and Rs.300/- to Rs.400/ 
courses in the North Eastern Hill 
University. 
| Central Professional Between Rs.120/- in Vishwa 
| Universities courses like Bharati and Rs.1,440/- in 
; B.Ed., LL.B etc. Delhi University. 
Í 
State Under-graduate Between Rs.40/- to Rs.180/- 
Universities level general in Rajasthan University and 
courses. Rs.400/- in Gujarat, Bombay & 
Nagpur Universities. 
State Post-graduate Between Rs.100/- to Rs.200/- 
Universities level general in Rajasthan University and 
courses. Rs.500/- to Rs.600/- in 
Bombay University. 
State Under-graduate Between Rs.100/- to Rs.200/- 
Universities professional in Rajasthan University and 
courses like Rs.500/- in Bombay 
B.Ed., LL.B etc. University. 
State Engineering An average of Rs.533/- 
Universities courses. 


lii) 


i The disparity bet 
5 also rather high. To give an 
e anual recurring expenditure alone com 


In the circumstances, a justifiable strategy is bringing 
about an appropriate increase in the fees pa able by students 
doing inter Higher Education. This increase should pe 


in for Higher Education. 


ween the cost of H 
example, 


st of recurri 


oin 

appropriately linked to at least the cost of S oe 
expenditure and levels of income of the aren r is of 
a the nishest-quartile of the people gan bear 758-0 
the cost e eon: the next richest quartile 50% of bhe 
economically ween (to be appropriately defined) need not bear any 
art of the cost. ; 
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iv) Besides tuition fees, fees charged for specific purposes in 
the Higher Educational Institutions like laboratory | fees, library 
fees, building fees, magazine fees, games fees etc. also have to 
be increased on a rational basis with reference to the costs of 
providing the relevant facilities/services. 


v) With the ever increasing number of examinees, examination 
fees can also be an important means of raising internal resources 
to meet the cost of Higher Education. 


While student loans have the advantage of bringing down 
government investment in Higher Education, they do involve 
certain problems. They are: Psychologically, people are against 
loans. Credit markets are not developed. There are difficulties 
in securing repayment of loans even as the government experience 
of operating loan scholarship shows. (Reference has been made to 
this later.) The poor could face difficulties in having access to 
loans. 


vi) However, institutional loans as a strategy for releasing the 
pressure on government resources and as a means of putting 


resources in possession of those aspiring for Higher Education is 
indispensable. Problems in administration of loans should not 
result in the easy solution of opting out of them. 


Nationalised banks and financial institutions, as a rule of 
practice, generally concentrate on industrial financing and 
financing of commercially viable activities. However, there are 


examples like the State Bank of India advancing loans for Higher 
Eduction. 


vii) Therefore, there is need for a committed programme of the 
nationalised banks for providing loans for recipients of Higher 
Education. 6 


wh) 


ve 
viii) Term lending institutions like the Industiral 
Development Bank of India (IDBI), Industrial Finance Corporation 
of india (IFCI) and Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation 
$e ndia (ICICI) should launch programmes for promoting research 
in universities. This could ease the burden on the University 
Grants Commission which, in turn, is provided funds by the 
government: taf! Indias DiRe iEDBI has to its credit several 
promotional activities with a view to helping the process of 
industrialisation. thas, for example, set up the 


Enterpreneurship Development Institute of India. It has also 


provided assistance to voluntary agencies engaged in imparting 


production and vocational training. Assistance has also been 


provided to the National Association for the Blind to set up 4 
polytechnic at Bombay. The IDBI and ICICI have had chairs 
instituted for specific projects in various universities. This 
activity could be expanded in an organised way with reference tO 


the merits of individua i ples 
Educational Trek titiones eiea 1 8? eer oda 
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an analysis of institutional costs of education reveals that 
educational infrastructure development, and consequently quality 
of education, has suffered, as brought out in the following 


fable: ~ 


Table 15 
Institutional costs of Education (1978-79) 

Percent 
ee ee cana... Total 
ee ZA a. 
Buildings 1.3 36.8 3:29 
Furniture & Equipments 0.8 27.3 2.4 
Consumables a8 ee 1.2 
Libraries 0.5 9.2 1.0 
Hostels 0.5 = 0.5 
Stipends/ Fellowships 2.9 -- 297. 
and Concessions 
Games & Sports 0.4 = 0.4 
Miscellaneous 6.7 26.7 Tel. 

a a 100.0 


On the other hand, it has been estimated that about 46% of 
the total non-recurring institutional expenditure on Education is 
required for fixed assets like buildings, libraries etc. (An 
analysis of expenditure by levels of Education also reveals that 
the share of salary goes down as the level of education rises. 
Share of costs of capital assets also increases with increase in 
the level of education. The proportion of non-recurring costs to 
the total institutional costs of education is less than 5% at the 


primary level and about 11% for higher levels)- 


context, that Housing Development F 
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already financed schemes for construction of staff quarters ang 
ownership houses for University staff in Gulbarga, Karnataka, The 
Universities and Educational Societies, on their part, could 
consider investment of their provident fund money in the bonds 
of Housing Finance Institutions approved under Section 36 (i) 
(viii) of the Income Tax Act. 


The contribution of Life Insurance Corporation to housing 
efforts has been quite significant. At present, the annual 
average accretion to the total investible funds of the LIC is 
approximately Rs.3,000 crores. The current pattern of the 
allocation of LIC's investments between the sub-sectors of the 
socially oriented sector brings out that housing component is 
receiving about 21% of its total plan allocations, the rate of 
return ranging from 10.5% to 13.5%. In the non-plan investment of 
the LIC in the socially oriented sector, 97% (with a rate of 
return ranging from 12% to 14%) goes for housing schemes. 


x) here is a strong case for LIC's investment in the area of 
housin oing for hostel acilities for the students staff and 


teachers in the educational institutions. However diversion of 
these resources for the education sector would mean doing so at 
the expense of other development schemes, 90% of the accretions 
of the LIC already being committed to socially oriented sectors. 
Therefore, this is a matter on which 


egarding the reallocation; of the LIC's investible resources 
with substantive priority for the Education sector. 


xi) Economically weaker sections of the people going_for 
Higher Education who cannot afford the enhanced fees or _loans 
from financial institutions could be provided appropriate 
scholarships. 


during the —Seventh Plan p riod was of the order of Rs.22.26 
crores. This would have to be considerably enhanced for the 
benefit of the economically weaker sections in the interest of 
equi d providi access to Higher Education for them. There 
avariing weet for rationalisation of the whos or onune of 
awarding scholarships. The National Loan Scholarship Scheme, for 


example, has not been Capable of proper im lementation. States to 
which funds for provision of those pins ni he are provided by 
Central Government have not been repaying the dues to the 
Out of a total of Rs.84.36 crores 
his Scheme since 1963-64, an amount 
standing repayment. 


provided to the States under t 
of Rs.69.4 crores is still out 


g from a very few centres in India. This scheme could as 


hailin 
yi s shi enhanced for 
fe} a i meri of SC/S 


xiv) ee: i securing better 
inplementation of scholarship schemes with more direct and 
tof it) States, no doubt 


xv) Certain other means of raising resources for education 
are presented below:- 

A sustained programme to be implemented every year 
right down to the Panchayat“ levels for raising 
community contribution (Rules for grants-in-aid 
provided to the educational institutions could be 
modified to provide for built-in incentives such that 
Government assistance is related to contributions 
raised from the community on matching basis. In the 
course of interactions with the Ministers and 
Secretaries of States, a suggestion was made that there 
could be funds created for educational development. 


Like relief funds created in the names of Prime 
Minister of India and the State Chief Ministers, there 
could be Prime Minister's and Chief Minister's 
Educational Funds into which the community 
contributions, educational cess (about which reference 
is made later) etc. could be credited. These funds 
could be operated for the purpose of building up 
infrastructure for educational institutions upto the 


elementary levels). 


programmes like the 
cheme of Maharashtra 
f girls under which 
in cash or 


= Institution of innovative 
Savatribhai Phule Foster Parent S 
for promoting primary education O 
registered foster parents pay Rs.25/- p.m. 
kind to the needy girls from weaker sections. 


investment of surplus 


s like the stipulation 
n low yielding 


ns on the 
institution: 
ld be invested i 


= Removal of restrictio 
income of educational 
that such income shou 
Government securities/bonds etc. 

cess related to revenue 


excise duties, charges on 


ti Collection of educational 
urban areas etc. 


sources such as land revenue, 


cash drops, charges on puildings in 
(The sources on which cess could be charged naturally 


will be quite diversified and different for different 
States. It would be for the respective States to 
identify the sources on which cess is to be levied). 
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Educational institutions being permitted to let 


out on 
rent their facilities like conference rooms, 
auditoriums, etc. 
Consultancy services being rendered by higher, genera} 


and technical institutions. 


Levying of a direct assessment on developed host 
countries which utilise the services of professionals 
from the country. This assessment could be related to 
the total number of professional personnel mi 
the amount of their income and the taxes 
the host countries. (In fact, 
suggestions made in the U.N. Report on 'The Reverse 
Transfer of Technology! (1979). This strategy would 
naturally involve entering into bilateral or 


multilateral tax treaties with the beneficiary 
developed countries, 


Broad basing distance education. 


Introduction of shift systems in schools, so that the 
existing infrastructure can be utilised better. 


Identification or Surplus teachers in schools and 
colleges and their deployment otherwise. 
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EPILOGUE 


National Policy on Education (NPE) 1986 and the 


programme of Action (POA) based on the Policy are documents 


comprehensively dealing with various facets of education. No 


doubt, serious resource constraints have stood in the way of 


vigorous implementation of the Policy. This constraint may 


continue to be felt in the foreseeable future. Especially 


keeping this in view, the NPE Review Committee has attempted in 


this report to recomend new approaches and modalities many of 


which may be cost effective, apart from facilitating better 


utilization of available infrastracture. 


The Committee hopes that the Government may like to 


bring out a revised Policy in the light of its recommendations. 
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Appendix - I 


Text of Government of India Resolution 
No.F.1-6/90-PN(D.I) dated 7th May, 1990. 


Despite efforts at social and economic development 
since attainment of Independence, a majority of our people 
continue to remain deprived of education, which is one of the 
basic needs for human development. It is also a matter of grave 
concern that our people comprise 50 per cent of the world's 
illiterate, and large sections of children have to go without 
acceptable level of primary education. Government accords the 
highest priority to education - both as a human right and as the 
means for bringing about a transformation towards a more humane 
and enlightened society. There is need to make education an 
effective instrument for securing a status of equality for women, 
and persons belonging to the backward classes and minorities. 
Moreover, it is essential to give a work and employment 
orientation to education and to exclude from it the elitist 
aberrations which have become the glaring characteristic of the 
educational scene. Educational institutions are increasingly 
being influenced by casteism, communalism and obscurantism and it 
is necessary to lay special emphasis on struggle against this 
phenomenon and to move towards a genuinely egalitarian and 
secular social order. The National Policy on Education 1986 
(NPE), needs to be reviewed to evolve a framework which would 
enable the country to move towards this perspective of education. 


2. Government have, therefore, decided to set up NPE 

Review Committee with the following composition: 
l. Acharya Ramamurti Chairman 

PO Khadigram, Distt. Munger 

Bihar. 


2. Prof. C N R Rao Member 


Director 3 
Indian Institute of Science 
Bangalore. 


3. Dr. Sukhdev Singh 
Formerly Vice-Chancellor 
Punjab and MP Agricultural 
Universities. 


4. Dr. M. Santappa 


Formerly Vice-Chancellor 
Madras University. 
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10. 


his 


12. 


Ti 


14. 


ES, 


16. 


Dr. Obaid Siddigi 
Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research, Bombay. 


Dr. Bhaskar Ray Chaudhuri 
Vice-Chancellor, 

Calcutta University 
Calcutta. 


Shri M.G. Bhatawdekar 
Formerly Principal 
Maharaja College 
Jaipur 


Prof. Usha Mehta 


Political Scientist ana Teacher 


Bombay. 


Prof. Satchidanand Murty 
Sangam Jagarlamudi 
Guntur. 


Dr. Anil Sadgopal 
Kishore Bharati 
Hoshangabad. 


Father T.V. Kunnunkal 
Chairman, 
National Open School 
New Delhi. 


Prof. Mrinal Miri 
Professor of Philosophy, 


North Eastern Hill University 
Shillong. 


Dr. Vidya Niwas Misra 
Vice-Chancellor 

Kashi Vidyapeeth 
Varanasi. 


Shri S.Z, Qasim 
Vice-Chancellor 
Jamia Millia Islamia 
New Delhi. 


Shri Veda Vyasa 
Chairman 


DAV College Management Committee 


New Delhi. 
Shri Manubhai Pancholi 


Lok Bharati, Sanosara 
Distt. Bhavnagar. 
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Member 


(c) 


Shri S. Gopalan Member-Secretary 
additional Secretary 

Ministry of Human Resource Development 

Department of Education 

New Delhi. 


The terms of reference of the Committee will be as 


to review the National Policy on Education, 1986 and 
its implementation; 


to make recommendations regarding revision of the 
Policy; and 


to recommend action necessary for implementation of the 
revised policy within a timeframe. 


The committee will devise its own procedure of work and 


4, 

submit its report as soon as possible, but not later than six 
mnths from the date of issue of the order. It may submit 
interim reports as may be considered appropriate. 
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Appendix - yy 


Composition of Sub-Committees constituted by NPERC 


Sub-Committee I: on Access, Equity and Universalisation, 


ers 
Dr. Anil Sadgopal - Convenor 
Kishore Bharati, PO Bankheri, Distt. Hoshangabad, Madhya 
Pradesh-461 990. 
Dr. M G Bhatawdekar, 41 Sangram Colony, Jaipur-302 001. 


Fr. T V Kunnunkal, Chairman, National Open School, 39 
Community Centre, Wazirpur Industrial Area, Delhi : 110 052. 


Dr. S Z Qasim, Vice-Chancellor, Jamia Millia Islamia, Jamia 
Nagar, New Delhi : 110 025. 


Dr. Sukhdev Singh, 51 Sector 11-A, Chandigarh-160001. 


Dr. Bhaskar Ray Chaudhuri, Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Calcutta, Calcutta : 700 073. 


Co-opted Members 


Shri Rana Pratap Singh, C/o Shishu Shiksha Prabandh Samiti, 
Kadam Kuan, Patna : 811 001. 


Ms. Nandana Reddy, Executive Director, The Concerned for 
NOESINS taron RtES “for Aplied Research and 


Documentation, No.22, 2nd Main, 1st Cross, Domlur 2nd phase, 
Bangalore-560038. 


Prof. R D Munda Department of Linguist iversity of 
Ranchi, Ranchi (Bihar) guistics, Univ y 


Ms. Srilatha Batliwala, State Programme Director, Mahila 
Samakhya Karnataka, 3342, 6th Cross, 13th Main, HAL IInd 
Stage, Indira Nagar, Bangalore. (Declined membership) 


Shri Natwar Thakkar, Nagaland Gandhi Ashram, At.&PO Chuchu 
Yimlang, Distt. Mokkokhung, Nagaland-798614. - 
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Special Invitees 


Prof. S C Bhatia, Professor & Head, Department of Adult and 
Continuing Education, University of Delhi, Delhi : 110 007. 


Prof. Vina Mazumdar, Director, Centre for Women's 
Development Studies, B-43, Panchsheel Enclave, New Delhi- 
110007. 


Dr. Poromesh Acharya, Indian Institute of Management, 
Diamond Harbour Road, Joka, Post Box No.16757, Calcutta 
700027. 


Shri Jyotibhai Desai, Gandhi Vidyapeeth, Vedchhi, Via Valod, 
Distt. Surat, Gujarat : 394 641. 


Shri B Mitra, Principal, All Bengal Teachers' Training 
College, HA-25, Sector-III, Salt Lake, Calcutta-700091. 


Participants in the meeting held at the State Institute of 
Education, Jehangirabad, Bhopal on July 18, 1990 for planning and 
executing a field based review of Navodaya Vidyalayas. 


lo. 


ll. 


Shri Chitrangad Upadhyay, Lecturer, District Institute of 
Education & Training, Dashera Maidan, Ujjain-456010. 


Shri Bhupendra Nath Bhatia, 286 Adarshnagar, Jaipur-302004. 


Dr. Sharad C Bhand, Professor & Head, Physics Department, E- 
1, Vikram University Campus, Ujjain - 456010. 


Shri Omprakash Raval, 496, Sudama Nagar, Indore-452009. 


Dr. P N Mishra, Professor of Management, Institute of 
Management Studies, Devi Ahilya University, Indore. 


Shri Rohit Dhankar, Project Coordinator, Digantar, vill. 
Todi Ramjanpura, PO Jagatpura, Teh. Sanganer, Distt. Jaipur. 


Dr. Swati Sinha, Reader in Physics, Banaras Hindu 


University, Varanasi-221005. 


Ms. Anjali Noronha, Junior Fellow, 'Eklavya Nehru Colony, 
Harda, Distt. Hoshangabad, MP. 
Sh. Dinanath Sharma, U D T, D3/14, M O G Lines, Indore- 
452002. 


Dr. Bharat Poorey, Principal, DIET, Bijalpur, Indore. 
Dr. Arvind Gupte, Principal, DIET, Deshera Maidan, Ujjain- 
456001. 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


Ms. Davinder Kaur Uppal, Lecturer, Deptt. of Communication 
& Journalism, Sagar University, Sagar-470 003. 


Dr. R N Syag, Eklavya, Radha Ganj, Dewas (MP)-455001. 


Shri Shyam Bahadur Namra, Shram Niketan Vill.&Po Jamudi, 
Annuppur, Distt. Shahdol-484224. 


Ms. Sonal Mehta, Science Collaborator, Vikram A Sarabhai 
Community Science Centre, Navrangpura, Ahmedabad : 380 009, 


Dr. P K Ahuja, Asstt. Professor, State Institute of 
Education, Bhopal : 462 008. 


Shri Ramesh Dave, Lecturer, State Institute of Education, 
Bhopal : 462 008. 


Shri Hari Prasad Joshi, Kishore Bharati, PO Bankhedi, Distt. 
Hoshangabad, MP-461 990. 


Shri A K Mittal, Assistant Professor, State Institute of 
Education, MP Bhopal-462 008. 


Dr. Ilina Sen, Rupantar, Bildi Bada, Handipara, PB.No.130, 
Raipur : 492 001. 


Shri Aflatun, Research Scholar 33, Teachers Flats, BHU, 
Varanasi : 221 005. 


Shri S S Gouri, Deputy Director (HQ), Navodaya Vidyalaya 
Samiti, New Delhi. 


Shri H P Rajguru, Deputy Director, Navodaya Samiti, Bhopal. 


Shri P V Subbaiah, Assistant Director, Navodaya Vidyalaya, 
Bhopal. 


Shri Purshottam, Asstt. Director, Navodaya Vidyalaya, 
Bhopal. 


Shri J B Sharma, Asstt. Director, Navodaya Vidyalaya, 
Bhopal. 


Shri T N Srivastava, Secretary, Department of Education, 
Government of Madhya Pradesh, Bhopal. 


Shri H S Pathak, Director, SCERT, Bhopal. 


Dr. (Smt.) Indu Hevalkar, Director, SIE, Bhopal. 
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articipants in the meetin e at the Indian Institute of 


Education, Kothurd, Pune on August 10-11, 1990 for planning and 
executing a field-based revie' n_Non-Formal Education Programme. 


1. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15, 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Dr. Chitra Naik, Hony. Director, State Resource Centre for 
Non-Formal Education, Indian Institute of Education, 128/2, 
J P Naik Road, Kothrud, Pune-411 029. 

Shri R S Jambhule, Director of Education, Maharashtra State. 


Shri Chitrangad Upadhyay, Sr. Lecturer, Distt. Institute of 
Education and Training, Ujjain-456010. 


Shri Bhupendra Nath Bhatia, 286 Adarshanagar, Jaipur-302004. 


Dr. Sharad C Bhand, Professor & Head, Physics Department, E- 
1, Vikram University Campus, Ujjain-452002. 


Shri Omprakash Raval, 496, Sudama Nagar, Indore-452009. 


Dr. P N Mishra, Professor Management, Institute of 
Management Studies, Devi Ahilya University, Indore, MP. 


Shri Rohit Dhankar, Project Coordinator, Digantar, vill. 
Todi Ramjanpura, PO Jagatpura, Teh. Sanganer, Distt. Jaipur. 


Shri Dinanath Sharma, D3/14, MOG Lines, Indore-452002. 
Dr. Bharat Poorey, Principal, DIET, Bajalpur, Indore. 


Ms. Davinder Kaur Uppal, Lecturer, Department of 
Communication & Journalism, Sagar University, Sagar-470003. 


Shri Shyam Bahadur Namra, Shram Niketan, Vill &PO Jamudi, 
Anuppur, Distt. Shahdol (MP) 


Dr. R N Syag, Eklavya, Radha Ganj, Dewas (MP)-455001. 


Shri Sanjeev Ghotge, D-2, Indraraj Apartment Near Sheetal 
Hotel, Fargusan Road, Shivaji Nagar, Pune. 


Dr. Subhash Ganguly, B-22/8, Karunamoyee Housing Estate, 
Salt Lake City, Calcutta : 700091. 


Shri Ram Gopal Vyas, Principal, Govt. H.S. School, Datahara, 
Distt. Morena (MP). 


Shri S S Salgaonkar, Jt. Director of Education (School 
Education), Directorate of Education, Central Bldg., Pune-1. 


Shri G A Shinde, Dy. Director of Education (Adult 
Education), Directorate of Education, 17 Dr. Ambedkar Road, 
Pune-1. 
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19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


Dr. V S Deshpande, Dean, Faculty of Education, Poona 
University, A2/5, Gajendranagar, Dattawadi, Pune-30. 


Dr. S A Karandikar, Adarsh Comprehensive College of 
Education and Research, Karve Road, Pune-411004. 


Prof. M B Pinjari, Professor of Botany, Cotton Project, 
Mahatma Phule Agricultural University, Rahuri, Distt, 
Ahmednagar, Maharashtra. 


Ms. Purnima Pinjari, Mission Compound, Rahuri Nagar, 
Maharashtra. 


Dr. John Kurrien, Director, Centre for Learning Resources, 
B-20, Gera Park, 15 Boat Club Road, Pune-411 001. 


List of persons who were consulted by Sub-Committee I 


Prof D.S. Kothari, Delhi 


Prof. N.C. Nigam 
Director, 
Indian Institute of Technology, New Delhi 


Prof. P.V. Indirasan 
Centre for Advanced Research in Electronics, 
Indian Institute of Technology, New Delhi. 


Dr. John Kurrien, 
Centre for Learning Resources, Pune 


Ms. Tripta Batra 
SAAR, New Delhi 


Shri S.C. Behar 
Principal Secretary 
Govt. of M.P. 


Shri Krishnavtar Pandey 
Director, 

Directorate of Adult Education 
Govt. of U.P., Lucknow 


Prof. K.G. Rastogi, 


Retired Professor, N.C.E.R.T., New Delhi 


Prof. Amrik Singh, New Delhi 


Smt. Meenaxi A. Chaudhary 
Jt. Secretary 


Dept. of Women and Chila Development 
Ministry of HRD, Govt. of India. 
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Shri Rohit Dhankar 
Digantar School, Jagatpura 
Dist. Jaipur, Rajasthan 


11. 


12. Dr. (Smt.) Maithreyi Krishna Raj 
Director 
Research Centre for Women's Studies 
SNDT Women's University, Bombay 


13. Prof. Kamalini H. Bhansali 
President 
Indian Association for Women's studies, 
Bombay 


14. Prof. S.C. Shukla 
Dept. of Education 
University of Delhi, Delhi 


15. Shri Anil Bordia, 
Secretary, Department of Education 
Ministry of Human Resource Development, 
New Delhi 


16. Prof. J.S. Rajput, 
Jt. Educational Advisor 
Department of Education 
Ministry of Human Resource Development 
New Delhi 


17. Shri A. Mukhopadhyaya, 
Deputy Secretary, Department of Education 
Ministry of Human Resource Development 
New Delhi 


18. Shri L.N. Mishra : ate 
Director General, National Literacy Mission 


New Delhi 


19, Ms. Anita Kaul 
Director F N 
Directorate of Adult Education, New Delhi 
20. Prof. Satya Bhushan, X 
Director, NIEPA, New Delhi 


21. Dr. S.c. Nuna, ; 
Fellow, NIEPA, New Delhi 


22. Dr. Y.P. Aggarwal, 
Fellow, NIEPA, New Delhi 


23. Dr. Mukhopadhyaya, Senior Fellow, 
NIEPA, New Delhi 
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24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


ii) 


Dr. (Smt.) Kusum K. Premi, Fellow, 
NIEPA, New Delhi 


Dr. J.B.G. Tilak, Senior Fellow, 
NIEPA, New Delhi 


Dr. (Smt.) Venita Kaul 
Department of Pre-School and Elementary Education 
NCERT, New Delhi 


Dr. N.K. Jangira 
Deptt. of Teacher Education, Special Education 


.& Extension Services 


NCERT, New Delhi 


Sub-Committee II: on Education and Right to Work 


Members 


Shri Manubhai Pancholi - Convenor 
Lok Bharati, Sanosara, Distt. Bhavnagar, Gujarat-364230. 


Fr. T V Kunnunkal, Chairman, National Open School, 39, 
Community Centre, Wazirpur Industrial Area, Delhi : 110 052. 


Dr. Anil Sadgopal, Kishore Bharati, PO Bankheri, Distt. 
Hoshangabad, Madhya Pradesh - 461 990. 


Shri Veda Vyasa, 64 Golf Links, New Delhi - 110 003. 


Co-opted Members 


Shri Vijay V Mandke, School of Engineering and Technology, 
Indira Gandhi National Open University, New Delhi. 


Dr. S S Kalbag, Vigyan Ashram, P O Pabal, Distt. Pune 
Maharashtra - 412 403 


Shri Navalbhai Shah (Ex-Education Minister, Gujarat), Samaj 
Gopalak Society, Nava Wadaz, Ahmedabad - 380 013. 


Smt. Radhabahen Bhatt, PO Kosani, Distt. Almora, U.P, 


Special Invitees 


Prof. Purushottambhai A Patel, Profssor of Education, 
Gujarat Vidyapeeth, Ahmedabad - 380 014, 


Shri Shyam Bahadur Namra, Shram Niketan Jumudi - 484 224. 
via Anuppur, Distt. Ahahdol. 
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iii 


iv) 


Sub-Committee III: on Quality and Standards in Education 


Members 


Dr. M Santappa - Convenor 
73, 3rd Main Road, Kasturba Nagar, Madras - 600 020. 


Prof. Mrinal Miri, Deptt. of Philosophy, North Eastern Hill 
University, Shillong - 793 003. 


pr. C N R Rao, Director, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore - 560 001. 


Dr. S Z Qasim, Vice-Chancellor, Jamia Millia Islamia, 
Jamia Nagar, New Delhi - 110 025. 7 


Dr. Obaid Siddiqi, Molecular Biology Unit, Tata Institute 
of Fundamental Research, Homi Bhabha Road, Bombay - 400 005. 


Co-opted Members 


Prof. G J V Jagannadha Raju, Chairman, A P State Council of 
Higher Education, P B No.34, Saifabad, Hyderabad - 500 004. 


Dr. M P Chhaya, Educational Consultant, Navodaya Vidyalaya 
Samiti, A-39, Kailash Cology, New Delhi. 


Shri S C Behar, Principal Secretary to the Government of 
Madhya Pradesh, Bhopal & Chairman, SCERT, Jahangirabad, 
Bhopal. 


Prof. P K Srivastava, Director, Centre for Science Education 


& Communication, University of Delhi, 10 Cavalry Lines, 
Delhi - 110 007. 


Dr. J S Rajput, Jt. Educational Advisor, Ministry of Human 
of Resource Development, Department of Education, Government 
of India, New Delhi - 110 001. 


Sub-Committee IV: on National Unity, Value Education and 
Character Building. 


Prof. K Satchidananda Murty j 
` APARAJITA', Sangam jagarlamual, 
Pradesh - 522 213 


- Convenor 
Guntur District, Andhra 


Dr. Bhaskar Ray Chaudhuri, vice-Chancellor, University of 
Calcutta, Calcutta - 700 G73. 


Dr. M G Bhatawdekar, 41 Sangram Colony, Jaipur - 302 001. 
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10. 


pe 


T2 


Sis 


14. 


Lo. 


16. 


Prof. Mrinal Miri, Department of Philosophy, North Eastern 
Hill University, Shillong - 793 003. 


Prof. Usha Mehta, Mani Bhawan, Gandhi Museum, 19 Laburnum 
Road, Gamdevi, Bombay - 400 007. 


Dr. Vidya Niwas Mishra, M-3, Badshah Bagh, 
Varanasi - 221 002. 


Co-opted Members/Special Invitees 


Shri E Gonsalves, Director, India International Centre, 
New Delhi. 


Dr. H B N Shetty, 17, 1st Cross Road, Indira Nagar, 
Madras ~ 600 020. 


Prof. Mandan Mishra, Vice-Chancellor, Lal Bahadur Shastri 
Rashtriya Sanskrit Vidyapeeth, Katwaria Sarai, N Delhi -16. 


Prof. G J V J Raju, Hyderabad. 
Dr. D Batra, Kurukshetra. 
Dr. S P Duggal, Abohar (Punjab). 


Shri Nikhil Chakarvarty, Editor, Mainstream, F-24, Bhagat 
Singh Market, New Delhi - 110 001. 


Smt. Mrinal Pandey, Editor, Saptahik Hindustan, The Hidustan 
Times Bldg., Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Delhi - 110 001. 


Prof. M S Agwani, Vice-Chancellor, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, New Mehrauli Road, New Delhi - 110 067. 


Prof. V Kulandaiswami, Vice-Chancellor, Indira - Gandhi 
National Open University, Maidan Garhi, New Delhi 


Prof. S K Khanna, 


Secretary, U G C, Bahadurshah Zafar Marg, 
New Delhi. 


Prof. Agrawala, Secretary, 


f S Association of Indian 
Universities, 16 Kotla Marg, 


New Delhi - 110 002. 


Prof. Yogendra Singh, Jawaharlal N 


: ehru University, New 
Mehrauli Road, New Delhi - 110 067 


Prof. S N Sinha, Vice-Chancellor, 


; Rajasthan Universit 
Jaipur - 302 004. J = S A 


Late Dr. Gopal singh, Ex-Governor of Goa. 


Pron Las Grewal, Director, IIAS, Shimla. 
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Prof. Shakeelur Rehman, MP, Vice-president, Janata Dal. 
New Delhi. 


prof. Wazir Singh, Punjabi University, Patiala. 
Janab Maulana Wahiduddin Khan, Maktaba Al-Risala, N. Delhi. 


Dr. S A Ali, Director, Jamia Hamdard Institute of Islamic 
Studies, New Delhi. 


Dr. Margaret Chatterjee, D2: 29-30, Chhatra Marg, University 
of Delhi, Delhi - 110 007. - 


Dr. Paulos Mar Gregorios, Delhi Orthodox Centre, 21 
Institutional Area, Tuglakabad, New Delhi - 110 062. 


Shri A L Rallia Ram, TTC, New Delhi. 


Shri Chandran, Director, Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan, New Delhi. 


Sub-Committee V: on Resources and Managament 

Members 

Dr. S Z Qasim - Convenor ~ 
Vice-Chancellor, Jamia Millia Islamia, Jamia Nagar, New 


Delhi - 110 025. 


Dr. Bhaskar Ray Chaudhuri, Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Calcutta - Calcutta - 700 073. 


Dr. C N R Rao, Director, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore - 560 001. 


Dr. Anil Sadgopal, Kishore Bharati, P O Bankheri, Distt. 
Hoshangabad, Madhya Pradesh - 461 990. 


Co-opted Members 


Prof. Satya Bhushan, Director, NIEPA, 17-B, Sri Aurobindo 


Marg, New Delhi - 110 016. 

Shri Amarjeet Sinha, Director of Adult Education, Department 
of Education, New Secretariat, Patna - 15. 

smt. Chitra Naik, Indian Institute of Education, 128/2, J P 
Naik Road, Kothurd, Pune — 411 029. 

a Ashram, Gobindpur District. 


Shri Prem Bhai, Banwasi Sew 
Mirzapur (Uttar Pradesh) 
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vi) 


N 


Smt. Kumud Bansal, Secretary, Adult Education, NFE and 
Vocational Education, Education Department, Government 
of Maharashtra, Mantralaya, Bombay - 400 001. 


Sub-Committee VI: on Rural Education 


Members 


Shri Manubhai Pancholi - Convenor 
Lok Bharati, Sanosara, Distt. Bhavnagar, Gujarat - 364 230 


Dr. Anil Sadgopal, Kishore Bharati, P O Bankheri, Distt. 
Hoshangabad, Madhya Pradesh - 461 990. 


Dr. Sukhdev Singh, 51, Sector 11-A, Chandigarh ~- 160 011. 


Prof. Usha Mehta, Mani Bhavan, Gandhi Museum, 19, Laburnum 
Road, Gamdevi, Bombay - 400 007. 


Co-opted Members 


Prof. Ramlal Parikh, Vice-Chancellor, Gujarat Vidyapeeth, 
Ahmedabad 


Shri Dunu Ray, Vidushak Karkhana, P O Anuppur, Distt. 
Shahdol, Madhya Pradesh - 484 224. 


Dr. Devendra Oza, Vice-Chancellor, Gandhi Gram Rural 
University, Gandhi Gram, Distt. Madurai, (Tamil Nadu). 


Prof. _D Ramakotaiah, Vice-Chancellor, Nagarjuna 
University, Nagarjuna Nagar, Guntur - 522 510. 


Prof. B K Roy Burman, Centre for 


ete r Studies for Developing 
Societies, 29 Rajpur Road, Delhi. 


Special Invitee 


Prof. Purushottam A Patel, Professpr of Education, Gujarat 
Vidyapeeth, Ahmedabad - 380 014. 
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Appendix - III 


List of Background Documents 
obtained from Government 


Government of India Resolution No.F.1-6/90-PN(D.TI) dated 
the 7th May, 1990, regarding the setting up of the NPE 
Review Committee 


National Policy on Education - 1986, Ministry of Human 
Resource Development, Government of India, (Department of 
Education), New Delhi. (May, 1986). 


Programme of Action : National Policy on Education 1986, 
Government of India, Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, Department of Education, New Delhi. 
(November, 1986). 


Ministry of Human Resource Development Annual Report 
1989-90 Part-I, Department of Education, Government of 


India. (1990). 


Challenge of Education - a policy perspective, Ministry 
of Education, Government of India, New Delhi (August, 


1985). 


Education for All by 2000 : Indian Perspective (Working 
Paper), National Institute of Educational Planning and 
Administration, New Delhi. (March, 1990). 


Towards Social Transformation : Approach to the Eighth 


Five Year Plan 1990-95. Meeting of the National 
Development Council (18-19 June, 1990), Planning 
Commission, Government of India. (May, 1990). 


Report of the Review Conference "Four Decades of 
Development" (April 15-17, 1989) organised by Ministry of 
Human Resource Development and National Institute of 
Educational Planning and Administration, New Delhi 


(1989). 


- Graphic Presentation, National 


Education In India ‘ ti : 
1 Planning and Administration, New 


Institute of Educationa 
Delhi (July, 1989). 
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Appendix - Iy 


List of Government Papers (GP Series) 


A paper on Adult Education presented by Joint 
Secretary (Adult Education) & Director General 
(National Literacy Mission), Department of 
Education, Ministry of Human Resource Development. 


National Front Manifesto as compared to National 
Policy on Education (NPE) 1986. 


A paper on Book Promotion and Scholarships 
presented by Joint Secretary (Book Promotion and 
Scholarships), Department of Education, Ministry 
of Human Resource Development. 


A paper entitled “Challenges of Technical 
Education in India' prepared by the Technical 
Education Bureau, Department of Education, 
Ministry of Human Resource Development 


Review of National Policy on Education, 1986 
relating to Elementary Education and Teacher 
Education presented by Joint Educational Adviser 
(Elementary Education & Technical Education), 


Department of Education, Ministry of Human 
Resource Development. 


Review of NPE 1986 schemes relating to School 
Education presented by Joint Secretary (School), 


Department of Education, Ministry of Human 
Resource Development. 


i) Report of the Commitee for Promotion of Urdu. 


ii) Summary of conclusions and recommendations of 


the Committee for Promotion of Urdu, 1975, 
and 


iii) Resolution adopted by the Committee of 


Experts under the Chairmanship of Shri Ali 
Sardar Jafri in its meeting held on April 
9-10, 1990. 
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19, G.P.10 


ti. G.P.11 


a2. G.P.12 


3. G.P.13 


14. G.P.14 
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iii) Revised 


i) Status Paper on National Literacy Mission 


ii) Adult Education Programme 
iii) National Literacy Mission 


iv) Scheme of Assistance to Voluntary Agencies in 


Adult Education. 


v) Scheme of Jana Shikshan Nilayam 


vi) “Literacy Mission' ( April 1990 issue ) 


Summary Record of Discussions of the meeting of 
the Consultative Committee of Parliament attached 
to the Ministry of Human Resource Development held 
on the 17th May, 1990. 


Summary Record of Discussions of the meeting of 
the Consultative Committee of Parliament attached 
to the Ministry of Human Resource Development held 


on 22nd May, 1990. 
Note on the Scheme of Community Polytechnics. 


Report of the Group of Officials on Centrally 
Sponsored Schemes, Planning Commission (April 
1987) 


Management of Education for Minority 
Nationalities/Tribes in India! (UNESCO sponsored 
Diagnostic Study) by Shri K K Khullar. 


i) Review of NPE schemes regarding Higher 
Education presented by Joint Secretary 
(Higher Education), Department of Education, 
Ministry of Human Resource Development. 


ii) ucc Guidelines on Terms & Conditions of 
Affiliation of Colleges by a University. 


Guidelines on the Scheme of 
Autonomous Colleges. 
iv) Revised Guidelines on the Scheme of 


Autonomous Department/Institutes/Centres/ 
Schools within the University set up. 


v) U G C Guidelines regarding the Minimum number 
of Actual Teaching Days, Programme of 
Examination Reform ana workload for Teachers 

in Universities and Colleges. 
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vi) Report of the Task Force on Performance 
Appraisal of Teachers. 


vii) Report of the Task Force on Code 
Professional Ethics for University 
Colleges Teachers. 


of 
and 


viii) Report of the Committee on setting up State 


Council of Higher Education. i 

ix) Guidelines for formulating proposals for the 
Eighth Plan Development Schemes of 
Universities. 


LOO EGR. IS An Extract from the Rajya Sabha Debate dated Sept. 


7, 1990, regarding discussion on Perspective Paper 
on Education. 
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1. 


2. 


GOP-1 


GOP-2 


Appendix - V 


List of Papers of Government Organisations 
(GOP series) 


A Paper on ‘The NPE-86 and its Implementation as 
Perceived by the Common Man and the School 
Functionaries' prepared by the NCERT, New Delhi. 


“Financing Higher Education in India' by Shri 
Jandhyala B.G. Tilak and Shri N V Varghese, NIEPA. 
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10. 


TE: 


L2 


T3 


Appendix - yy 


List of Non-Government Papers (NGP series) 


NGP-1 


NGP-1A 


NGP-2 


NGP-3 


NGP-4 


NGP-5 


NGP-6 


NGP-7 


NGP-8 


NGP-9 


NGP-10 


NGP-11 


NGP-12 


Presidential Address by Dr. Sukhdev Singh, v.c, 
Punjab Agricultural University, Ludhiana at 64th 
AIU Annual Meeting on Oct. 8, 1989. 


Letter dated 14.12.1989 from Dr. Anil Sadgopal 
addressed to the Prime Mirister. 


Letter dated 22.03.1984 from Dr. Anil Sadgopal to 
PEOC: =D. Pp. Chattopadhyaya, Chairman, National 
Commission on Teachers -I, 


Article on ‘Vocational Education-the changing 
scene' by Shri Veda Vyasa published in the August 
1989 issue of 'Aryan Heritage’. 


Article entitled 'on Secularism' by Prof. Mrinal 
Miri 


“New Education Policy: Some Reflections and 
Reactions' by Prof. K. Satchidananda Murty. 


Excerpts from the convocation addresses of 1988 
and 1989 by Prof. Bhaskar Ray Chaudhuri. 


Article on ‘Vocational Education at the +2 stage! 
By Shri E.J. John published in the October 1989 
issue of “Aryan Heritage'. 


Article on ‘Vocationalisation of Education! by 
Shri C.P. Khanna published in the March 1989 issue 
of “Aryan Heritage’. 


Report of the Dr. Zakir Hussain Wardha Education 
Committee (1937). 


Article on 'Dethroning Growth Rate' by Shri J D 
Sethi. 


Note on Value Education' presented by Akhil 
Bharatiya Vidyarthi Parishad, Delhi Branch. 


Letter dated 4th June, 1990 by Dr. Karan Singh 
Convenor, Education Group addressed to the 
Education Secretary regarding Education of the 
Handicapped. 
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14. 


T5. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


ie ae 


24. 


25. 


26. 


2% 


28. 


2955 


NGP-13 


NGP-14 


NGP-15 


NGP-15A 


NGP~16 


NGP-17 


NGP~-18 


NGP-19 


NGP-20 


NGP-21 


NGP-22 


NGP-23 


NGP-24 


NGP-25 


NGP-26 


NGP-27 


Article on “Vocationalisation of Education: Why, 
When and How' by Dr. S.S. Kalbag, Vigyan Ashram, 
Pabal, Pune. 


Article on “Linking Education Work for National 
Development, Educational Strategy for Training of 
Learning Entrepreneur' by Shri Vijay V. Mandke. 


A Note on Changes in Higher Education by Shri 
H.K. Trivedi, Professor & Director, School of 
Commerce, Gujarat University, Ahmedabad. 


“Assessment of Democracy in India: Education' by 
Professor Usha Mehta. 


‘National Unity, Values and Character Building' by 
Dr. Bhaskar Ray Chaudhuri. 


A Note on Value Orientation in Education by Dr. 
Vidya Niwas Misra. 


A Brief Note on Restoring Sanskrit and reinforcing 
its role in Educational System by Dr. Vidya Niwas 
Misra. 


Between “Question and Clarity': Vikram Sarabhai 
Memorial Lecture, 1981 delivered by Dr. Anil 


Sadgopal. 


`The Hoshangabad Vigyan': Article in 'Science 
Today' December, 1977. 


‘Madhya Pradesh: The Lessons of Change' Article in 
“India Teday' : July 15, 1984. 


y on Education: An 


`Towards A People's Polic 
by All India Save 


Alternative to NPE 1986! 
Education Committee, Calcutta. 


“Ethics, Education, Indian Unity and Culture' by 
Prof. K. Satchidananda Murty. j 


-On national Crisis' by Prof. K. Satchidananda 


Murty. 


Dr. M G Bhatawdekar's letter dated 16.07.90 
addressed to Dr. Vidya Niwas Misra. 

` Navodaya vidyalayas' by Dr. Bhaskar Ray 
Chaudhuri. 

review the educational 


n the tribal areas under 
e Constitution. 


Note on Task Force to 


problems and policies i 
the Fifth and Sixth schedule of th 
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30. 


3T. 


32. 


Sis 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


NGP-28 


NGP-29 


NGP-30 


NGP-31 


NGP-32 


NGP-33 


NGP-34 


NGP-35 


NGP-36 


NGP-37 


NGP-38 


NGP-39 


NGP-40 


NGP=41 


Note on “A Frame of Reference! by Fr. TANE 
Kunnunkal. 


Letter dt. 18.07.90 from Prof. Bhaskar Ray 
Chaudhuri addressed to Shri Manubhai Pancholi. 


Some Suggestions for improvement in Teacher 
Education for consideration of the Review 
Committee for NPE submitted by Rajasthan Shiksha 
Mahavidyalaya Parishad. 


Notes on Education and Right to work, Value 
Education and Rural Education prepared by 
Bharatiya Shikshan Mandal. 


An extract of the Presidential address delivered 
by Shri S W Dhabe in the second Indian Physical 
Education Congress held from 4th to 6th August 
1990 under the aegis of the All India Physical 
Education and Allied Teachers' Association. 


Report of the Workshop to 'Review the National 
Policy on Education! held in the Academic Staff 
College, University of Rajasthan, Jaipur. 


A set of three notes prepared by Prof. R.G. 
Takwale V.C. Yashwantrao Chavan Maharashtra Open 
University, Nasik regarding Non-Formal Education 
through Open University and Modular Degree 
Education Programme. 


A set of comments Prepared by a People's Science 
Group in Calcutta on “Challenges of Technical 
Education in India.'! 


A paper entitled ~ Rural Community Oriented Work 
Experience Programme - a Proposal' by Dr. S.S. 
Kalbag, Vigyan Ashram, Pabal, Pune. 


A paper entitled ‘To Begin a Revolution with a 
Revolution' by Shri J P Naik. 


“New approach to Vocational and Technical 
Education' by prof. P R Sengupta. 


“Mopping the Floor without closing the Tap! by Dr. 
Vasudha Dhagamwar, 


Some Suggestions for a Structured Review of the 
Draft Perspective Paper' by Fr. T.V. Kunnunkal. 


‘A note for NPERC! by Prof. K. Satchidananda 
Murty. 
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44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53% 


54. 


55. 


56. 


DEY 


58. 


NGP-42 


NGP-43 


NGP-44 


NGP-45 


NGP-46 


NGP-47 


NGP-48 


NGP-49 


NGP-50 


NGP-51 


NGP-52 


NGP-53 


NGP-54 


NGP-55 


NGP-56 


Letter dt. 31.08.90 from Prof. K. sSatchidananda 
Murty to Chairman, NPERC. 


A Brief Note on Reintroducing Sanskrit in 
Educational System' by Vidya Bharati Akhil 
Bharatiya Shikhsa Sansthan, Lucknow. 


New Ideas on Education Policy' script of an AIR 
broadcast in the Spotlight programme on 06.09.90 
by Shri Lalit Sethi, Spl Rep., The Statesman. 


A Note regarding Operation Blackboard prepared by 
Education Department, Government of West Bengal. 


A Brief Note for the perspective Paper by Dr. 
Vidya Niwas Misra. 


Prof. K. Satchidananda Murty's letter dt. 11.09.90 
addressed to Member-Secretary, NPERC. 


Prof. K. Satchidananda Murty's letter dt. 13.09.90 
addressed to Chairman, NPERC. 


Dr. O. Siddiqi's letter dt. 10.09.90 addressed to 
Chairman NPERC. 


‘Gender bias in NCERT text-books:' A presentation 
by the saar group for the Committee to review the 
National Policy on Education. 


Using unorganised sector as places to learning: A 
case study of repair and assembly workshops a 
report prepared by NISTDS, New Delhi. 


Select Press write-ups (including editorials) on 
Education Policy Review. 


Reactions to Perspective Paper in the Panel 
discussion organised by Department of Foundations 
of Education, Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi. 


Letter dt. 24.09.90 from Dr. M G Bhatwdekar reg. 
Prespective Paper on Education. 


Group Reports of Workshop on Perspective Paper on 
Education organised by the University of Bombay on 


September 26, 1990. 


Comments of Bharathidasan University on the 
Perspective Paper on Education. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


NGP-57 


NGP-58 


NGP-59 


NGP-60 


NGP-61 


NGP-62 


NGP-63 


NGP-64 


NGP-65 


NGP-66 


Recommendations of the 19th Annual Conference of 
Council of Boards of School Education hela from 
17th to 19th September, 1990 on matters relating 
to examination reforms, common school system and 
vocationalisation of education. 


Select Press Write-ups (including editorials) on 
Education Policy Review (Second Set) 


Education for Development - Points emerging from a 
panel discussion held in Jamia Millia Islamia, New 
Delhi on 26th September, 1990. 


Towards an Enlightened and Humane Society - From a 
Democratic and Scientific Viewpoint: Resume of the 
Comments at a seminar on the Perspective Paper of 
Committee for Review of National Policy on 
Education held under the auspices of University of 
Calcutta on 19th and 20th September, 1990. 


Shiksha ke Sambandh me Paripreksh Parcha' par 
Sangosthi ka partivedan, Prashashan Akademi, 
Madhya Pradesh, Bhopal. 


Dr. Anil Sadgopal's letter dated 21.10.90 to 
Acharya Ramamurti regarding criticisms about the 
Perspective Paper. 


Report of Discussion meeting held at Bangalore on 
8th October, 1990 under the auspices of A.C. Dave 
Gowda Educational Trust and Human Resource 
Developmen2652HCentreéfor Teachers. Rashtreeya 
Vidyalaya Teachers College, Bangalore. 


Proceedings of the Special meeting of the 
Bangalore South District Secondary School Head 
Masters' & Junior College Principals' Association, 
Bangalore held on 4th October, 1990. 


Proceedings of one-day discussion held in Delhi on 
13th October, 1990 under the auspices of the 
University of Delhi through its Department of 
Adult, Continuing Education and Extension, the 
Council for Social Development, and the Indian 


pki a hae Association for Continuing Education, 
elhi. 


Report of the Seminar held on October 13-14, 1990 


under the auspices of Rajya Vidwat Parshad, 
Rajasthan at Jaipur. 
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69. NGP-67 . Proceedings of the one-day discussion held in 
s Hyderabad on 20th October, 1990 under the auspices 

of the Southern Regional Centre of the Council for 

Social Development, Hyderabad and the Indian 

University Association for Continuing Education, 


New Delhi. 


70. NGP-68 Proceedings of the one-day discussion held in 
Madras on 21st October, 1990 under the auspices of 
University of Madras and the Indian University 

Association for Continuing Education 


71. NGP-69 Report of the Seminar sponsored by the Institute 
of Education and Culture, Hyderabad, University of 

Hyderabad, Hyderabad and the Osmania University, 

Hyderabad held at the Central Institute of English 

and Foreign Languages, Hyderabad on October 21-22, 


1990. 


72. NGP-70 Extracts from Dr. M G Bhatawdekar's letter dated 
12th October, 1990: A few points on the 
Perspective Paper. 


73.  NGP-71 Prof. K Satchidananda Murty's letter dated 25th 
October, 90 regarding preparation of final report. 


74. NGP-72 views on the Perspective Paper on Education 
f recorded by the Indore Discussion Group. 


75. NGP-73 Proceedings of the one-day discussion on a 
Perspective Paper on Education organised by the 
Centre for Adult and Continuing Education, 
University of Kerala at Trivandrum on Saturday, 


the 27th October, 1990. 


76. NGP-74 Literacy - An Unending Debate by Prof. Ramlal 
Parikh» 

77. NGP-75 Following papers furnished by Dr. (Mrs.) Jaya 

vice-Chancellor, Mother Teresa 


Kothai Pillai, 
Women's University, Madras: 


i) Report on Teacher Education of NPE' 


ii) A Perspective Plan for Reorganising Teacher 


‘Education. 

iii) Dr. (Mrs.) Jaya Kothai Pillai's keynote 
address on “Teacher Training ' at the Vice- 
Chancellors' conference held at Osmania 
University in 1988. 


iv) Dr. (Mrs.) Jaya Kothai Pillai's article on 
‘Appraisal of Teacher Effectiveness’. 


52—670 Deptt. of Edu. 90. eet 


78. 


79. 


NGP-76 


NGP-77 


Note dated 22.11.90 on Role of Teacher Education 
in the New Education! by Anwar-ul-Uloom College of 
Education, Hyderabad. 


Teacher Education for Teacher Transformation - 


Preliminary report of the Seminar on Teacher 
Education held at Bhopal on 29-30 November, 1990, 
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6. 


Appendix - VII 


List of Studies Commissioned 
by NPE Review Committee 


Gender Bias in NCERT Text-Books: 


A Presentation by the Saar Group, New Delhi 


Using Unorganised Sector As Places of Learning: 


A Case Study of Repair and Assembly Workshops by the 
National Institute of Science, Technology and 
Development Studies, New Delhi. 


Teacher Eduction of NPE 1986 and A Perspective Plan for 
Teacher Education: 


By Mother Teresa Women's University, Madras 


Role of Teacher Education in the New Education: 


By Anwar-ul-uloom College of Education, Hyderabad. 


Internship Model of Teacher Training and Activity-based 


Classroom 


By Smt. Mina Swaminathan, Forum for Creches and 
Child Care Services, Madras. 


Language Teaching at Digantar 


By Shri Rohit Dhankar, Digantar, Jagatpura, Jaipur. 
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Appendix - VIII 


Seminars/Workshops/Panel Discussions 
on the Perspective Paper 


S.No. Organising Agency Venue Date 

1. Council of Boards of Secondary Nainital 17.09.1990 to 
Education, New Delhi ` 19.09.1990 

2. University of Calcutta Calcutta 19.09.1990 to 
Calcutta. 20.09.1990 

3. University of Bombay, Bombay. Bombay 26.09.1990 

4. Department of Foundation of New Delhi 26.09.1990 
Education, Jamia Millia Islamia 
New Delhi. 

5. Indian Society for Public Jaipur 30.09.1990 


Affairs, Jaipur 


6. Bharathidasan University, Tiruch- 01.10.1990 
Tiruchirapalli. > irapalli 

7. Academy of Administration, Bhopal 06.10.1990 to 
Madhya Pradeh, Bhopal 07.10.1990 

8. Indore Discussion Group, Indore Indore 08.10.1990 

9. Human Resource Development Bangalore 08.10.1990 


Centre for Teachers, Rashtraya 
Vidyalaya Teachers College, 
Jayanagar, Bangalore. and Dr. 
A.C. Devegowda Trust, Bangalore. 


10. Bangalore South District Bangalore 11.10.1990 
Secondary Schools Head Masters’ 
and Junior College Principals! 
Association, Kalasipalyam, 


Bangalore. 

11. Gandhian Institute of Studies, Varanasi 11.10.1990 
Varanasi. 

12... Indian University Association New Delhi 13.10.1990 


for Continuing Education, the 
Department of Adult, continuing 
Education & Extension, University 
of Delhi and the Council for 
Social Development, New Delhi. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22:6 


23 


24. 


Gandhi Peace Foundation 
New Delhi. 


Rajya Vidwat Parishad, 
Rajasthan, and Bharatiya 
Shiksha Samiti, Rajasthan. 


Zakir Hussain Centre for 
Educational Studies. 
J.N.U., New Delhi 


Southern Regional Centre of 
the Council for Social 
Development Hyderabad and 
Indian University Association 
for Continuing Education, 

New Delhi. 


Institute of Education and 
Culture Hyderabad, University 
of Hyderabad and Osmania 
University, Hyderabad 


Indian University Association 
for Continuing Education and 
Deptt. of Continuing Education, 
University of Madras. 


Centre for Adult and Eduction 
and Extention, University of 
Kerala and Indian University 
Association for Continuing 
Education 


Indian Association of Teacher 
Educators and University of 
Kanpur, Kanpur 


State Resource Centre, KANFED 
Trivandrum 


National Law School of India 
University, Bangalore and 
Indian University Association 
for Continuing Education. 


Indian Institute of Public 
Administration, Bihar Regional 
Branch, Patna 


Bharatiya Shikshan Mandal, 
New Delhi 
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New Delhi 


Jaipur 


New Delhi 


Hyderabad 


Hyderabad 


Madras 


Thiruvanan- 
thapuram 


Kanpur 


Thiruvanan- 
thapuram. 


New Delhi 


Patna 


New Delhi 


13430990! tO 
I4510.1990 


13210..,1990 to 


14, 10.1990 


17.10.1990 


20.10.1990 


20.10.1990 to 


21.20.1990 


21.10.1990 


27.10.1990 


28).10..1990) to 
30.10.1990 


OL. 11.7990 


03.10.1990 


09: 1171990 


18.11.1990 


Appendix - ry 


Academics Cell 


Dr. J P Sharma, 
Lecturer, DIET, SCERT, 
Moti Bagh, Nanakpura 
New Delhi -110 021. 


Smt. Sonal Mehta, 
Scientific Collaborator 


Vikram A. Sarabhai Community Science Centre, 


Navrangpura, Ahmedabad : 380 009. 


Dr. Gautam Bhattacharya 

Consultant to the Planning Commission 
C=12, Sector-14, NOIDA 

Uttar Pradesh : 201 301. 
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Appendix - X 


List of Experts who helped 
the Drafting Committee 


On chapter 4 - Equity, Social Justice and Education 


Ls Dr. (Smt.) Poonam Batra, 
Lecturer, : 
Zakir Hussain Centre for Educational Studies 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi - 110 067. 


2s Dr. (Smt.) Geetha B. Nambissan, 
Lecturer, 
Zakir Hussain Centre for Educational Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi - 110 067. 


On Chapter 5 - Early Childhood Care and Education 


Smt. Mina Swaminathan, $ 
Forum for Creches and Child Care Services, 


Madras. 


On Chapter 6 - Universalisation of Elementary Education 


ak Dr. Umesh Vasisht 
Lecturer 
Department of Education 
Devi Ahilya Vishwavidyalaya 
Indore : 452 001. 


2s Shri K.C. Sahu, 
U.G.C Research Fellow, 
Department of Education, 
Devi Ahilya Vishwavidyalaya 
Indore : 452 001. 
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Appendix - XI 


Names and Addresses of Chairman and Members 
of Committee for Review of National Policy 
on Education (NPE), 1986. 


Acharya Ramamurti, Chairman 
P.O. Khadigram, Distt. Munger, 
Bihar - 811 313. 


Dr. C.N.R.Rao, Member 
Director, 

Indian Institute of Science, 

Bangalore - 560 001. 


Dr. Sukhdev Singh, -do- 
51, Sector Ti-A; 
Chandigarh - 160 001. 


Dr. M. Santappa, -do- 
Scientific Adviser, 

Tamil Nadu Pollution Control Board, 

25, Dr. Radhakrishnan Salai, 

Madras - 600 904. 


Dr. Obaid Siddigi, -do- 
Molecular Biology Unit, 

Tata Institute of Fundamental 

Research, Homi Bhabha Road, 

Bombay - 400 005. 


Dr. Bhaskar Ray Chaudhuri, -do- 
Vice-Chancellor, 

University of Calcutta, 

Calcutta - 700 001. 


Dr. M.G. Bhatawdekar, -do- 
41, Sangram Colony, 
Jaipur - 302 001. 


Prof. Usha Mehta, “dos 
Mani Bhavan, Gandhi Museum, 

19, Laburnum Road, 

Gamdevi, Bombay - 400 007. 


Prof. K. Satchidananda Murty, -do- 
"Aparajita' 

Sangam Jagarlamudi, 

Guntur District, 

Andhra Pradesh - 522 213. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Ny 


Prof. Mrinal Miri, Member 
Department of Philosophy, 

North-Eastern Hill University (NEHU), 

Shillong - 793 003 (Meghalaya). 


Shri Veda Vyasa, -do- 
64, Golf Links, 
New Delhi - 110 003. 


Dr. Vidya Niwas Misra, -do- 
Vice-Chancellor, 

Sampurnanand Sanskrit! University, 

Varanasi - 221 002. 


Dr. S.Z. Qasim, -do- 
Vice-Chancellor, 

Jamia Millia Islamia, 

Jamia Nagar, 

New Delhi - 110 025. 


Father T.V. Kunnunkal, <zdoż 
Chairman, 

National Open School, 

39, Community Centre, 

Wazirpur Industrial Area, 

Ring Road, Ashok Vihar Turn, 

Delhi - 110 052. 


Dr. Anil Sadgopal, 4 =do= 
Kishore Bharati, 

P.O. Bankhedi, 

Distt. Hoshangabad, 

Madhya Pradesh - 461 990. 


Shri Manubhai Pancholi, -do- 
Lok Bharati, Sanosara, 
Distt. Bhavnagar, 
Gujarat - 364 230. 
Shri S. Gopalan, Member-Secretary 
Additional Secretary, 

Department of Education, 

Ministry of H.R.D., 

Shastri Bhawan, 

New Delhi - 110 001. 
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Appendix - XII 


Secretariat of Committee for Review of 
National Policy on Education (NPE), 1986 


Shri S Gopalan, 

Additional Secretary 

Department of Education 

Ministry of Human Resource Development 
New Delhi. 


Shri K K Khullar 

Consultant 

Department of Education 

Ministry of Human Resource Development 
New Delhi. 


Shri T C James 

Desk Officer 

Department of Education 

Ministry of Human Resource Development 
New Delhi. 


Shri K S Kohli 

Senior Personal Assistant 

Department of Education 

Ministry of Human Resource Development 
New Delhi. 


Shri Ashok Kumar Khurana 
Stenographer 
Department of Education 


Ministry of Human Resource Development 
New Delhi. 


Shri S S Butola 
Lower Division Clerk 
Department of Education 


Ministry of Human Resource Development 
New Delhi. 
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